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In the Senate of the UNrrep Srares, 
January 21 (calendar day, January 24), 1936. 
Ordered, That the letter from the President of the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf, transmitting the report of the proceedings 
of the twenty-eighth meeting of the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf, held at West Trenton, N. J., June 18 to 23, 
1933, be printed, with illustrations, as a Senate document. 


Attest: 
Epwin A. Hatsey, 
Secretary. 


















LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Cotumpia InstITuTION FoR THE Dear, 
Washington, D. C., Janwary 4, 1935. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the act of incorporation of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, approved January 26, 1897, I have 
the honor to submit the proceedings of the twenty-eighth meeting of 
the convention, held at West Trenton, N. J., June 18 to 23, inclusive, 
1933. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Percivat Hat, 
President Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 


Hon. Joun N. Garner, 
President of the Senate. 


Hon. JoserH W. Byrns, 
Speaker of the House. 


LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 


MaryLanp State ScHoou ror THE Dear, 
Frederick, Md., June 23, 1934. 
PercivaL Haun, Litt. D., 
President Columbia Institution for the Deaf, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The act of incorporation of the Convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf, approved January 26, 1897, requires 
a report to Congress, through the president of the Columbia Insti- 
tution for the Deaf, Washington, D. C., “of such portions of its 
proceedings as its officers shall deem to be of general public interest 
and value concerning the education of the deaf.” 

In agreement with the above request, I have the honor to submit 
herewith a complete report, containing such papers, addresses, and 
discussions as may be of value and of future benefit to those in- 
terested in the general welfare of the deaf. All of the material 
contained herein was presented at the twenty-eighth meeting of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, held at West 
Trenton, N. J., June 18 to 23, 1933. 

May I respectfully request that this report be laid before Congress? 

Very truly yours, 
Ienatrus Bsor.es, 
Secretary Convention American Instructors of the Deaf. 





ACT OF INCORPORATION 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That Edward M. Gallaudet, of Wash- 
ington, in the District of Columbia; Francis D. Clarke, of Flint, in the State of 
Michigan; S. Tefft Walker, of Jacksonville, in the State of Illinois; James L. 
Smith, of Faribault, in the State of Minnesota; Sarah Fuller, of Boston, in the 
State of Massachusetts; David C. Dudley, of Colorado Springs, in the State of 
Colorado; and John R. Dobyns, of Jackson, in the State of Mississippi, officers 
and members of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, and their 
associates and successors, be, and they are hereby, incorporated and made a 
body politic and corporate in the District of Columbia, by the name of the 
“Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf,” for the promotion of the 
education of the deaf on the broadest, most advanced, and practical lines, and 
by that name it may sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded, in any court of 
law or equity, and may use and have a common seal and change the same at 
pleasure. 

Sec. 2, That the said corporation shall have the power to take and hold per- 
sonal estate and such real estate as shall be necessary and proper for the pro- 
motion of the educational and benevolent purposes of said corporation, which 
shall not be divided among the members of the corporation but shall descend 
to their successors for the promotion of the objects aforesaid. 

Sec. 3. That said corporation shall have a constitution and regulations or 
bylaws and shall have the power to amend the same at pleasure: Provided, 
That such constitution and regulations or bylaws do not conflict with the laws 
of the United States or of any State. 

Sec. 4. That said association may hold its meetings in such places as said 
incorporators shall determine, and shall report to Congress, through the presi- 
dent of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Washington, D. C., 
such portions of its proceedings and transactions as its officers shall deem to 
be of general public interest and value concerning the education of the deaf. 


Approved, January 26, 1897. 
Vy 





MEETINGS OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF 


First—New York, N. Y., August 28-30, 1850. 
Second—Hartford, Conn., August 27-29, 1851. 
Third—Columbus, Ohio, August 10-12, 1853. 
Fourth—Staunton, Va., August 13-15, 1856. 
Fifth—Jacksonvile, Ill., August 10-12, 1858. 
Sixth—Washington, D. C., May 12-16, 1868. (Also called the “ First Confer- 
ence of Superintendents and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf.”) 
Seventh—Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 24-26, 1870. 
Eighth—Belleville, Ontario, July 15-20, 1874. 
Ninth—Columbus, Ohio, August 17-22, 1878. 
Tenth—Jacksonville, Ill., August 26-30, 1882. 
Eleventh—Berkeley, Calif., July 15-23, 1886. 
Twelfth—New York, N. Y., August 23-27, 1890. 
Thirteenth—Chicago, Ill., July 17, 19, 21, 24, 1893. 
Fourteenth—Flint, Mich., July 2-8, 1895. 
Fifteenth—Columbus, Ohio, July 28—-August 2, 1898. 
Sixteenth—Buffalo, N. Y., July 2-8, 1901. 
Seventeenth—Morganton, N. C., July 8-13, 1905. 
Highteenth—Ogden, Utah, July 4-10, 1908. 
Nineteenth—Delavan, Wis., July 6-13, 1911. 
Twentieth—Staunton, Va., June 25-July 1, 1914. 
Twenty-first—Hartford, Conn., June 29-July 3, 1917. 
Twenty-second—Mount Airy, Pa., June 28—-July 3, 1920. 
Twenty-third—Belleville, Ontario, June 25-30, 1923. 
Twenty-fourth—Council Bluffs, Iowa, June 29-July 4, 1925. 
Twenty-fifth—Columbus, Ohio, June 27—July 1, 1927. 
Twenty-sixth—Faribault, Minn., June 17-21, 1929. 
Twenty-seventh—Winnipeg, Manitoba, June 22-26, 1931. 
Twenty-eighth—West Trenton, N. J., June 18-23, 1933. 


VI 





OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF (1933-35), STANDING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, AND 
OTHER STANDING COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 


President—Alvin BE. Pope, West Trenton, N. J., superintendent of the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf. 

Vice president.—Dr. Harris Taylor, New York, N. Y., superintendent of the 
Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes. 

Secretary— Victor O. Skyberg, New York, N. Y., superintendent of the New 
York School for the Deaf. 

Treasurer.—Dr. J. Schuyler Long, Council Bluffs, Iowa, principal in the Iowa 
School for the Deaf.’ 

DIRECTORS 


[The directors, with the officers, form the standing executive committee] 


Miss Elizabeth Peet, Washington, D. C., professor in Gallaudet College. 

EB. R. Abernathy, Columbus, Ohio, superintendent of the Ohio School for the 
Deaf. 

Dr. Clarence J. Settles, St. Augustine, Fla., superintendent of the Florida 
School for the Deaf and the Blind. 


SECTION COMMITTEES 


Supervision.—Mrs. Gladys B. Davis, of Virginia, leader; Alice V. Burdge, of 
Ohio, chairman: Miss Pearl Herdman, of Missouri; Miss Catherine Ford, of 
Ontario; H. B. Fetterly, of Ontario; Edith M. Buell, of Texas. 

Health and physical education.—Burton W. Driggs, of North Dakota, leader ; 
George W. Harlow, of ,Pennsylvania, chairman; Miss Pearl Gleason, of New 
Jersey; Walter C. Rockwell, of Connecticut; Robey S. Burns, of Illinois; Miss 
Mae Edna Neilson, of New Jersey. 

Vocational training and art—E. A. Gruver, of Pennsylvania, leader; J. L. 
Johnson, of New Jersey, chairman; Harry B. Brown, of Pennsylvania; Miss 
Edith M. Nelson, of the District of Columbia; Tom L. Anderson, of Iowa; J. M. 
Hatfield, of California; Miss Estelle Breese, of Pennsylvania. 

Social and character training—Elwood A. Stevenson, of California, leader; 
Thomas Rodwell, of Manitoba, chairman; Miss Mary Smith, of Texas: Miss 
Enfield Joiner, of North Carolina; Miss Ethel M. Hilliard, of New Jersey; 
Mrs. Ruth Brick, of California. 

Preschool and kindergarten.—Miss Clara E. Newlee, of Illinois, leader; Miss 
Julia M. Connery, of Missouri, chairman; Miss Esther C. Howes, of Illinois; 
Sister M. Constantia, of New York; Mrs. Gladys B. Davis, of Virginia. 

Development of speech and speech reading—Miss Bessie N. Leonard, of 
Massachusetts, leader; Miss Jeannette J. Christmas, of Pennsylvania, chair- 
man; Miss Catherine Ford, of Ontario; Miss Alice Crampton, of New Jersey; 
Miss Virginia Rosser, of California; Father L. Pagé, of Quebec. 

Rhythm and acoustics—Miss Julia M. Connery, of Missouri, leader; Mrs. 
Irene B. Young, of New Jersey, chairman; Mrs. Mildred P. Brockmeyer, of 
Missouri; Eva Williams, of Illinois; Imogene Palen, of Ontario. 

Reading.—Mrs. Rachael D. Davies, of Pennsylvania, leader; Herbert E. Day, 
of the District of Columbia, chairman. 

Publications.—Tobias Brill, of New Jersey, leader; Edmisten Iles, of New 
York, chairman. 


1 Deceased. The executive committee elected Odie W. Underhill, Morganton, N. C., 
North Carolina School for the Deaf, as treasurer. 
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OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION 


OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION, 1931-33 






President.—Dr. Thomas 8. McAloney, Colorado Springs, Colo., superintendent 
of the Colorado School for Deaf and Blind.’ 
Vice president.—Alvin E. Pope, West Trenton, N. J., superintendent of the 


New Jersey School for the Deaf. 


Secretary.—Ignatius Bjorlee, Frederick, Md., superintendent of the Maryland 


School for the Deaf. 


Treasurer.—Dr. J. Schuyler Long, Council Bluffs, Iowa, principal in the 


Iowa School. 


DIRECTORS 


[The directors, with the officers, from the standing executive committee] 


Thomas Rodwell, Winnipeg, Manitoba, superintendent of the Manitoba School 


for the Deaf. 


Dr. Charles R. Ely, Washington, D. C., vice president of Gallaudet College. 
Victor O. Skyberg, Faribault, Minn., superintendent of the Minnesota School 


for the Deaf. 
ACTIVE 


MEMBERS 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Humbert, Mrs. L. A., Gary, S. Dak. 


Larson, Lars M., Faribault, Minn. 


MEMBERS 


Abernathy, E. R., Columbus, Ohio. 
Acuff, Lutie G., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Adams, Mabel E., Boston, Mass. 
Allen, Imogene, West Trenton, N. J. 
Altenderfer, Mildred, New York, N. Y. 
Anderson, Mrs. Effie W., Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 
Anderson, T. L., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Armstrong, John E., New York, N. Y. 
Atkinson, Mary E., West Hartford, 
Conn. 


Bass, R. Amon, Staunton, Va. 
Bass, Mrs. R. Amon, Staunton, Va. 


Bateman, George, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. 
Bates, Mrs. Laura McD., Syracuse, 


IN.” Xs 
Bell, Frances K., West Trenton, N. J. 
Bender, Harriet, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Benson, Mary A., Frederick, Md. 
Berry, Amelia E., New York, N. Y. 
Betts, Otis A., Rome, N. Y. 
Betts, Mrs. Otis A., Rome, N. Y. 
Birck, Vernon S., Berkeley, Calif. 
Birck, Mrs. Ruth K., Berkeley, Calif. 
Bjorlee, Ignatius, Frederick, Md. 
Blattner, J. W., Sulphur, Okla. 
Boatner, Edmund B., New York, N. Y. 
Boatner, Mrs. Edmund B., New York, 
N: ¥, 
Booth, F. W., Omaha, Nebr. 
Bost, Elizabeth, New York, N. Y. 
Bouchard, J. W., Hartford, Conn. 
Breaky, Margaret R., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Breese, Estelle, Philadelphia, Pa. 








2 Deceased Aug. 2, 1932. 


Brill, Tobias, West Trenton, N. J. 
Brown, Alfred L., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
Brown, Harry B., Philadelphia, Pa. 
3runs, Henry E., Berkeley, Calif. 
Buchanan, Arthur P., Austin, Tex. 
Buell, Edith M., Brownsville, Tex. 
3urbank, Fred, West Trenton, N. J. 
Burdick, Edward S., New York, N. ¥. 
Burke, Mary M., New York, N. Y. 
Burns, 8S. Robey, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Caldwell, A. J!, Baton Rouge, La. 

Camenoid, Miss, Staunton, Va. 

Cameron, Mary G., West Trenton, N. J. 

Campbell, Mary B., West Trenton, N. J. 

Cape, Mrs. Louise, Sulphur, Okla. 

Caperton, Ama, Austin, Tex. 

Carr, Mrs. Margaret T., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Cason, Mary D., Frederick, Md. 

Chambers, William H., Knoxville,. 
Tenn. 

Cleary, Mrs. Minnie W., Jacksonville, 
Til. 

Cloud, Dan T., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Cobb, Dorothy E., New York, N. Y. 

Coburn, Mrs. Alice T., Chicago, Ill. 

Collins, Marcella, New York, N. Y. 

Constantia, Sister M., Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Copeland, Mr. Pauline, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Cornell, Louise E., New York, N. Y: 

Craig, Mrs. Hazel T., Washington, 
D. C. 

Craig, Sam B., Washington, D. C.. 





Crammatte,-Alan B., New York, N. Y. 


Crampton, Alice L., West Trenton, 
N. J. 

‘Cranwill, Alfred W., Trenton, N. J. 

Cropsey, Geraldine L., West Trenton, 
N. J. 


Crouter, John Yale, Providence, R. I. 


Daniel, Elizabeth, Beverly, Mass. 
Davies, Everett H., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Davies, Mrs. R. D., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Davis, George H., New York, N. Y. 
Day, Herbert E., Washington, D. C. 
DeArmond, Jennie Gray, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
DeBerry, Parley, Romney, W. Va. 


Dedrick, Ruth Van M., New York, 
Is. ¥: 

Deem, Hattie L., St. Louis, Mo. 

DeFratus, Mrs. Mary E., Sulphur, 
Okla. 


Deitrich, Rose, Flint, Mich. 

Demarest, Margaret L., West Trenton, 
N. J. 

DesChamps, Mrs. Marion, New York, 
eo es 

Dibble, Jane, Washington, D. C. 

Dinsmore, Annette B., West Trenton, 
N. J. 

Dittmar, Walter, New York, N. Y. 

Dixon, Marion, West Trenton, N. J. 

Dolph, Madge, New York, N.° Y. 


Driggs, Burton W., Devils Lake, 
N. Dak. 


Eastman, Mrs. O. L., Austin, Tex. 
Edwards, William H., New York, N. Y. 
His, Mrs. Julia, Austin, Tex. 
Elder, Mrs. Sara F., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Elliott, Mrs. Ida McDonald, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 
Elmer, L. A., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Elstad, Leonard M., Faribault, Minn. 
Ely, Charles R., Washington, D. C. 
Ely, Grace D., Washington, D. C. 
Emerson, Grace M., Albany, N. Y. 
Eylers, Elizabeth, West Trenton, N. J. 


Fancher, Fred G., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Farrar, Agnes, West Trenton, N. J. 
Fay, Helen B., Washington, D. C. 
Fetterly, H. B., Belleville, Ontario. 
Fink, Thirza, Faribault, Minn. 
Ford, Catherine, Belleville, Ontario. 
Forrester, Thomas C., Rochester, N. Y. 
Forsythe, Kathryn Baner, New York, 
Ny. ¥. 
Fox, Thomas F., New York, N. Y. 
Freck, Phyllis, New York, N. Y. 
Fusfeld, Irving S., Washington, D. C. 
‘Gaffney, Kathleen M., West Trenton, 
N. J. 
Gardner,’ Isaac B., Scarsdale, N. Y. 


1 Deceased. 


MEMBERS OF THE CONVENTION 








Ix 


Garrick, James T., New York, N. Y. 
Garrison, Edith, West Trenton, N. J. 
Gehrke, Charlotte, West Trenton, 
N. J. 
Gerry, Leila E., West Trenton, N. J. 
Gildea, Marie, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gleason, Pearl, West Trenton, N. J. 
Godwin, Arthur J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Goebel, Mrs. H. C., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Goodspeed, Esther, New York, N. Y. 
Goodwin, E. McK., Morganton, N. C. 
Gough, John A., Washington, D. C. 
Gough, Mrs. John A., Washington, 
Ee ©), 
Grace, John F., West Trenton, N. J. 
Grandia, Mrs. June, Northampton, 
Mass. 
Granger, Audria, Faribault, Minn. 
Gray, Mabel, Northampton, Mass. 
Greener, A. B., Columbus, Ohio. 
Gross, Marion B., West Trenton, N. J. 
Grow, Charles B., Danville, Ky. 
Gruver, E. A., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hall, Erma Lee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Hall, Harriet M., New York, N. Y. 
Hall, L. B., Sulphur, Okla. 
Hall, Percival, Washington, D. C. 
Hall, Percival, Jr., Washington, D. C. 
Hall, Mrs. Tommy L., Sulphur, Okla. 
Halpin, Dan D., New York, N. Y. 
Hamilton, Ida, Staunton, Va. 
Hamilton, Ida C., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Hancock, E. Frances, New York, N. Y. 
Hansen, Hans P., West Trenton, N. J. 
Harkness, Margaret, New York, N. Y. 
Harrington, Katherine S., New York, 
IN. ¥. 
Harris, Frederick G., New York, N. Y. 
Harris, Glenn I., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
Harris, Margaret, Fulton, Mo. 
Hauberg, Margaret, Little Rock, Ark. 
Herdman, Pearl, St. Louis, Mo. 
Hester, Marshall §S., Berkeley, Calif. 
Hill, Mrs. E. Pinckney, Fulton, Mo. 
Hilliard, Ethel M., West Trenton, N. J. 
Hodgson,’ E. A., New York, N. Y. 
Hopper, Eunice, Jacksonville, Il. 
Horsman, Mrs. Nellie B., Sulphur, 
Okla. 
Hudson, Fern, Austin, Tex. 
Hughes, Frederick H., Washington, 
D. C. 
Hughes, Nelda, West Trenton, N. J. 
Hutton, H. H., Columbus, Ohio. 


Iles, Edmiston W., New York, N. Y. 
Iles, Ruth G. Myers, New York, N. Y. 


Jenkins, Mrs. Dora, Frederick, Md. 
Johnson, J. Lewis, West Trenton, N. J. 
Johnson, William C., New York, N. Y. 
Judge, Alice E., New York, N. Y. 









x MEMBERS OF THE CONVENTION 


Kelly, Patrick J., Fulton, Mo. 

Kelly, Mrs. Patrick J., Fulton, Mo. 

Kendall, Mrs. Elsie P., West Trenton, 
Nd. 

Kent, Margaret S., Frederick, Md 

Kepp, Charles A., Philadelphia, Pa. 

King, Anna, New York, N. Y. 

Kirkpatrick, Mrs. Helen F., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


Lahn, Nathan, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Lamb, Marion H., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Larsen, Harold C., Morganton, N. C. 
Lee, Madison J., Danville, Ky. 
Leeper, Mrs. Ferol S., Jacksonville, 
Tl. 
Leonard, 
Mass. 
Levy, Selma, West Trenton, N. J. 
Llewellyn, Mrs. Geneva B., Delavan, 
Wis. 
Long,’ 
Iowa, 
Lovelace, Mayme, West Trenton, N. J. 
Lucyk, Michael, New York, N. Y. 
Lunsford, Eleanor, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lux, Frank T., New York, N. Y. 


Bessie N., Northampton, 


J. Schuyler, Council Bluffs, 


MacDonald, Charles E., 
British Columbia. 
Manning, A. C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Markley, Edwin A., West Trenton, N. J. 
Marsh, Rose, Columbus, Ohio. 
Martin, Leonore W., New York, N. Y. 
Mason, Marie K., Columbus, Ohio. 
Masson, Margaret W., Trenton, N. J. 
Mauzy, M. Christine, Morganton, N. C. 
Mayers, Lewis M., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
McCaskell, 
tralia. 
McConnell, 
Iowa. 
McConnery, Hazel, Frederick, Md. 
McCullough, Mrs. Evelyn S., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 
McDonald, A. H., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
McElroy, Mrs. Lucy, Fulton, Mo. 
McKellar, Margaret, Overlea, Md. 
McLaughlin, Clayton L., Rochester, 
N. Y 


Vancouver, 


W. J., Melbourne, Aus- 


Eugene, Council Bluffs, 


McLaughlin, Emily L., Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

McManaway, 
Va. 

Menzemer, H. J., Olathe, Kans. 

Merriam, Jessie, Austin, Tex. 

Miles, Lottie J., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Miller, Hanna, New York, N. Y. 

Miller, Lillian, Romney, W. Va. 

Miller, Linda K., Chicago, Tl. 

Mills, Mrs. Mary M., West Trenton, 
N. J. 

Moore, Ruby, Baton Rouge, La. 

Morrill, David L., New York, N. Y. 


Howard M., Staunton, 
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Morrow, Robert D., Tucson, Ariz. 
Murphy, Kenneth, West Trenton, N. J. 
Murphy, W. J., Fulton, Mo. 


Nation, Dorothy, West Trenton, N. J. 
Neilson, May E., West Trenton, N. J. 
Nelson, Edith M., Washington, D. C. 
Newlee, Clara E., Chicago, Ill. 

Nies, Mrs. Maude H., New York, N. Y. 
Nilson, Roy F., Columbus, Ohio. 
Norris, Arthur G., Fulton, Mo. 
Numbers, F. C., Millington, Md. 
Numbers, Mrs. F. C., Millington, Md. 
Nurk, Maude G, New York, N. Y. 


Oaks, Marcene, Faribault, Minn. 
O'Conner, Alice, West Trenton, N. J. 
Orman, James N., Jacksonville, Il. 
Otis, Cecelia E., New York, N. Y. 


Paulson, Esther, Saskatoon, Saskatch- 
ewan. 

Peck, Grace E., New York, N. Y. 

Peet, Elizabeth, Washington, D. C. 

Perry, Mrs. Ethel M., Sulphur, Okla. 

Pence, Helen W., Fulton, Mo. 

Perlman, Mrs. Bessie, West Trenton, 
1 a 

Peterson, Edwin G., Saskatoon, Sas- 
katchewan. 

Phillips, Annie McK., New York, N. Y. 

Pittenger, O. M., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Plouer, Alice M., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Poore, Mrs. H. T., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Pope, Alvin E., West Trenton, N. J. 

Preston, Mrs. Lillian A., West Tren- 
ton, N...J. 

Proctor, Maggie Neel, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Quigley, Howard N., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 
Quinn, Josephine F., Faribault, Minn. 


Radcliffe, Edith H., Frederick, Md. 

Reising, John L., Faribault, Minn. 

Renner, Wm. A.. New York, N. Y. 

Riggs, Lucille, Jacksonville, Il. 

Roberts, Corinne R., West Trenton, 
Nod. 

Rodwell, Thos., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Roper, Annie, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rupley, Stella C., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Sanders, Wm. H., New York, N. Y. 
Scarborough, Ida, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Scofield, Sarah E., New York, N. Y. 
Scyster, Margaret, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Settles, Clarence J., St. Augustine, 
Fla. 
Shiflet, Cleta, West Trenton, N. J. 
Siddall, Frank, West Trenton, N. J. 
Sites, Mildred, Romney, W. Va. 
Skinner, Mrs. Lucretia, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 
Skyberg, Victor O., New York, N. Y. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF 


ARTICLE I, NAME 


This association shall be called the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf. 


ARTICLE II. OBJECTS 


The objects of this association shall be: 

First. To secure the harmonious union, in one organization, of all persons 
actually engaged in educating the deaf in America. 

Second. To provide for general and local meetings of such persons from 
time to time, with a view of affording opportunities for a free interchange of 
views concerning methods and means of educating the deaf. 

Third. To promote, by the publication of reports, essays, and other writings, 
the education of the deaf on the broadest, most advanced, and practical lines, 
in harmony with the sentiments and practice suggested by the following pre- 
amble and resolutions unanimously adopted by the convention in 1886 at a 
meeting held in Berkeley, Calif. : 

“ Whereas the experience of many years in the instruction of the deaf has 
plainly shown that among the members of this class of persons great differ- 
ences exist in mental and physical conditions and in capacity for improvement, 
making results easily possible in certain cases which are practically and 
sometimes actually unattainable in others, these differences suggesting widely 
different treatment with different individuals: It is therefore 

“ Resolved, That the system of instruction existing at present in America 
commends itself to the world, for the reason that its tendency is to include ail 
known methods and expedients which have been found to be of value in the 
education of the deaf, while it allows diversity and independence of action and 
work at the same time, harmoniously aiming at the attainment of an object 
common to all. 

“ Resolved, That earnest and persistent endeavors should be made in every 
school for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read from the lips, and 
that such efforts should be abandoned only when it is plainly evident that the 
measure of success attained does not justify the necessary amount of labor: 
Provided, That the children who are given to articulation teachers for trial 
should be given to teachers who are trained for the work, and not to novices, 
before saying that it is a failure: And provided, That a general test be made 
and that those who are found to have sufficient hearing to distinguish sounds 
shall be instructed aurally.” 

Fourth. As an association to stand committed to no particular theory, method, 
or system, and adopting as its guide the following motto: “ Any method for 
good results; all methods, and wedded to none.” 


ARTICLE ITI. MEMBERS 


Section 1. All persons actively engaged in the education of the deaf may 
enjoy all the rights and privileges of membership in the association on payment 
of the prescribed fees and agreeing to this constitution. 

Seo. 2. Eligibility of applicants is to be determined by the standing executive 
committee and reported to the convention. 
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Sec. 3. Any person may become an honorary member of the association, en- 
joying all the rights and privileges of membership, except those of voting and 
holding office, on being elected by vote of the association. 

Sec. 4. Each person joining the association shall pay a fee of $3 for the first 
year and $1 annually thereafter. 

Sec. 5. There shall be in addition a registration fee of $1 for each person 
registered at each regular meeting. 

Seo. 6. Any member of the association desiring to commute the annual dues 
into single payment for life shall be constituted a life member on the payment 
of $20. 

Seo. 7. Applications for membership must be made to the. treasurer, who 
will receive all membership fees and dues. All privileges of membership are 
forfeited by the nonpayment of dues. 


ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS 


Section 1. At each general meeting of the association there shall be elected 
by ballot a president, vice president, secretary, treasurer, and three directors, 
these seven persons forming the standing executive committee of the conven- 
tion. They shall continue in office until their successors are elected, and shall 
have power to fiil vacancies occurring in their body between general meetings. 

Sec, 2. There shall also be elected by ballot at each general meeting of the 
association 9 chairmen of committees, as follows: 1 for a normal section, 1 for 
an industrial section, 1 for an oral section, 1 for an art section, 1 for an auricu- 
lar section, 1 for a kindergarten section, 1 for an eastern local committee, 1 for 
a western local committee, and 1 for a southern local committee. Before the 
adjournment of each general meeting, or immediately thereafter, the standing 
executive committee and the 9 elected committee chairmen, acting together, 
shall elect 4 persons to membership in each of the 9 committees herein provided 
for. 

Seo. 3. The general management of the affairs of the association shall be in 
the hands of the standing executive committee, subject to the provisions of 
such bylaws as the association shall see fit to adopt. 

Seo. 4. All officers and members of committees must be active members of 
the association in regular standing. 

Sec. 5. The standing executive committee shall make a full report at each 
general mecting of all the operations of the association, including receipts and 
disbursements of funds, since the preceding meeting. 


ARTICLE V. MEETINGS 


SEcTION 1. General meetings of the association shall be held biennially, but 
the standing executive committee may cali other general meetings at their 
discretion. 

Sec. 2. Local meetings may be convened as the standing executive committee 
and the committees on local meetings shall determine. 

Sec. 3. Proxies shall not be used at any meeting of the association, but they 
may be used in committee meetings. 

Src. 4. Notice of general meetings shall be given at least 4 months in advance 
and notice of local meetings at least 2 months in advance. 

Sec. 5. The business of the association shall be transacted only at general 
meetings, and at such meetings 100 voting members of the association must be 
present to constitute a quorum, 


ARTICLE VI 


In the first election of officers held under the provisions of this constitution, 
said election occurring immediately after its adoption, all duly accredited 
active members of the Fourteenth Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf shall be entitled to vote, said members making payment of their mem- 
bership fees to the treasurer at the earliest practicable opportunity after he 
shall have been elected. 
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ARTICLE VII. AMENDMENTS 
This constitution may be amended by an affirmative vote of two-thirds of the 
members present at any general meeting of the association: Provided, That at 
such meeting at least 150 voting members of the association shall be present. 


ArRTIcLe VIII 


Devises and bequests may be worded as follows: “I give, devise, and be- 
queath to the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, for the promo- 
tion of the cause of the education of the deaf, in such manner as the standing 
executive committee thereof may direct,” ete.; and if there be any conditions, 
and “subject only to the following conditions, to wit:—.” 








REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


TWENTY-EIGHTH MEETING OF THE CONVENTION OF 
AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF IN JOINT 
MEETING WITH AN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON 
THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


WEST TRENTON, N. J., JUNE 18-23, 1933 


FIRST DAY, SUNDAY, JUNE 18, 1933 


PROGRAM 


Afternoon 
Registration, main building. 
Meeting of the Alumni Association of the N. J. S. D. 
Drill by cadets and music by military band of the New York School for the 
Deaf. 
Visit to the university chapel at Princeton. 


Evening—8 o’clock 


Opening meeting in War Memorial Building, Stacy Park, Trenton. 

Invocation, Rev. Edward A. Morris. 

Address of welcome, D. Stewart Craven, president State Board of Education. 

Address, Fiftieth Anniversary of the New Jersey School for the Deaf, Gustav A. 
Hunziker, chairman of committee on the School for the Deaf. 

Song, Lester Bingley. 

Religious Education for the Deaf, Rev. Edward A. Morris, Rabbi Abraham 
Holtzberg. 

Song, Lester Bingley. 

Theme of the Congress, “ New Objectives in the Light of a Changing World.” 

Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, professor Philosophy of Education, Colunbia 
University. 

Reception to members of the Congress. 


EVENING SESSION 


The Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, meeting jointly with 
the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, the 
Society of Progressive Oral Advocates, and the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf, was called to order at 8 p. m. in the audi- 
torium of the War Memorial Building, Stacy Park, Trenton, N. J., by its 
—* Alvin BE. Pope, superintendent of the New Jersey School for the 

eaf, 

Rev. Edward A. Morris, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Trenton, 
delivered the invocation. 

Mr. Pore. This International Congress on the Education of the Deaf was 
first organized by securing the cooperation of four different and distinct organi- 
zations including teachers from the United States and Canada. After securing 
this cooperation, giving each organization sections on the program, we solicited 
the participation of foreign institutions. We have a greater foreign participa- 
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tion here than we have had at any previous gathering of this kind in this coun- 
try. Further, although we now have with us representatives from Japan, Italy, 
Puerto Rico, and Egypt, we expect many other arrivals tomorrow. 

I wish now to introduce D. Stewart Craven, president of the State board of 
education, who will give an address of welcome and who will also introduce 
the following speakers. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
(By D. Stewart CRAVEN, President New Jersey State Board of Education) 


It is with great pleasure that the State of New Jersey welcomes 
‘the International Congress of Teachers of the Deaf. I assure you 
that we are proud of our schools for the deaf in New Jersey, those 
underprivileged people whose lives you are making better and 
brighter. It is a work in which you can scarcely conceive how much 
good you are doing. It has been my great pleasure to be associated 
with this board for 22 years, and the w ork of the committee of princi- 
pals and teachers, as far as I have seen it, has been a great inspiration. 

I have had charge of another school, and the work there is not 
exactly underprivileged in the sense that yours is, but it is a work 
that takes a different color of people, and I have been very proud 
of the opportunity given me through my connection with that school 
to see that we do not consider race, class, or religion, but we give the 
best privileges to all. 

I want you to know that we hope your convention and your visit 
here will be very pleasant; that if you have anything you can give us 
to make our work better among these underpr ivileged people, we hope 
you will give it to us, and remember, if there is ; anything we have 
that we can possibly help you with, we will be only too glad to do so. 

We are very glad to have you with us; we hope you will enjoy 
your stay and be greatly benefited. 

I am now going to introduce the chairman of the school for the 
deaf committee of our board, who will tell you of the work of this 
school and the history of it for some years. I take pleasure in intro- 
ducing Hon. Gustav A. Hunziker, chairman of the committee on the 
school for the deaf. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF a JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF 


(By Gustav A. Hunziker, Chairman Committee on the School for the Deaf) 


So important an occasion to the deaf everywhere, and particularly 
in New Jersey, as this International Congress of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, the Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf, and the Society of Progressive Oral 
Advocates, is most auspicious to celebrate the half century of exist- 
ence and service of the New Jersey School for the Deaf. 

Sporadic instances of instruction or experiments in the instruction 
of the deaf, actuated by the benevolent purpose of individuals, 
occurred during long periods of time, beginning in the early centu- 
ries of the Christian era down to the eighteenth and the beginning 
of the nineteenth centuries. In 1760, the Abbe de l’Epee began the 
first school for the instruction of deaf persons in Paris; about the 
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same time a school was opened in Edinburgh, and in 1778, one 
Heinicke founded one in Leipsic, Germany, where he pursued the 
system of articulation and lip reading which is the origin of our 
system of so- -called “oral instruction ’ 7 today. In 1792, the first 
public school in Great Britain for the gratuitous education of the 
deaf was opened in London, since w hich. time schools have been es- 
tablished in probably every country in Europe, and all the States 
of the United States of America. 

The earliest provision for the instruction of deaf persons by the 
State of New Jersey was made in 1821, when the legislature appro- 
priated $2,000, to be placed at the disposal of the Governor, to pay for 
instruction in some suitable institution of such indigent deaf and 
dumb children as should be recommended to him by the authorities 
of the county in which they resided. By virtue of this legislation, 
New Jersey began to send pupils to a school established in Philadel- 
phia by David Seixas, and apparently also to a school established in 
New York City. The annual allowance for each pupil at this time 
was $160, which provided board and tuition. From this time until 
1873, indigent New Jersey deaf pupils were cared for in private 
schools located in the State and in institutions in other States. In 
April 1846 the sum appropriated for this _purpose was increased to 
$5,000 and the term of instruction fixed at 5 years. In 1853 the term 
was extended to 7 years and in 1873 to 8 years. In 1857 the amount 
for the maintenance and tuition of each pupil was jimited to $150. 
In 1837 the legislature enacted a law appropriating $300 for each 
pupil, to be applied under the direction of the Governor for the 
instruction or placing for instruction in some suitable institution of 
such indigent deaf and dumb inhabitants of this State, as might be 
selected by the Governor. Parents or guardians were required to pay 
part of the expense of tuition and maintenance, if able. The age of 
admission was from 5 to 21 years and the term of instruction from 
3to8 years. In the same year an act was approved by the legislature 
authorizing the Governor to appoint five citizens as commissioners 
to examine into the condition of the deaf and dumb, the whole num- 
ber of such, and the feasibility of erecting an asylum for them. This 
commission reported the next year, and as a result an act was passed 
by the legislature, which after reciting that there existed no schools 
within the State adequate for imparting education to those who are 
deaf and dumb, and that there were at that time at least 150 deaf 
and dumb who would gladly avail themselves of such facilities as the 
State might provide (and, significantly); “ and whereas it is the 
duty of the State to educate these unfortunate children ”, appointed 
commissioners to advertise for and receive proposals for sites upon 
which to erect suitable buildings in which to board and instruct 
pupils who are deaf and dumb, which site should contain not less 
than 20 acres. ‘They were authorized to procure plans for a building 
to cost not more than $15,000 to accommodate 150 deaf and dumb 
pupils. It was not until 1882, however, that New Jersey established 
a State school for the deaf. In that year the legislature established 
the State Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, by taking for the 
purpose the property formerly used as a soldiers’ home at Trenton. 
Fifteen thousand dollars was appropriated for the alteration and fur- 
nishing of the building. The government of the institution was en- 
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trusted to a board of 11 trustees, three of whom consisted of the 
Governor, the comptroller, and the State superintendent of public 
instruction. The act declared— 


The primary object of the school shall be to furnish to the indigent deaf 
and dumb children of this State the best known facilities for such a share of 
the benefits of the system of free public education established in this Stute 
as their afflicted condition will admit of. 

Age for admission continued to be from 5 to 21 years. The term 
of instruction was reduced to not more than 5 years. Upon the 
opening of the school, 142 deaf children from New Jersey were re- 
ceiving instruction in institutions located in four different States. 
During the first year our State school had about 100 pupils. The in- 
crease in attendance was very gradual, and 20 years passed before 
the school had as many pupils as were being taught outside the State 
when it opened. Evidently, too, the legislature at that time was 
moved by considerations of economy, or it wished to afford the bene- 
fits of the school to a much larger population, as it reduced the term 
of instruction from 8 to 5 years and reduced the per capita mainte- 
nance from $300 to $225. 

Other changes with respect to age of admission and length of term 
instruction were made from time to time. A great step forward was 
made in 1888 when the first moneys were appropriated to establish 
and maintain courses in industrial education. These have been pro- 
gressively developed to the present time. Later, additional buildings, 
dormitories, an infirmary, power house, etc., were added, and when 
in 1925 that school plant was abandoned for the one at present 
occupied, it housed about 250 pupils of both sexes to whom were af- 
forded academic and vocational instruction. Not only because of the 
dilapidation of the school buildings and equipment but because of a 
clearer realization of the State’s duty to its deaf citizens by the law- 
makers, provision was made about 1923 for the purchase of a new 
site and the erection of suitable buildings for a new school for the 
deaf. The State board of education acquired the present site of the 
school, consisting of about 100 acres. What was deemed generous 
provision was made for buildings for administration, academic, and 
vocational instructions, dormitories, etc. The original plans contem- 
plated accommodation for 300 resident pupils, but although about 
$2,000,000 was expended, it was not sufficient to wholly carry out the 
a9" and wings on the dormitories and a wing on the industrial 

uilding were omitted. Several years later the boys’ dormitory was 
enlarged. The present enrollment is 371 resident pupils. 

Since its establishment the school has been administered under the 
direction of several superintendents. Dr. Weston Jenkins was the 
first. It was in his time the foundation for the now admirable organ- 
ization was laid. Especially notable was the beginning of vocational 
training which has been so developed that each pupil is now trained 
in some vocation which will enable him or her, upon leaving school, 
to occupy a place in our economic life and become a useful member 
of society. Following Dr. Jenkins was Mr. John P. Walker, during 
whose incumbency the physical plant was enlarged and facilities for 
vocational training increased. Mr. Walker was greatly loved by the- 
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pupils and staff and maintained a sympathetic interest in the school 
until his death a few years later. He was an honored guest when the 
present school buildings were dedicated. Mr. Walker was succeeded 
by Mr. Walter Kilpatrick, who served only 1 year, and was succeeded 
by Mr. Alvin E. Pope, the present superintendent. Of Mr. Pope it 
has been said by prominent educators of the deaf: 

The present head of the school is a man of the highest ideals, with an 
intensely human conception of the duties and responsibilities of his office. He 
has constructive vision and is animated with a desire to render the State 
a worthy service. In ability and in experience as an educator, he is eminently 
fitted for the responsibilities of his position, and is well qualified to establish 
his work on a high plane. He displays a genuine interest in the personal wel- 
fare of every child in his care, and his administration is conscientiously di- 
rected toward creating in the school a wholesome, friendly atmosphere in which 
the child as an individual is at all times the chief consideration. He takes 
a progressive view of the educational problem in its larger aspects, and he has 
succeeded in imparting to those who are working with him the same spirit, 
interpreting education as a function to bring out of each child the best that is 
in him. 

The morale, the excellent care of the children, the spirit of friendly coopera- 
tion that prevails, the high-minded purpose of the school program all find 
their inspiration in the heart and mind of the superintendent. 

The superintendent has accomplished a monumental work in building up the 
school, in leading it through the very difficult period of transition from the 
old to the new, and in establishing it as an enduring instrument for the 
service of the State. 


When we of New Jersey contemplate the beautiful buildings now 
comprising the school for the deaf, the commodious cottages which 
house the younger children and the attractive court where they play; 
the light and well-equipped school rooms for pupils of various ages, 
the homelike dormitori ies, all the facilities provided for their physi- 
cal well-being, for the training of the mind, hand, and body, we can- 
not but be proud of the manner in which our State has met its re- 
sponsibilities to its “ unfortunate children ”, if I may use the expres- 
sion of the legislature of 1874, and that, when prosperity returns 
to our people, as it must, provision will be made to accommodate 
our constantly growing school population by the addition of the 
necessary facilities. Upon the close of this half century of service 
we may look confidently forward that in the future, as in the past, 
New Jersey will not fail in her duty. 

With reference to its educational accomplishments, it need only be 
said that within the past few years, two surveys by competent educa- 
tors of the deaf have given the New Jersey school high rank. We 
of New Jersey believe it is one of the outstanding institutions of 
its kind in the United States. 

I hope this brief and necessarily sketchy story of our school has 
not wearied you. 

May this congress and convention inspire in all who participate 
renewed and stronger interest in the great profession teaching those 
handicapped as are the deaf. The teacher of the deaf must have 
intensive special training, unlimited patience, and a most sympa- 
thetic understanding. May God bless your deliberation to the end 
that your service and that of your associates throughout the world 
may be made fruitful of human happiness and broader social welfare. 
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ADDRESS 


(By Rey. Epwarp A. Morris, Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Trenton) 


In spite of a very well known historical assertion that all men are 
created free and equal we know as a matter of hard fact in life that 
that is not quite the whole truth. Economically and socially we 
know full well, as a matter of hard experience, that we are not free 
and equal. Intellectually, we know also that we are limited by 
certain restrictions and limitations of capacity that many of us have. 

Spiritually, we know that we are not equal in native endowment, 
and I take it that one of the main objectives of such work as that to 
which you have set your hearts and minds and hands is to equalize, 
as far as possible, these inequalities of life by creating an equality of 
opportunity for the underprivileged and handicapped, that they may 
be able to take their place out in the competitive world and go as 
far as their native endowment and their capacity will permit them 
to go. 

It has been my privilege to be an humble member of the under- 
privileged child committee of the Trenton Kiwanis Club, and in 
that capacity to observe at close range some of the work which is 
being done at the New Jersey School for the Deaf and in a modest 
way to commend that work to the Kiwanis Club of the State of New 
Jersey. That work has appealed to my mind and to my heart as no 
other work with which I have been in contact for some time has 
done. The Ministerial Union of Trenton is attempting to minister 
in a religious way to the needs of these handicapped people. 

May I say right here, however, that I believe the finest kind of 
religious education is not something which is imparted over a desk 
but something which is implanted by the contagion of life upon life, 
and I believe the example and the personality and the spirit and the 
mind and the heart that are exhibited by such men as Mr. Pope and 
those who work with him implant in the minds and hearts of their 
protégés ideals and purposes and motives which not only train their 
minds but make their lives richer and more worth living, and give 
them an impetus and a courage and a faith so that they can face 
life undaunted and unafraid. 


ADDRESS 
(By Rabbi ABRAHAM HOLTzBeERG, Trenton, N. J.) 


For us the thought of “ Love thy neighbor as thyself” is quite a 
simple thing, and we can comprehend the abstract idea quite readily, 
but with children in the school for the deaf, as you well know, it is 
an entirely different matter. We have to be more definite, we have to 
be more concrete, and we cannot be abstract. So, if you look upon the 
teaching of religion, or religious instruction, from the point of view 
of theology, may I say that we have failed. I don’t believe that the 
first essential of a religious life is theological belief; rather, the 
proper perspective of life, the proper interpretation of life, is ethics, 
so I have tried to inject into the lives of these children ethics with a 
religious background. 
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We have at times made use of the project method as an aid to 
religious instruction. I remember only about 2 or 3 years ago I went 
to the school quite worried We have a festival which is called the 
“ Feast of Lights.” In each Jewish home you will find during the 
period of 8 days an eight-branched candlestick or candelabra, and I 
wanted to put the idea over to the children. Finally the thought 
came to me that it would be a very fine project if the children of the 
school for the deaf would build such a candelabra. So I went to 
Mr. Pope and from him to Mr. Johnson at the school for the deaf, 
explained my thought and gave them a picture of the candelabra, 
and lo and behold, in about 3 weeks the boys had made a candelabra 
themselves, had put electric wires through it, and had designed the 
entire thing themselves. From that I was able to bring home the 
idea of the festival to them. 

Religious education among the deaf is something which has not 
been stressed as much as it should have been. It is most natural, of 
course, that emphasis should be placed upon vocational guidance, 
in order to prepare the individual for the economic life which he or 
she is to meet, but we cannot minimize religious education for the 
individual, we cannot send the child out into the world without an 
understanding of the meaning of life as interpreted by religion. 

After all, the problems which you face are the problems which we 
face. The problems of education, whether it is for the superior child 
or the underprivileged child, are problems which the church and 
the synagogue face. It behooves us then to work hand in hand, that 
through this cooperative effort we may be able to go from strength 
to strength, and prepare all those who come under the inspiration 
and guidance of our leadership to an understanding of life and how 
to meet it in a proper and successful manner. 

Mr. Pore. There are two men whom every teacher in the United 
States knows, and they are John Dewey and William H. Kilpatrick. 
It is a great honor for us to have such a man as Dr. Kilpatrick with 
us tonight, and he will interpret the theme of the Congress, which is 
“ New Objections in the Light of a Changing World.” I wish to 
introduce Dr. Kilpatrick. 


NEW OBJECTIVES IN THE LIGHT OF A CHANGING WORLD 


(By Dr. Wm. H. Kitpartrick, professor of the philosophy of education, Columbia 
University ) : 


Mr. Chairman, friends, it is a pleasure to talk with you this eve- 
ning. I must admit in advance I don’t know a thing about the 
education of the deaf, and for that reason I am not going to talk 
about that part of education. I am going to assume that deaf people 
are like other people, and that the teachers of the deaf people have, 
at least in certain respects, the same problems that all teachers have. 
In fact, I am going to discuss education without special reference to 
the deaf. My topic was given me, “ New Objectives in the Light of 
a Changing Civilization.” I suppose that means new objectives in 
education—at least, that is what I am going to talk about, but my 
concern will be with objectives that concern the citizen, the parent, 
just as truly as the teacher. So far as I am able to see it, we live all 
joined together; and education is life, the heart of life for everyone 
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who lives. Also nothing that I shall say is peculiar to childhood, 
peculiar to any age. It belongs to us all. 

New objectives, I am a little bit troubled about how new the 
program committee wish the objectives to be. At any rate all the 
objectives that I discuss will be so new that they are not yet in good 
working order. Some, in fact, are so new that most people haven’t 
thought much about them, but all of them, I believe, are things that 
we soon must be thinking about, in the light of our changing 
civilization. 

To begin with, I shall talk about three kinds of changes, which 
enter into and determine our problem of objectives. The first change 
is a very old kind. It has been here ever since life started, but it is 
only recently that we have begun to look it squarely in the face. It 
is only recently, so far as education goes, that we have come to any- 
thing like terms with it, and if I am any "judge, most schools haven’t 
found out about it yet. ’T refer to the kind of change that goes along 
with life as it develops, and life always develops novelly; that is, in 
novel fashion. Some of you may be a little surprised at this and say 
you know a lot of days one following the other just alike. Well, L 
am not so sure about that “ just alike.” In fact, I don’t believe it. 
I have talked before many groups, but I never talked to this group 
before, nor any like it. I never talked before this evening. This 
evening was never here before. This is a new occasion, in fact, if you 
think about it closely enough you can always say, “ This is a new 
occasion.” “This” occasion always is new. But you say, “ There 
is a lot of old about this new occasion.” ‘That is true. I have never 
been in this hall before, but I have been in other halls, and I knew 
this was a hall as soon as I saw it. I recognized it asa hall. I don’t 
know you as individuals but I know you as people, and I have a 
pretty good guess as to how you think and feel, because I know a 
great many people who live in this part of the world, and I know 
how they think and feel. I surmise that I can sum up in a general 
sort of way how you feel. And similarly with other familiar ele- 
ments here—this furniture I recognize it as such. I knew this was 
a chair as soon as I saw it. I believed I could sit in it with safety, 
and the one I tried did work all right. These things are all true, 
but there are many old elements in this brand-new occasion. Con- 
sider for example, what I am saying to you. I have not used a 
single new word, unless it be that word “novelly,” which is just an 
adverb made out of the adjective “ novel ”—I have not used a single 
word that you have not heard all of your lives, but you never heard 
these sentences before. Did any of you ever hear before any one of 
my sentences? I doubt it, unless it were some very short sentence, 
but no lengthy sentence, that I have used have you ever heard before. 
‘That is the way life develops, the same old words, the same grammar, 
the same construction, yes, but not the same sentences, not the same 
conversation, not the same discussions. So always with life, it de- 
velops novelly. I never lived this day before. You never lived this 
day before, and have lived this day differently from any day you ever 
lived before. 

Let us look at this further. At any moment try to look ahead. 
How far ahead can you tell what is going to happen? You can 
tell reasonably well that this building will stay here a good while. 
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I think so. I haven’t any doubt about it. You can tell reasonably 
well—at least I hope so—that these people will stay here a little 
longer. We can tell that perhaps, but just what will happen we do 
not know. You do not know what I shall say. I do not know how 
you wili take what I say. 

So you see, life does, in fact, develop in novel fashion. This is 
the most significant fact possibly of all in the world that I could 
state, to a set of people interested in conduct and in education, 
because conduct is exactly the effort to manage something, when you 
do not know how it is going to work out. Let us think about this a 
little further. Whenever you start on anything—I don’t care what 
you are doing, you may be making a dress, you may be cooking a 
meal, you may be talking with a friend, you may be teaching a 
class, you may be holding just a common conversation—you never 
know just how it is going to turn out, and you try to make it turn 
out your way, this is life, trying to make things turn out the way 
you think they ought to. I am not saying selfishly. You may have 
just as broad and unselfish a purpose as anybody could have, but you 
take hold of life to make it turn out the way you think it ought to 
turn out, as I am doing right here and now, trying so to take hold of 
this situation as to make a speech out of it that will be worth your 
hearing. I am trying to get hold of my subject and your interest and 
this occasion and put them together and out of all say something that 
will be worth while. I am trying to manage the manageable parts of 
this situation, to the end that I have set before me. And this is 
life. All conduct is like that. Intelligence, of course, enters. Act- 
ing intelligently is taking hold of a situation in an appropriate 
fashion so as to make it go more surely the way it should go. Acting 
is taking hold of a situation appropriately, according to the situa- 
tion, to make it go forward successfully. 

Now, if conduct and life be this, what is education? Education is 
the cumulative learning, out of the successive situations that you 
meet, learning that is how to deal with this situation now and how 
better to meet the others that are to come. You meet a situation. 
You try to deal with it as best you can. Then you meet the next 
situation. You profit by your past experience, and you grapple 
with this one to deal with it, using the things you have learned in 
the past. In this way you deal with this one as best you can, and 
then you go on to the next one, and you use the knowledge gained in 
all the preceding ones to help you better with the next. Education 
is simply the cumulative effect, the sum, the added sum of the 
successive learning effects. 

Let me say this over again. I face a situation. If I am going to 
deal with it intelligently I have to study it, and if I do deal with it 
successfully I learn how to deal with it. Learning is the result of 
successfully managing any situation. Study is the effort to deal 
with the situation intelligently; learning is what you take away with 
you after you have been through the experience. 

Let me say it still again. Study is the bringing of intelligence to 
bear upon a problematic, uncertain situation, so as to deal with it 
successfully. Study is the effort to grapple intelligently. That is 
what study is. Now, after you have so dealt with the situation, you 
bring something away with you. That is what you learn. It may be 
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skill, it may be knowledge, it may be a different attitude ou may 
say: “Well, never again shall I try that thing. I have failed ut- 
terly. I will never do that again.” If so, that is part of what you 
learn. Or you may have acquired some skill so that you can do it 
better the next time. That again is but one of the things you learn, 
for you always learn a lot of things—if you have studied carefully 
you learn a lot of things from each situation, and education is the 
organized aggregate of the successive learnings. 

Do you see now how study and learning and education are inherent 
in life; that life is novelly developed; the novel development of life 
means intelligent grappling with each situation as it comes, and that 
this means study, which results in learning, and the sum of all such 
means education ? 

If I didn’t have the rest of my topic to discuss I could easily spend 
the rest of my time elaborating the conception I have just developed, 
because in this you have the whole theory of the educative process, 
the whole theory of the curriculum, the whole theory of method. 
But I must go on to these new objectives. 

I said earlier that there were three kinds of change. The first one 
I have discussed, “‘ How life develops in novel fashion.” That is the 
first change. 

The second is like this: In modern times sciences, beginning 
about 3,000 years ago, have come to be a very outstanding fea- 
ture in life, tremendously significant. Science shows itself practi- 
cally in inventions, which we use in our factories and otherwise, and 
these inventions change our ways of living. ‘There are three stages. 
The inventions first of all change our ways of making a living. 
With new ways of making our living we next also change our ways 
of living together. And finally, if we change our ways of living to- 
gether, then it happens that our institutions, which are the old-time 
ways of living together, go more or less out of date. Insofar as we 
live together in different fashion, we must change somewhat our 
institutions. 

Now note the argument. I know of no escape from it. Science 
grows in geometrical ratio. There is more and more of it each 
decade than ever before. I read the other day Millikan’s statement 
that physics, the oldest of our sciences, our best-established science— 
developed since 1893 more new theories than in all the rest of time 
put together. That has happened in 40 years. 

If science develops in that way, inventions develop similarly in 
geometrical ratio. I read the other day from Boas that in the Stone 
Age man went 30,000 years without making a single new significant 
invention—30,000 years. How many inventions do we now make? 
If these new inventions come more and more rapidly, that means 
that we change our ways of living and thinking more and more 
rapidly, and that means that our ways of living and everything else 
is in a turmoil, more or less, and we have before us as no set of people 
ever had before in the world, the problem of facing a rapidly chang- 
ing civilization. It is a problem new in degree. It is so new in 
degree that it almost makes us dizzy. 

Now, what does all this mean? This means that our young people 
have got to learn to live amidst very rapid change. It also means 
this: That as civilization changes it doesn’t change evenly. For 
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instance, the ways of getting over the ground change much more 
rapidly than the ways of writing with your hand. Hand working 
has not changed much, so far as I know, in a thousand years but 
the ways of getting over the ground in machines have changed very 
much in the last decade or two. In particular our ways of thinking 
about morals, our ways of thinking about religion, change for some 
people and do not change for some other people: and now we are 
in great trouble because some people think thus and so about religion 
and morals, and some others won’t think that way, and we don’t get 
together. As nearly as I can make out, there has never been a time 
in the history of the world when so many grown people do not know 
what to think about religion or morals. And if the grown people 
don’t know what to think, what are they going to teach the children? 
They simply don’t know what to teach, and some parents are 
greatly troubled and many of the children are greatly troubled, not 
knowing what is the matter with them. This gives us a great prob- 
lem. My problem is new objectives. One of the new objectives then 
is to get morals on a basis where children can understand the matter 
and will probably live better. But this is easier said than done. 
Hitherto our morals have been on a basis of authority. The mother 
and the father told the children: “ You must do so and so because 
it is right” and if the child said, “ Why is it right? I don’t see 
why it is right.” “ Well the church—or the synagogue or the priest— 
says so”, or “ The Bible says so.” But now, somehow that doesn’t 
go the way it used to with young people. Shall we quote these 
authorities to our children? Some old people say we should do so, 
but others say it doesn’t do any good to do it: that it does harm if 
you just rely on that. Well, somehow we have got to face that 
problem. 

So one of our objectives is to learn how to put morals on a basis 
that we as grown people can see and understand, and then we can 
help the young to see and understand; counting this as a problem I 
am going to suggest to you my answer. I am putting together the 
first and second of my changes. My answer is somewhat like this 
{I didn’t make this up; it is one 1 have accepted): As I myself 
face this situation with its possible alternatives I have got to ask, 
“Tf I were to do this, what would happen to other people? If I 
were to do this other thing, what would happen to people?) What 
can I do that would best turn out for everybody concerned?” If 
I can get myself more and more to the place where I will ask those 
questions, and second, better and better to the place where I can 
answer them intelligently, then I am myself making progress in 
bettering morals on the necessary intelligent basis. That is, for 
me, the answer to this moral question. If I am a teacher or a parent, 
I have got to work with young people and I must ask, “ How can I 
help my son or daughter or pupil so to manage his life that it will 
turn out best for everybody concerned?” We thus put morals on a 
basis where we can at any rate study them. But I must hasten to 
the third kind of change. Let us, however, get the first two closer 
together. Life develops novelly, each situation must be considered. 

The first one: I must then think intelligently each thing that I 
do, in order to do it well. The second kind of change: I am living 
in a world that is changing very rapidly, so that I am under, if 
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anything, the greater necessity for considering what I do and its 
effects on others. The second kind of change simply makes the first 
more difficult and adds, therefore, to the necessity for thinking more 
about it. 

Now, I come to the third thing which, perhaps, was in the minds 
of the committee, and that is this: We have come within the last 
2 or 3 years to think about our social problems more seriously than for 
a long time. We are thinking more seriously. And why? Because 
our economic system has broken down. Why has it broken down? 
I will tell you why I think it has broken down, in order to be able 
to get an objective or two out in the open. In my opinion our 
economic system has broken down for this reason: Our industrial 
plants, our industrial civilization, brings ever greater aggregates 
of men into interdependent relationships. Factories are added 
together into great combinations. They must do business on a vastly 
bigger scale. This combination—let us say the General Electric Co., 
and this one, the United States Steel, and the other great ones—if 
they don’t all so work together so that they can fit with agriculture, 
with mining, and with all the rest, then our inclusive system won’t 
work, The various parts have got to work together. 

Let us see how trouble arose. If the wheat farmers raise more 
wheat than is needed then they cannot sell. If they cannot sell and 
get money for their wheat, they cannot buy from the people who 
make clothes or shoes, or electrical apparatus; they cannot buy these 
other things. Then some other factory has to close down because the 
farmers can’t buy from it. This means that the people who formerly 
worked in that factory cannot now buy from the other factories 
or from the farmers. Each factory so shut down increases the 
trouble. There must be a balance, enough wheat to go around, 
enough electrical apparatus to go around. The wheat and the 
electrical apparatus and the steel and the hats and the shoes must 
be in such balance that enough hats are made to supply the need 
for hats and no more; enough wheat produced to supply the need 
for wheat, and no more and no less. That is one balance. 

But there is needed another balance. When the farmer sells his 
wheat he must get enough money so that he can buy his proportion 
of hats and coats and electrical supplies and railroad travel and so 
on. If we haven’t got these two balances, the scheme as a whole 
won't work, and that is where we are right now. 

Let me say it all over again. By spreading out, becoming big, 
joining us all together, we have all been brought into one big aggre- 
gate. Modern industrial society has in fact become one. It must 
fit together in all its parts. If these do not fit together, the scheme 
of things breaks down, as we now see it. And it has been doing this 
off and on for the last 100 years. It seems to get worse, at any rate, 
this is one of the worst and probably the worst depression that we 
have ever had. We have grown tothe place where everything is now 
one corporate affair, one all-inclusive affair, but we are trying to 
run this corporate twentieth century industrial civilization on nine- 
teenth century individualistic methods, and it won’t work. 

For myself, I am deeply concerned with this economic aspect of the 
situation, but in some ways I am more concerned with other aspects 


of the situation. Consider the moral situation in society. We have 
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two opposite demands: one that says we must all work together, and 
the other that says that each must look out for himself ; thus we 
have an essential contradiction in our social life. One demand says 
we must all work together, and there would be a set of morals that go 
with that, and it happens to be morals that fit our historic religions. 
Our older religions said, you must love your neighbor as yourself, you 
must all work together, each must care for all the rest. But the 
other consideration says: “If you don’t look out for yourself, no- 
body else will.” And business is built on that basis. 

In this way, we have two sets of morals. There is no need to deny 
it, for it is a fact. We have here with us at work two sets of morals. 
One that says, “ Join with everybody to make the whole thing go 
as one success.” The other says, “ Don’t join with anybody unless 
vou can make money for yourself by it.” We are trying to run 
both of these systems at the same time, and it won’t work. We have 
civil war at the heart of our civilization. That is our fundamental 
difficulty and it is going to stay with us until we solve the economic 
problem. We may get, out of this depression, but we will get into 
another one in 10 years’ time. We are going to have depression after 
depression until we learn to solve this economic problem. And, if 
we, of all, never have decent morals, we shall never have decent 
politics, we shall never have a decent school education until we have 
solved that problem. What is the need of teaching our young people 
in school to work for the common good, when as soon as they leave 
us and go into business, someone ‘will say: “Do you believe that 
bunk? You will never make a business man at that rate. You have 
got to look out for yourself. We don’t want anybody in our busi- 
ness that is trying to make the other fellow’s business prosper. We 
want our business to prosper.” And what is the result? We in the 
church and the synagogue and the schools teach one kind of morals. 
Some good families go with us in teaching it, yes, and then when 
the boy or girl gets | grown and gets out ‘into business, they say: 
“We cant run business that way. “Tt won't work.” 

Now, I don’t profess to be on the inside of what is happening in 
Washington. I know I am not, but I have my guess as to what is 

happening. I think that President Roosevelt believes essentially just 
what I have been saying, and I believe that he has taken advantage, 
justly and properly I think, of the very serious business condition 
existing on March 3, 4, and 5—he has taken advantage of that situ- 
ation, the awful plight we were in, to get the country to put into 
his hands the machinery for changing our whole economic system, 
and therefore our whole civilization. 

Now I must stop, but let me name some objectives. If we are 
going to make a success of this very new venture, and if we don’t 
succeed with this the next crisis will be much harder—no question 
about it—if we don’t succeed with this it will be a much harder and 
tighter pull and there will be much more radical measures used. I 
hope we can succeed on our democratic basis. What we want to do 
then through our schools, through our churches, through our civic 
organizations, through adult education, through every agency we 
can, we want to get young men and old to studying the problem of 
civilization, the economic “aspects of our civilization first, and then 
how the economic civil war at the very heart of our social process— 
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how that contradiction at the very heart of our social process de- 
moralizes our politics, demoralizes our efforts in general—we want 
to understand that so that we shall be determined to give up the old 
and the outworn, selfish, each-man-for-himself policy and get to- 
gether on a basis that puts us all working for the common good. 
And do you know, we have every reasonable assurance that if we 
were to get together intelligently we can create wealth twice, five 
times , perhaps 10 times any “wealth we have ever created; of course 
we must distribute it justly because the “ new deal ” wont work on 
any other basis. Then we shall have a civilization such as the world 
has never known before. It is possible to do it. And as we do it, 
and in order to effect it, the finest single thing about it will be that 
we shall have a social cause for which we can work for unselfishly, 
all together, all working for the common good. This will heal our 
moral problem, it will heal the split in the heart of social life. We 
can then cooperate intelligently for the common good. We shall 
cease to work against each other and work together. That is the 
new, great single objective. And education must work to have us 
study this thing so that we can see it and understand it. This is a 
great objective; we must begin in the schools and we must work 
with older people, because all must understand it. We are needed, 
and we must succeed. 

Mr. Pops. I wish to say to all those present that next Thursday 
evening we will have another meeting in this building, and that 
Governor Moore and Dr. Lindeman will speak. Dr. Lindeman’s 
topic will be “ The Crisis in Education.” 

There follows a reception in the adjoining room, and we wish 
all those who would like to meet the speakers, the foreign dele- 
gates, officers of the convention, superintendents, and others in 
general will stay and pass into the adjoining room. 

(Whereupon, at 10 p. m., the meeting adjourned.) 


SECOND DAY, MONDAY, JUNE 19, 1933 


PROGRAM 


8 to 9 a. m—Classroom demonstrations: 
Kindergarten activities, Mrs. Bessie C. Perlman, New Jersey school. 
First grade: Language drill as presented through Miss Fitzgerald’s 

“Straight Language”; Miss Annette B. Dinsmore, New Jersey school. 

Second grade: Circus project, including all subjects; Miss Cleta Shiflet 
New Jersey school. 

Third grade, special: Hard-of-hearing and deafened children. Transporta- 
tion project, including all subjects; Mrs. Margaret B. Birchenall, New 
Jersey school. 

Acoustic training with the radio-ear, younger children; Mrs. Mary M. 
Mills, New Jersey school. 

Language and reading, Miss Josephine Bennett, Lexington Avenue School, 
New York City. 

The tactile method, Miss Sophia K. Alcorn, Detroit day school. 

Intermediate grade: Language; Miss Imogene Allen, New Jersey school. 

Advanced grade: Reading; Miss Frances K. Bell, New Jersey school. 

Advanced grade: Arithmetic; Charles E. MacDonald, New Jersey school. 

Lexington Avenue School language methods in advanced grades; Miss 

Mildred A. Groht, Lexington Avenue School, New York City. 
Straight language; Miss Edith Fitzgerald, Virginia school. 
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§ to 10:30 a. m.—Sectional group sessions: 
Health and physical education; Paper, Health and physical education; Dr. 
Allen G. Ireland, director of physical education, New Jersey State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 
Vocational training; Shop demonstrations ; foys’ shops and girls’ shops. 
10: 30 a. m. to 12 m.: 
Sectional group session: 
Vocational Training: 
Paper, The Changing Economic Conditions of Today and Their 
Effect on the Worker, John A. McCarthy, superintendent of in- 
dustrial education, Trenton, N. J. 
Paper, The Effect of This Changing Order on the Handicapped 
Worker, M. M. Walter, director, bureau of rehabilitation, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
General session: 
10 :3U-—-Address; Supt. Alvin E. Pope, New Jersey, president. One 
minute in silent meditation in memory of Dr. Thomas A. McAloney. 
i 10: 45—Paper, The Five-Slate Method of the Colorado School. 
: 11—Paper, Wing’s Symbols; Miss Josephine F. Quinn, of the Minne- 
: sota school. Discussion, A. P. Buchanan, of the Texas school. 





i 11: 15—NStraight language; Miss Edith Fitzgerald, of the Virginia 
school. 

| 11: 30—Paper, Meeting the Health Problems in the Schools for the 
Deaf; Dr. Thomas D. Wood, professor emeritus, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


1:30 to 2:30 p. m.—Classroom demonstrations: 
Rhythm and voice work; Mrs. Mary M. Mills, New Jersey school. 
Preschool children; Miss Julia M. Connery, Central Institute, St. Louis, 


Mo. 
Language and reading; Mrs. Rachel D. Davies, western Pennsylvania 
j school, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Intermediate grade: 

Reading; Mrs. Sara McGill, New Jersey school. 

i Activity project; Mrs. Anna C. Smith, New Jersey school. 

i Advanced grade: 

History; John F. Grace; New Jersey school. 

Lip reading; Miss Dorothy M. Morris, Clarke School, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Intermediate grade: Speech; Miss Jeannette J. Christmas, Pennsylvania 
school, Mount Airy, Pa. 
2:30 to 4 p. m.—Sectional group sessions: 
Vocational Training, Boys. Round-table discussions on boys’ ' vocational 

i training. 

Vocational Training, Girls. Discussions of theme: Types of Training as 
Affected by a Changing Order. Training Now Given Girls in Schools for 
the Deaf; Miss Grace MacDonald, Lexington Avenue School, New York 
City. Analysis of Types of Training Given; Miss Estelle Breese, Penn- 

| sylvania school; and Mrs. Isabel K. Noble, New Jersey school. 

Justification for the establishment of a course of study in a vocation; Helen 
Livingstone, extension division, State department of education, New York. 
Discussion : 

Art: Art as related to the pupils’ chosen vocation ; Mrs. Hazel T. Craig, 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Physical education, boys: New objectives in developing programs for 
boys. Round table discussion led by George W. Harlow, Pennsyl- 
vania School. 

Physical education, girls: Bringing the joy of the dance to the deaf; 
Mary Wood Hinman, New York City. 

Health education: Present trends in health education in New Jersey; 
Lula Dilworth, assistant director of health education, Trenton, N. J. 

4 to 5: 30 p. m.—Sectional group sessions: 
Principals and Supervising Teachers: 

General principles of supervision; Dr. F. M. Garver, school of education, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Scientific supervision of teachers in service: Edgar T. Bunce, assistant 

| commissioner of education in charge of teachers training, State of 

New Jersey. 
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8 to 9 p. m.—Costume pageant, auditorium of the New Jersey school: 

“An Hour of Fashion,” illustrating the correlation of the girls’ and boys’ 
vocational departments and art department. 

9 p. m.—International costume and flag drill, girls from the Pennsylvania 
school. 

9:10 p. m.—Motion pictures, taken by Mrs. Alvin B. Pope. 

9:20 p. m.—Basketball game, auditorium of the New Jersey school. 

Hxhibition game between the teams of the Illinois school for the deaf, cham- 
pions of the central schools, and the Pennsylvania school, champions of 
the eastern schools. 

MORNING SESSION 


The meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf was called to order in the auditorium of the New Jersey School 
for the Deaf by Supt. Alvin E. Pope, president of the convention. 


ADDRESS OF Supt. ALVIN E. Pope, PRESIDENT OF THE CONVENTION 


Since the last meeting of the convention we have suffered a great 
loss in the death of its president, Dr. Thomas S. McAloney. Dr. 
McAloney received his education and training in Ireland and it was 
there he cost his career as a teacher of the deaf. Later he taught 
in Canada and then in the United States. For a time he devoted 
his efforts exclusively to the blind. However, he gave up this work 
when he accepted the superintendency of the Colorado School for 
the Deaf. He was one of our most successful teachers and adminis- 
trators and one of the most beloved in the profession. It is fitting 
that we should at this meeting pay tribute to his memory by standing 
for 1 minute. 

(The convention rose and stood for 1 minute.) 

The secretary of the convention, Dr. J. Schuyler Long, who has 
served us well and long, has been at the point of death for some time. 
Today we are happy to announce that he is beginning to recover and 
that the doctors believe he will be restored to health. We all wish 
him a speedy recovery. 

In order to keep abreast with the theme of the congress, new 
objectives in the light of a changing world, it becomes necessary to 
modify some of the activities of the convention. Therefore a com- 
mittee was appointed to revise the sections of the convention so as 
to conform to present and future needs of our organization. Many 
of the old sections did not function. Some of the committees never 
knew exactly what their duties were. One section belonged to the 
conference of executives. For these reasons the committee recom- 
mends a new arrangement of sections and a new process by which 
they should function. It was suggested that the convention elect a 
leader of each section and that each section should organize and 
elect its own officers, five in number, who will work with the leader. 
This method gives each section a great deal of independence. The 
leader is simply to give advice and counsel and to thoroughly bind’ 
the committee to the convention. In order to carry out the above 
plan it was necessary to make some alterations in the constitution. 
A committee will submit these alterations for your consideration at 
the business meeting. Also the nominating committee will submit 
candidates for the leaders of the different sections. I am stating 
these facts in order that everyone will have time to give some 
thought to them before our business meeting. 

The convention program emphasizes the teaching of language by 
demonstrations, explanations, and papers. In the early days many 
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young college men entered the profession who had been thoroughly 
trained in the classics. They simply transferred the methods by 
which they were then taught Latin and Greek to the methods of 
teaching English to the deaf. This was known as the “ grammar 
method.” Later many grammatical devices were introduced. Some 
of these visualized the language to the deaf child and enabled him 
to better understand it and use it. All of these devices represent a 
forward step in the teaching of the deaf. These were followed by a 
device called the “ Five-slate method ” invented by Miss Barry, of 
the Colorado school. This device, although having many weak- 
nesses, has played a very important and beneficial role in the educa- 
tion of the deaf. It has recently been revised by Mrs. Margaret C. 
Smith, of the Colorado school, eliminating some of its weaknesses 
and developing it more minutely so that it now operates very much 
like Miss Fitzgerald’s straight-language device. The Wing symbols 
are simple and pliable. They still serve a very prominent part in the 
education of the deaf in a few of our best schools. I was surprised 
to learn that little was known about Miss Barry or the inventor of 
the Wing symbols and that it was impossible to secure a photograph 
of either. It is discouraging that some of those who have contrib- 
uted so much to the education of the deaf during certain periods of 
our professional development left so few records, while others who 
have known little and done little have left voluminous records of 
what they had thought. 

Miss Fitzgerald, the inventor of the straight-language device, has 
made a great contribution to the education of the deaf, greater I 
believe than any other deaf teacher. Her method is developed more 
minutely and it serves as an outline throughout the grades. It is 
particularly helpful to slow pupils, but is by no means confined to 
them. 

In addition to the above devices we are demonstrating the Lexing- 
ton Avenue method of teaching language as developed under Miss 
Edith M. Buell, and also the methods used in the western Pennsyl- 
vania school as developed by Mrs. Rachel D. Davies. These last 
two methods are the result of applying psychological methods, used 
in the public school for teaching hearing children, to the deaf child. 

The convention has assembled all these different methods of teach- 
ing language in order that the profession at large might have the 
opportunity of viewing them one at a time and apprising their value. 

Perhaps you may think we have overemphasized our methods for 
teaching language in our program and not given enough considera- 
tion to the new methods of teaching reading. We have, however, 
demonstrations in reading by Mrs. Davies and by the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf and papers by Mrs. Davies and Miss Helen 
Thompson. 

A word of caution is necessary in presenting this program. It 
must be emphasized that the English language is not logical and 
neither is the child’s mind. Most of the devices for teaching lan- 
guage to the deaf have been organized by an adult mind along 
logical lines believing that the child’s mind will operate in accord- 
ance with the device planned. But we believe that every teacher 
should know these devices and be thoroughly acquainted with them 
in order that she may use them as crutches to assist the child in his 
110861—35——3 
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progress. She should reserve the freedom to apply these in accord- 
ance with her personality and the present requirements of her class. 
A word of warning is necessary in the application of these methods, 
and that warning refers to the methods of supervision. Supervi- 
sion and methods go hand in hand. Many of our schools use the 
Ford or the factory plan of supervision. The principal does all 
of the thinking. The outline or plans are applied in a militaristic 
manner. The teacher must only move in certain grooves. She is 
not given much opportunity to think or to apply what she has 
learned about the handling of children in her recent teacher-train- 
ing courses. Often the system is applied with supervision which 
is so severe that one would think the object of the school is simply 
to teach children to respond to formal suggestions from the teacher. 
Such conditions often crush the personality of a good teacher while 
a poor teacher may go through the motions without knowing what it 
is all about. This tends to make robots of the teachers and also of 
the pupils. Under these conditions the administrative head of the 
school often finds it difficult to know a good teacher from a poor 
teacher. If a time should come when such teachers would have to 
stand on their own feet, they would be filled with fear and conster- 
nation. Supervision is necessary, but it should help the teacher 
to utilize her personality and encourage her to create new methods of 
approach or to assist her in using the tools of her profession more 
efficiently. Language cannot be effectively taught by working up 
a little artificial stimulus in the classroom and forcing expression 
through set grooves. The pupils must have real life interests. They 
must have a great urge to make themselves understood before lan- 
guage can be taught effectively. 

The convention program emphasizes language and reading. It 
also has papers on psychology, mental hygiene, health, physical 
education, vocational education, the teaching of subject matters, and 
so forth. 

The convention has also made great efforts to have demonstrations 
covering these different activities. I believe that these demonstra- 
tions will be as popular as the papers, if not more popular. The 
exhibits and motion pictures will also give new ideas which will 
not be handled either by papers or demonstrations. These exhibits 
are made so that they will show how the pupil is taught, and they 
will in no case be an accumulation of finished products. 

Many of the sections of the convention, such as health and physi- 
cal training, vocational education, and art, and so forth, are hold- 
ing separate meetings under their own supervision. 

We have tried to prepare these programs for the benefit of the 
teacher, and we hope you will find them interesting, helpful, and 
full of suggestions. 

Mr. Porr. We proceed now to our program. We shall now have 
a paper on The Five-Slate Method. 


HISTORY OF THE FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM LATER KNOWN AS “THE 
BARRY SLATE SYSTEM ” 


The Barry Slate System, by Miss Katherine E. Barry, is a method 
of teaching language to deaf children by means of separate slates, 
or columns, in which the various component parts of a sentence 
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d- are developed, affording the deaf child a visual aid in sentence struc- 
Ss. ture, since he lacks the sense of hearing to guide him in assembling 
ls, words and phrases into a logical whole to express a complete 
ri- thought. 

he The Barry Slate System makes use of six columns, the first for 
ill : the subject and its modifiers; the second for the verb; the third for 
ate ; the object of the verb, whether a single word, a phrase or a clause; 
is : the fourth for the preposition; the fifth for the object of the preposi- 
as. a tion and the sixth, or extra column, for the adverbial element of 
n- 's time, manner, condition, etc. This extra column is not numbered 
ch . since the adverbial element has no fixed position in the sentence. By 
ly } means of these columns the deaf child is eventually enabled to re- 
or, i member the correct position of the various parts of the sentence 
ile 4 and in addition he is provided with a visual guide upon which he 
it i may depend for help in expressing, in correct English, his experi- 
of : ences and impressions. 


he 3 The Barry Slate System is similar to the Theory of Ciphers— 
a method of language teaching used in France by Abbe Sicard, a 


or : 

to 4 teacher of the deaf in the middle part of the nineteenth century. 
.r- a Whether or not Miss Barry was familiar with the Theory of Ciphers 
er is problematical. It may be that her method of teaching language 
of i was an outgrowth of Sicard’s method or it may be that she was 
re : entirely unacquainted with his theory and that her system was 
up ; entirely her own. Be that as it may, the two are so very similar that 
on it is possible Miss Barry’s work was somewhat influenced by the 
ey 5 Frenchman’s Theory of Ciphers. 

n- a At the second convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 

; in 1851, another Frenchman, Laurent Clerc, illustrated Sicard’s 
It : method of teaching language and then again in 1858 at the fifth 
al convention an article explaining this method was presented by 
nd Harvey P. Peet. 

. The Theory of Ciphers was presumably first used by Sicard for 
ns i distinguishing the parts of a sentence by placing 1 over the subject, 
‘a- f 2 over the verb, 3 over the direct object, 4 over the preposition, and 
he a 5 over the object of the preposition. It has not been definitely es- 
ill a tablished whether or not vertical lines were drawn between the vari- 
its 5 ous words or phrases constituting the parts of the sentence, but to 
ey . uote from Dr. Harris Taylor’s article, Elements of a Course of 

4 tudy, appearing in the American Annals of the Deaf in the year 
si- a 1916, “* * * we know that in all human probability from the 
d- 4 very beginning such lines must have been drawn to separate the col- 

3 umns when the slate was small or the writing crowded or irregular.” 
he & The Theory of Ciphers was introduced into the Indiana School 
nd % for the Deaf by Dr. Thomas MacIntire some time prior to 1879, and 

i between that date and 1882 he also introduced the system into the 
ve 1 Michigan School. Thence it traveled to the Pennsylvania institu- 

; tion at Mount Airy and later to various other schools throughout the 

‘ United States. After a period of popularity, it was discarded al- 
1E 4 together and language teaching in schools for the deaf was once 

j more largely accomplished by what might be termed “ The Natural 

i Method.’ 
od 4 Then in 1893 Miss Barry’s first article appeared in The Educator, 


dealing with her method of developing language with deaf children 
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by means of separate slates or columns. It had been a number of 
years since Sicard’s theory had been used at all in schools for the 
deaf and consequently many teachers in our schools at the time Miss 
Barry’s article appeared had never heard of the Theory of Ciphers 
and it is perfectly possible that Miss Barry knew little or nothing 
of it at the time she worked out her method. However, regardless of 
any influence that may have prompted the writing of such an article, 
it is evident that Miss Barry deserved credit for attempting to bring 
to the attention of educators of the deaf a’means whereby they 
might develop and help keep straight the language of this group of 
handicapped children. Later appeared Miss Barry’s book, the Five 
Slate System, subsequently changed to the Barry Slate System, 
in which Miss Barry explained and illustrated the presenting of the 
various steps in teaching language to a first-year class. Prior to this 
time little had been accomplished toward standardizing either what 
to teach or how to teach it. Practically every teacher of the deaf 
was experimenting in this field and passing on, to those within the 
immediate vicinity, schemes which had seemed to prove somewhat 
successful in producing desired results in a particular class. 

Miss Barry’s book was a record of the working out of the lan- 
guage problem with a particular group of children of which she 
was teacher. When she had experimented with her method later 
with other classes, she made various changes in the manner of pres- 
entation and in addition made use of the columns in developing 
language in more advanced grades. 

Insofar as we are able to ascertain, Miss Barry’s book was the 
first one placed on the market in the hope of putting in the hands of 
teachers of the deaf a definite plan for developing language in the 
beginning grades and for straightening out what is usually known 
as “mixed-up ” language. 

The outline of work as carried on by Miss Barry in the higher 
grades does not appear in book form, but Dr. McAloney’s article, 
“The Barry Slate System ”, which appeared in the Volta Review of 
December 1931, covers in more or less detail the principles usually 
taken up in these grades. This article has recently been printed in 
pamphlet form and made available to teachers of the deaf in the 
hope of clearing up some of the questions arising as to the manner 
in which the Barry Slate System can be used in developing lan- 
guage in the upper grades. Teachers using this pamphlet together 
with Miss Barry’s book have a very valuable aid for readily and 
systematically following all steps in language development as out- 
lined in all grades in schools for the deaf. 

Mr. Porr. Next is a presentation of the subject of Wings Sym- 
bols, by Miss Josephine F. Quinn, of the Minnesota School. 


DISCUSSION OF WING’S SYMBOLS 


(By Miss JosePpHINE F. Quinn, Supervising Teacher in the Minnesota School, 
Faribault, Minn.) 


In the Minnesota school, as in most other schools, of course, our 
primary aim is language. By that I do not mean that speech and 
speech-reading are in any way neglected where they are possible of 
attainment but language at all costs. 
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We have found Wing’s Symbols to be a wonderful help in con- 
veying to the beginning ‘child a mental picture of the arrangement of 
words in a sentence. 

Teachers coming to us from other schools inv: ariably say, “ Oh, you 
use Wing’s Symbols here, and I’m afraid I don’t know anything 
about them. They sound complicated.” The system is so simple, 
however, that after a general idea of their use is given we find that 
almost always the teachers become very enthusiastic about them and 
use them constantly in correction of language work. 

We try not to cumber the child in any way. The symbols are a 
means, not an end. ‘They are used incidentally as a help in the 
teaching of language and we have found them to be very effective 
chiefly through their flexibility and simplicity. 

As'‘soon as the child has a sufficient vo sabulary he begins sentence 
writing. When he can write a sentence of two words as, “ Mary 
cried,” we simply place over - word “ Mary” a small letter “s” 
and over the word “ cried ” v” such as this “ y——s ” with the 
last line turning down—the child i in the meantime knowing nothing 
of the import of these symbols. 

When the article is used as in, “A boy ran” the figure “3” is 
placed over it. This is continued through the list of intransitive 
verbs and when the transitive form is taken up the form of the “v” 
is changed to this “ v showing there is something to follow. 
The adjective is also indicated by the figure “ 3.” 

The possessive form is shown by the figure “2” as, “ John pulled 

» 


“ 








Mary’s hair, the prepositional form by a line and a figure “4” as, 
4 - 4 

“on the table,” “over a bench.” The figure “5” is used for the 
adverbial form. 

By constantly placing the proper symbols above the different 
words in the sentence the child unconsciously begins to associate a 
special position with the proper part of speech with the result that 
after a short time he is writing sentences using words in perfect 
sequence. If a word is omitted the symbol indicating it will at once 
call attention to the omission and the correction will be made by the 
child himself. 

These forms cover the first year’s work and if any one is interested 
in the symbols further I have placed a number of booklets concerning 
them on the corner of the platform and anyone is welcome to take 
a copy. 

One advantage of Wing’s Symbols is their simplicity and flexibil- 
ity so that it is possible to use them up through the grades and the 
higher classes. We have found them to be espec ially valuable in 
correlating them with technical grammar when that study is taken 
up. It is so simple to classify all the “s’s ” and “ o0’s ” as nouns, the 
“3’s” as adjectives, the “ v ” with the line bent down as showing the 
intransitive verb, one with the line extended * v *, the transitive, 
the “4” as the preposition, “5” as the adverb, “6” the infinitive 
and “7” the participle. 

Mr. Porr. We shall now hear from Mr. A. P. Buchanan, principal 
in the Texas school, on the subject treated by Miss Quinn. 

Mr. Bucnanan. Seventeen years of work in the Minnesota school 
created in me a desire to see the symbols used by our children. I 
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like them because the symbols are placed over the words in the 
sentence as it is written on the board in connected language, in news 
items, current events, and answers to questions. Any time you see 
an improperly constructed sentence, improper form of the verb, a 
misplacement of the adverbial phrase, a misplacement of the ae. 
tive or time modifier, you ask the child to symbolize the sentence as 
it appears on the board. This is merely asking the child to reread 
his work. The first thing the child does is to Took it over in order 
to pick out the subject. He thinks, “Is my verb transitive or in- 
transitive?” If it is transitive, it requires an object. He looks for 
its object. He looks at his verb to see whether it is present, past, 
or future tense. He looks at his time modifier. If he finds this 
phrase is wrong, he replaces the present tense for the future or the 
past. It is not necessar y to break that sentence down and put it into 
a key, frame, or slate. He has it before him just as it should be 
written. We find the symbols essential in teaching the adjective in 
the predicate. It shows its function very clearly by representing 
the predicate adjective by the symbol “ C and the pupil does not 
get it confused as a part of the predicate. 

In teaching a new adjective or a new form of a word or a new 
word, we try to teach it in its various forms: First as an adjective 
modifyi ing a subject; in the predicate, as a predicate adjective; 
modifying the object, modifying the object of a prepositional phrase ; 
or whichever way it may be used. By placing the symbol on the 
board we can say “ 3—S ”, or in other words, the adjective modifying 
the subject. 

This comes to my mind with reference to the word “boy.” We 
teach it as a noun. We say we would like to have it incorporated 
into a sentence as the subject. We write “boy” on the board and 
put “S” over it. The child incorporates it as the subject. Then 
we develop it as the object. We put “O” over the word “ boy.” 
The child incorporates it as the object. We then ask him to use it 
in a prepositional phrase, ““4—boy.” It is used as the object of the 
preposition. I presume you could go as far as to develop “ boy ” as 
being used as an adjective. In a primary class it may take a little 
demonstration work; it may take a few pictures in order to do it, 
but if you have a doll you might ask the child, “ What have we? ” 
“A doll.” Allright. Geta doll dressed in skirts and a doll dressed 
in a hat, coat, and pants. Ask the child, “ What have we?” “A 
girl doll.” “What have we on the other side?” “A boy doll.” 
We have developed the word “ boy ” as “3”, the adjective. And in 
this way we build up a vocabulary. This is very easy with the use 
of the symbols. 

I think Miss Quinn made the remark that all of the essential parts 
of the sentence are expressed in letters: S, V, O, and C, and the 
modifiers in figures. There are seven modifying terms, running up 
to the participle and the infinitive. We find that the child uses the 
symbols very readily. If there is a doubt after a sentence has been 
constructed, the pupils will of their own accord place the symbols 
over their sentences and reason out where they have made their 
mistake. 

The few years that we tried the symbols in the Texas school we 
had very good results. The past year we have been using Miss Fitz- 
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gerald’s straight language method. We like it very much, but we 
find many things in Miss Fitzgerald’s work that do not cover the 
ground as thoroughly as the symbols, and we find many things in 
Miss Fitzgerald’s work which the symbols lack. But I think if we 
work the two together we can get good results. 

Mr. Popr. The next number on the program is a paper by Miss 
Edith Fitzgerald on Straight Language. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF 
(By Edith Fitzgerald, Associate Principal Virginia School for Deaf and Blind) 


It would be impossible in a few lectures or demonstrations to touch 
even the outstanding points of the method set forth in “ Straight Lan- 
guage for the Deaf.” Therefore, it seems best to major on the key and 
its uses, 

However, it should be understood that the key is not the method 
or vice versa. The latter is a language method which puts into the 
teacher’s hands systematic plans for the natural de velopment of the 
deaf child’s language. Principles are presented in the order of his 
needs. 

For instance, the young deaf child struggling with speech is quite 
likely to say, “I like apples” and “I like this” before he feels the 
urge to attempt “I like to swim.” When he does have need for self 
expression in the latter form, there will be similar statements to which 
he will want to give expression, and he should be prepared to do so 
independently and spontaneously. (This does not mean that he is not 
to be helped with such construction in isolated cases and thereby made 
happy for the time being.) He is shown that “ apples,” “ this,” and 
“to swim ” occupy the same place in the key, and by means of the 
symbol he is led to sense the fact that while “ to swim,” as an infinitive, 
is different, in a way, from “ apples ” and “ this,” it is also“ WHAT.” 

The infinitive as object of the verb is the first infinitive drilled upon, 
and this drill is presented when the need arises. The symbol for the 
infinitive leads the child gradually to grasp the fact that this verbal is 
not a prepositional phrase as is “to church” in “I went to church 
yesterday morning,” and later he sees that these verbals have different 
offices in statements. (Just one instance of steering from mere 
memorized language to that which is understood. And the children 
regard it all as an interesting game.) 

The first passive voice needs are supplied naturally and with no 
drill, but these needs are few; as, was married, was baptized, and was 
killed. 

One of the first expressions the child learns is “TI have finished.” 
When the first need arises for “I have not heard from you for two 
weeks,” and similar statements, they are given as expressions. These 
“ expressions ” are listed on a side board under the familiar “I have 
finished,” and the “ how long ” phrase is contrasted with the “ when ” 
which the children have long ago seen always follows “ did not hear ” 
and other past negatives All this not only gives the child the needed 
natural expression down low, but also begins { to lay the foundation for 
drill on the perfect tenses. 

Incidentally, since these various more difficult constructions are 
introduced in this natural manner, they may be and are introduced 
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early in the child’s school life; and the child begins at once to sense, in 
a nonlanguage way, the underlying principles. The casual infinitive 
is one more of the several constructions which we introduce and use 
in grades lower than is generally the case. The past progressive is 
another. It is used naturally in the second grade. 

One of the most important phases of the method is its self-corrective 
side and the consequent development of initiative, judgment, and 
independence on the part of the children. In this way, their mental 
development is materially furthered, and mere memory work is 
largely eliminated. The method has often been called one of mental 
development through language. Much of this side of the method 
hinges upon the early introduction and understanding of the key-word 
and the thought back of each. 

Finally the method leads to the natural unfoldment of la nnguage 
from year to year. ‘The key is for use in all grades and for all subjects, 
and its use results in a thorough understanding of grammar. 


THE KEY 


The key is, in the final analysis, a sentence pattern for the English 
language and a new way of diagramming. The deaf child needs a 
guide in place of the “hearing” sense which he lacks. Language 
must look right to him. The key gives him a means of determining 
for himself through the eye whether or not it does look right and if 
not why. With the help of the key he can locate the trouble, if any, 
remedy it, and proceed with the assurance that he has done so. 

The following brief outline of the building of the key and the 
demonstrations which will be given, will show “the superiority of the 
key over diagramming. 

Straight language calls for the classification of “ who ” and “ what ” 
words from the beginning. W hen ready for the first sentence, the 
children already understand “ who ” and * what,” and attention can be 
centered on the verb. 

The first verb calls for the preliminary key. This key may consist 
of either two or three columns, according to whether the verb is transi- 
tive or intransitive. We prefer to start with the drill verb “ see ” and 
three columns and do so as soon as the children are able to speak the 
names of the few necessary “ what” words. “I” is, of course, taught 
for this. 

The new kind of word is designated by a symbol, which is two 
short lines just below the line which guides the words in the key. 
This symbol for the verb is the only one used for that part of speech 
and stands for all tenses. The children learn the correct headings for 
tenses and forms as they proceed. 

When “ see ” is the first verb, the direct object “ what ” immediately 
goes up inthe key. If intransitive, action work verbs are given first, 
this third column is introduced later. In either case, w hen the chil- 
dren attempt to put into practice what they are learning and some one 
volunteers a past tense statement (this may be “I saw a cat” or “I 
fell”), a “ when ” word i is necessary, even though it may be, tor’ eciaas 
time, only “ yesterday ” or “today.” It is at this time that the key 
is placed on the board ter permanent use. The spaces for the key- 
words which are to be added as the child’s need of language increases 
are left blank, and these key-words are added as needed. 
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On the key-paper which is to be furnished, each reader may follow 
the above mentioned additions to the key. He may also write, if he 
chooses, on key-paper, the statements which will be given to illustrate 
the different steps. 

The next addition will very likely be “ where.” There is no hard 
and fast rule for the introduction of the remaining key-words. The 
needs of the children prompt the order of procedure. 

The first use of the indirect object will undoubtedly be with 
“ gave”, and we have the smooth, natural “ gave me some candy.” 

“Should any one volunteer the information that she or any one else 
went down town “ with Miss Ortt,” the “ accompanying ” WITH goes 
up in the Key. This adverbial phrase is one by itself and: must not 
be confused with the phrase that tells “ how.” 

When little weather reports are in evidence, “how long ” comes 
into play, and the “ game ” goes merrily on! Great is the joy of each 
child as he understands the “ all day ” in “It rained all day yester- 
day” as “how long” rather than as “ when,” which key-word he 
has for some time known as that for ‘ ‘yesterday. ‘“ 

If and when any one tries to say that the boys went somewhere in 
the bus, “ how ” is added to the Key, and drill and discussions are 
then for some time in order so as to make sure that the difference 
between HOW of means and “ where ” is seen. 

The children comprehend the thoughts back of the different key- 
words. This understanding ‘enables “them to follow the key as a 
sentence pattern. Should any one think of saying, “I went with 
Mrs. Woodward home yesterde y afternoon,” a glance at the key will 
give him the order which his hearing brother would give without a 
thought, “T went home with Mrs. Woodward yesterday afternoon.” 

The understanding of the thoughts of the key-words helps very 
materially in question work. The child soon realizes that what he 
wants to know is most likely involved in one of those key-words, and 
he begins his question with the key-word which is the key to his 
thought (“ where,” “ when,” or whatever it may be). A little prac- 
tice in pointing to the Key gives him the order for the rest of his 
question, and the form practically takes care of itself. 

In all our work the aim is to point the way. There is compara- 
tively little writing in the key. ‘This pointing, rather than writing, 
forestalls the danger of language in columns rather than in the 
natural form. However, new principles are always written in the 
key. 

A point which should be touched upon a bit more fully is the 
use, at first, of a few symbols for the parts of speech. These symbols 
are not taught. They are literally absorbed, and the children, as a 
consequence, literally absorb an understanding of the different parts 
of speech. 

In beginning vocabulary building, verbs, adjectives, and pronouns 
are listed under their respective symbols with the names—verbs, 
adjectives, and pronouns—placed in parenthesis to the right. The 
teacher uses the terms verb, adjective, and pronowns as she points 
to the symbols, and the children understand the terms in speech 
reading before they attempt to attach the terms themselves. Nouns 
are “ who” and “ what ” words. The symbol is rarely used, and not 
at all for some time. The other symbols which are often used are 
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those for connectives and for two verbals—the infinitive and the 
participle. 

It will be seen, by this time, that the key-words express thoughts. 
Prepositional phrases are kept intact. They express thoughts such 
as “ where,” “ how,” “ how often,” “ when,” or they are phrases used 
as adjectives and are kept with what they modify. The children soon 
see the adjective phrase as belonging to the noun or the pronoun 
it modifies. 

The symbols and key-words are invaluable in getting over certain 
rules in a non-language way. Examples: 

(a) The rule for adjective modifiers : 
How many: What 
How many: W hat color: What: 
As vocabulary grows and adjectives are involved, the ad- 
jective symbol between the How many and the What color 
gives: 
two large red balloons 


Note: There is still another rule to keep us straight on “ two 
large green wooden benches.” 

(b) A hearing child would never think of saying “ gave me it.” 
The deaf child must be shown how not to make the mistake. 
We do this by showing him, in a non-language way, that 
when the direct object is a pronoun, the indirect object must 
be a phrase. This is gotten over by means of the key and 
the pronoun symbol. 

(c) Rule for “is” and “ has ” 

(This rule will be demonstrated.) 

The above three are illustrations of the numerous non-language 
rules which are evolved from the key-words and symbols and which 
the children apply by way of prevention (and those not so brought 
up, by way of cure) long before the teacher could possibly get over the 
why and the wherefore in language. When that time does come, the 
children have already sensed the reasons for the things coricerned. 

As work with the key progresses, the children sense, among other 
things, the difference between verbs and verbals, between phrases 
and clauses, between participles and gerunds, and between complex 
and compound statements. Gradually they sense modifiers and the 
modified, the different parts of statements, and the relationship of the 
parts to one another. All this is sensed, and gradually there is the 
transition to grammatical terms. 

Diagramming does not give straight sentence forms. The key 
does. The most complex statements can be shown and analyzed in 
the key. The key leads to grammar visualized. 


MEETING THE HEALTH PROBLEMS IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
(By THomAs D. Woop, M. D., Professor Emeritus, Columbia University.) 


Child health, compounded of physical, mental, social, and char- 
acter values, is the most important of all the Nation’s resources. 
Optimum possible health is the inalienable right of every child. 

The protection and improvement of child “health is the duty of 
everybody—of every home, of every school, of every community, 
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of every State, of every nation. Economy, thrift, budget-making, 
wise investment, productive effort, prudent expenditure are sensi- 
ble, timely slogans and imperatively needed actions. Every intelli- 
gent, unselfish ‘effort for child health is in full accord with the spirit 
and purpose of every one of these watchwords. 

Securing the best attainable health and welfare for every child 
by the community, the State, and the Nation is the expression of 
human interest, of social wisdom, of civic justice, and of sound 
statesmanship. 

The Nation and the State cannot guarantee to their children 
equality of inheritance, of mental endowment, or of ability. Nor 
can the Nation or the State guarantee to children, in later years, 
equality of success, of prosperity, of health, or of happiness. But 
the State can and should guarantee essential equality in provision 
for the fundamental health necessities, and provision for all of the 
children. 

No child should be handicapped by a remediable health defect. 
Every possible effort, of course, should be made for the prevention 
of defects. Remediable health defects should be corrected to the 
fullest possible degree. The health defects only partially remedi- 
able should receive the best care and skilled service that can be 
made available for them. For the child with any type of health 
defect, within reasonable limits and in the direction of equalized 
opportunity, social justice demands more careful health provisions 
than for the more fortunate and more nearly normal child. The 
child, then, who is burdened by a complete or partial handicap, such 
as the deaf or the hard-of-hearing child, has a special claim upon 
society for the most intelligent consideration and attention not only 
for humane reasons but in the interest of a sound social economy. 

The idea is sometimes advanced that the deaf child presents no 
medical or special health problem, but is merely an educational 
problem, and if he is safely placed in school his future is assured. 
This is a generalization with much more of error than truth in it. 
Deafness from birth, particularly in those cases which are known as 
“congenital ” is rooted in some disease of the parent, or in prenatal 
disease of some character. Here, then, is sufficient reason for defi- 
nite special attention to the deaf child’s health. 

Again, where deafness is a result of illness occurring before the 
habit of speech is fully established, there may be complications and 
results which call for especially watchful care. Many schools for 
the deaf are fully alive to these conditions, and we may confidently 
hope that the more progressive schools are maintaining an adequate 
health program for their deaf pupils. 

What may be recognized as a good health program for schools? 
The comprehensive ‘school health program adopted and recom- 
mended by the latest White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection embodies the most authoritative and up-to-date standards 
that we have in the United States. The general health provisions 
in this program should be supplemented by special features which 
should be incorporated in a health program for schools for the deaf. 

First on this program comes the sanitary school plant located, con- 
structed, equipped, and operated according to scientific health prin- 
ciples. In addition to the healthful conditions of environment needed 
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in all schools, the school for the deaf should give special care to 
avoidance of any eyestrain, since these pupils at the time and later 
must depend for their very lives upon trained quickness and accu- 
racy of vision. In fact, the school plant should be planned from 
the standpoint of vision rather than hearing. 

The second demand of the program is that there be an annual 
health examination by a physician, or the most competent available 
inspection, for every child, and a dental inspection twice a year if 
possible. This examination should include consideration of mental, 
emotional, and social as well as physical health. When this plan of 
the health inventory is applied to schools for the deaf, an annual 
otological examination should always be included. We are glad to 
be assured that this is done in many schools. 

The usual health services of the school nurse or visiting teacher 
are especially needed in day schools for the deaf, to advise the home of 
health defects requiring correction and how to procure such correc- 
tion. The daily health inspection and control of school attendance 
has special value in schools for the deaf and for hard-of-hearing 
pupils in minimizing the incidence of colds and other infections and 
communicable diseases which endanger hearing. 

Health education is of the greatest importance to the deaf child, 
with the great avenue of information, the hearing, closed to him. 
The modern, comprehensive health-education program, if skillfully 
and successfully adapted to and carried out with deaf and hard-of- 
hearing children, will result in the acquisition and firm establishment 
of desirable habits, attitudes, and sound ideas related to the health 
of the individual, the family, the community, and the race, which 
will greatly enhance the well-being and happiness of the individual 
and contribute splendidly to the welfare of soc iety in present and 
future generations. 

It may well be emphasized that cooperation throughout the school, 
which includes every subject of instruction and every teacher and 
other person employed by the school, is particularly necessary for 
deaf children. It is also doubly important that the health standards 
of the entire school staff should be of the highest. This includes 
mental health. Teachers of deaf children should not be masses of 
unresolved personal conflicts, but rather they should be fine exam- 
ples of mental, emotional, social, and spiritual poise, radiating calm- 
ness, cheer, and courage. 

In this brief outline of the general school program there has been 
only brief reference to certain principles and specific demands which 
apply to the education of the deaf per haps more than to normal chil- 
dren. Particular emphasis should be given to the principle in modern 
education of understanding, of appreciating the child as an individ- 
ual. It must be evident to those of comprehending mind that a child 
so heavily handicapped as the deaf child needs this appreciation. 

The deaf child must have intensive safety te eaching by means of 
visual projects. Again, the tremendous importance of the mental 
health of the deaf child cannot be overestimated. There is a larger 
proportion of mental and emotional maladjustments, it appears, than 
among normal children. This is scarcely to be wondered at, and we 
rejoice to know that the excellent work done in the more progressive 
schools for the deaf is reducing maladjustments. There is still room 
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for greater improvement in the social health of the deaf, their grasp 
of human relationships, and their ability to live satisfactorily side 
by side with the unhandicapped. You who are engaged in their 
education have a fine objective here. It is a pleasure to congratulate 
you upon the valiant work you have done and are doing. One may 
recognize that there remain heights to be stormed and outposts yet to 
be won, and at the same time have full confidence that you will win 
these also. 

Let us return now to consideration of the otologist as a factor in 
the health problem of schools for the deaf. The annual otological 
examination of the children is undoubtedly a wise provision, but it 
must be remembered that there are a great many children in these 
schools who are hard of hearing. That is, they were born with 
normal hearing and retained it until after the establishment of 
spoken language. As you know, these children have all degrees of 
hearing loss and many have a large remnant of hearing acuity. 
Their hearing may or may not have had otological attention or care. 
Many undoubtedly require periods of continuous treatment while 
conditions may at any time arise through fresh infections, particu- 
larly through that worst of all enemies of good hearing, the common 
cold, which will demand attention and which, as frequently happens, 
may prove so resistant to treatment that further treatment periods 
are necessary to bring the little patient back to health and the hear- 
ing condition he formerly enjoyed. 

It is assumed in this argument that we are all interested in con- 
servation of hearing, that is, that the hard-of-hearing child in a 
school for the deaf should receive that otological care which will 
maintain his hearing remnant at its highest level and that he should 
also be trained to special watchfulness against infection, particularly 
health education against the destructive common cold. Surely the 
hard-of-hearing child has a right to this care! Whether there 
should be a resident otologist at the residential school, or whether 
a local otolgist should become connected with the school for the deaf 
in a manner similar to that of the customary hospital connection, or 
again, whether there should be itinerant State otologists, is not within 
the province of this paper. The purpose here is simply to indicate 
a needed improvement in a special field of child-health work. 

Another conviction of forward-looking educators which demands 
our attention is that mental hygiene conditions in schools for the 
deaf might and should be bettered. You have doubtless noticed in- 
numerable behavior problems which may be traced to the practice 
of educating deaf and hard-of-hearing children together. This, very 
evidently, is detrimental to the deaf child. The hard-of-hearing 
child has already made a better start in life; he has lived a good 
number of his precious formative years in the possession of natural 
speech and hearing. He inevitably takes a superior attitude toward 
the deaf child, whose reaction is quite naturally in the direction of 
resentment, conscious or unconscious, or else of acceptance of the po- 
skim of inferior. There you have adequate basis for behavior prob- 
ems. 

But this injury, as we may call it, to the deaf child is not by any 
means a matter of unbalance on his part, in his relationships with 
classmates. The hard-of-hearing child, thanks to his long start in 
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having benefited by normal hearing during his early life, is easier to 
communicate with, so that the teacher turns to him with unconscious 
relief. The hard-of-hearing child is also frequently put forward for 
exhibition or demonstration—for the same reasons. ‘Thus his advan- 
tage over the deaf child is unfair to the latter. This constitutes 
a mighty argument against the education together of these definitely 
different types of children. 

Let us now inquire into the results to the hard-of-hearing child 
of education together with the deaf child. 

Let us first consider his speech. The hard-of-hearing child enters 
the school for the deaf having acquired his speech after the usual 
human pattern, that is, by ear. He may have been brought up in a 
home where the English language is spoken with a foreign accent, 
or in a home where a foreign language and English are both spoken. 
The children of two-language homes are frequently called upon to 
act as interpreters for the unassimilated foreign parent, as yet 
unnaturalized in language. And the hard-of-hearing child, apart 
from these considerations, may have formed, as many children do, 
small bad habits of proununciation or enunciation. But take the 
average hard-of-hearing child from an average American home, 
place him in a school for the deaf where he is in constant contact 
with the imperfect speech of the deaf. This speech is full of queer 
sounds which he at first tries to imitate just to see whether he can 
reproduce them, while the language of the deaf is full of curious 
locutions which also attract him by their novelty. Both speech and 
language are thus affected through imitation, and people with excel- 
lent experience give authoritative testimony that the hard-of-hearing 
graduates of “schools for the deaf”, even when slightly hard of 
hearing, are seldom or never able to regain the natural speech which 
they learned as infants and runabout children. 

Now let us look at the mental hygiene of this school association of 
the deaf and hard of hearing in its results to the latter. The hard- 
of-hearing child, educated in a school for the deaf, develops superior 
feelings and consciousness, and not infrequently, tendency to exhibi- 
tionism and uncooperativeness. He may either show disinclination 
to take responsibility, or else may swing to the opposite extreme of 
superagressiveness. As an adult man or woman he may be defiant 
and difficult to get along with. He is perhaps unteachable as far 
as the more subtle social relations are concerned—“ set before he is 
thirty ”, as the saying is. 

It is, however, in the late adolescent years when the deaf young 
man or woman, equally with the hard-of-hearing young man or 
woman, who has been educated in a school for the deaf, enters the 
normally hearing world that he is most likely to slip from any social 
adjustment which he has affected during his school days. This is 
the time when, introduced into a new world to make their living, 
these young people are apt to become socially unhealthy. The pre- 
cious early years when they might have acquired invaluable knowl- 
edge of the normally hearing world are gone forever. They do not 
seem to fit into any social group, so that they are forced to live in 
the little world of their defective or their handicapped circle, as the 
case may be. This is not mentally healthful nor is it socially 
healthful; and the sustaining of mental health at its highest capacity 
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is, or certainly should be, the objective of every physician, every 
teacher, every thoughtful socially minded person of our day. _ 

It is not enough to teach the deaf child, or the hard-of-hearing 
child in a school for the deaf, as much advanced arithmetic, or as 
much history, as may be called for by the standard curriculum of 
the American public schools; it is far more important to peers 
these handicapped children to live their adult lives successfully in 
the great world of human society, adjusted to that world with the 
fullest and best compensatory adjustment which society can give to 
them, even as the unhandicapped child is adjusted through the more 
typical or normal functioning of his social and educational environ- 
ment. 

The first remedy for the conditions to which reference has been 
made—the first step toward a remedy—should be taken in the di- 
rection of better school classification on the basis of endowed mental 
capacity. The objective is, of course, the maximum, or better, the 
optimum development of each child. It is true, of course, that 
eminent psychologists, in other countries and in our own, are de- 
veloping the machinery for adequate classification, but the actual 
classification falls to the various State departments of education 
which provide the school buildings and select their locations. Once 
well classified, the deaf child and the hard-of-hearing child should 
be educated, either part of the time, or for the full time, in the same 
buildings with normally hearing children, or in buildings neighbor- 
ing to those where normally hearing children are attending school. 
The purpose of this is to secure, even in childhood, those normal 
social relationships which the handicapped children will have to 
meet the moment they go forth to the world of citizenship and to 
the life of economic independence. 

This brings us to a public-health question in the adult lives of the 
deaf and no less in the lives of the hard of hearing, who, educated 
in a school for the deaf, are equally unfitted for general social 
groups. This is the question of marriage and the home. There is 
no time in this brief address for any discussion of this important 
subject and its relation to our topic of meeting the health problem 
in schools for the deaf. With the knowledge which we already 
possess relative to the tendency of the deaf to intermarry, the genet- 
ics of inherited deafness, and the fact that hard-of-hearing people, 
just like the deaf and just like the unhandicapped, are apt to marry 
in their own social groups, we may visualize the importance of this 
problem. Further, the world of biological science and medicine is 
by no means definite or in agreement upon the question of the in- 
heritability of impaired hearing; such studies as are now under way 
undoubtedly show that families of individuals whose hearing is 
impaired frequently contain several members with this handicap. 
There is also an important social problem in these marriages; the 
question of their ability to provide a secure and mentally healthy 
home for normally hearing children. : 

Let us return to the statement with which we began this discus- 
sion, that the child who has a health handicap, partially or wholly 
irremediable, has, if possible, even more claim to health at its high- 
est capacity and highest compensation balance than the physically 
normal child. If a healthful school environment, mentally, emo- 
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tionally, socially, and spiritually healthful as well as physically, is 
provided for these children; if their health education is adequately 
accomplished and if they are definitely educated to live—to work, 
to play, to love, to worship, and to be happy—without feeling them. 
selves misfits among other human beings, then our educators will 
have succeeded in the highest level of their chosen and noble calling, 
in securing for their students a real approach to equality of human 
opportunity, and in helping them toward the heights of achievement 
of the best of which they are capable. 


THIRD DAY, TUESDAY, JUNE 20, 1933 


PROGRAM 


8:00 to 9:00 a. m.—Classroom demonstrations : 

[As on Monday; see page 14.] 

9:00 to 10:30 a. m.—Sectional group sessions: 

Vocational training. Shop demonstrations. 

Physical education : 

Boys—Round-table discussion on basketball, Everett H. Davies, West- 
ern Pennsylvania school, leader. 

Girls—Round-table on new objectives in physical education activities, 
Edith Williams, Pennsylvania school, leader. 

Health education. Paper, Health as an Educational Objective; Its Integra- 
tion with the General Elementary Program, C. Louise Wills, instructor of 
health education, State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 

10: 30 a. m. to 12 m.—Sectional group sessions: 

Vocational training: 

Paper, Related Work in a Vocational Program, Helen Livingstone, ex- 
tension division, State department of education, Albany, N. Y. 

Paper, Correlation Between Academic and Vocational Departments, 
Tobias Brill, principal in the New Jersey school. 

Discussion, Dr. Harris Taylor, Lexington Avenue School, and Arthur J. 

Godwin, Pennsylvania school. 
10:30 a. m. to 12: 00 m.—General session: 

10:30 Paper, Cooperation Between Institutions and Public Schools, Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Ellis, chairman, White House Conference on Handicapped 
Children. 

10:45 Paper, Language as Taught in the Lexington Avenue School, Mildred 
A. Groht, Lexington Avenue School, New York City. 

11:00 Paper, Mental Hygiene, Dr. James S. Plant, director, Essex County 
Juvenile Clinic, Newark, N. J. 

11:20 Paper, Experiences with the Deaf as a Psychiatrist, Dr. Ira 8. Wile, 

psychiatrist at the Lexington Avenue School, New York City. 

11:40 Discussion, Dr. Edwin B. Twitmyer, professor of psychology, Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania. 
1:30 to 2:30 p. m.—Classroom demonstrations: 

[As on Monday; see page 15.] Also Fourth grade—geography, Eva H. 
Bristow, Newark school. 

2:30 to 4 p. m.—Section group sessions: 

Vocational training: 

Boys—Round-table discussions according to specific interests, in 
various shops. 

Girls—Round-table discussion on related and elective courses. Dis- 
cussion, Miss Livingstone’s paper, Mrs. Hazel T. Craig, Gallaudet 
College. 

Paper, The Possibilities of Elective Courses, Charlotte Gehrke, New 
Jersey school. 

Paper, Courses of Study and Methods for Home Economics Courses vs. 
Vocational Courses, Mary Faulkner, Baltimore, Md. 

Paper, Correlation of Courses with Outside Activities, Leila E. Gerry, 

New Jersey school. 
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Art: Organization, Mrs. Isabel K. Noble, New Jersey school. 
Physical education : 

Boys—Round-table on football, led by S. Robey Burns, Illinois school. 

Girls—Round-table on baskteball, led by Mrs. Beth Wetherbee, Ameri- 
can School, West Hartford, Conn. 

Health education: 

Modern concepts in tuberculosis, Dr. B. S. Pollak, medical director 

Hudson County Tuberculosis Hospital, Secaucus, N. J. 
4 to 5:30 p. m.—Sectional group sessions: 
Principals and supervising teachers: 

Round table on elements of supervision; leaders: Edith M. Buell, 
principal Lexington Avenue School; Mrs. Fayetta P. Fox, New York 
school. Discussion, Mabel Ellery Adams, Mrs. Lucile M. Moore, Mrs. 
Pauline G. Pittenger, and Louise Upham. 

Field and social workers: 
Home and school contact: 
The Preschool Child, George H. Davis, New York City. 
The School Child, Miss Rose Gibian, Lexington Avenue School. 
6:30 p. m.—L. p. f. dinner and entertainment. 
8 p. m.—Entertainment—Boys’ athletic field: 
Circus, boys’ and girls’ physical education department, New Jersey school. 
Business and committee meetings. 


MORNING SESSION 


The meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf was called to order at 10 a. m. by Superintendent Alvin E. 
Pope, president. 

Mr. Pore. I shall first introduce Dr. William J. Ellis, who will 
speak on the subject Cooperation Between Institutions and Public 
Schools. Dr. Ellis is chairman of the White House Conference on 
Handicapped Children, and commissioner of institutions and 
agencies for the State of New Jersey. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN INSTITUTIONS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(By Dr. WititiAM J. ELLis, commissioner of institutions and agencies, New 
Jersey ) 


It is a real pleasure for me to come here this morning at the re- 
- of Mr. Pope and speak briefly about the cooperation between 
the public schools and the public institutions. The successive White 
House Conferences have emphasized the fact that the leaders of 
child welfare and child training problems in this country are de- 
voted to the principle that for every child there shall be the same 
opportunity that you would want for your child. The State and the 
public conscience recognize that there is a special responsibility for 
the child that is handicapped. 

You have all noted the change in the public attitude toward the 
treatment of all kinds of handicapped persons. At first and for 
many years the attitude was one of humanitarianism and of protec- 
tion primarily, but those of you who have been active in this field 
have recognized the changing emphasis and we can now say that 
the outstanding objectives in ‘the treatment of the handicapped are, 
first, prevention ; second, education; and third, the development of 
a normal life. 

We recognize that a handicapped child is a social liability only 
when he does not receive a full opportunity for development. The 
110861—35——4 
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sure way to build for the future, therefore, is to pay strict attention 
to the particular individual needs of the child. He should not be 
handicapped or penalized, economically or physically, when we have 
the means at hand to overcome these obstacles. 

The practice of excluding handicapped children from the public 
schools is out of sympathy with the democratic spirit that charac- 
terizes our whole educational process. 

In the White House conference the group that surveyed the field 
of the deaf and the hard of hearing estimated that there were prob- 
ably 3,000,000 children in the country who were suffering from im- 
paired hearing, and that there were some 17,000 children in the 
residential schools of this country and in the 44 States which pro- 
vide those schools. They concluded, as a result of their more than a 
year’s study, that the problem was one demanding continuous re- 
search ; that these researches should be directed along the lines of the 
physical and medical problems; that they should include researches 
into educational and vocational methods, and the efficacy of the 
methods that we were using; and that more than that, these re- 
searches should consider the social training and adjustment of the 
handicapped child or the deaf and hard-of-hearing child. 

We stated in our committee report that the most vital factor was 
that there is a great deal that we do not know about this problem, 
and the National Research Council has recognized that fact and, 
as you know, has been generously supporting researches which 
should aid in this field. 

Here in New Jersey, under the leadership of our State board of 
education and of Superintendent Pope, this school has inaugurated 
certain progressive policies, particularly as to the types of teach- 
ing activities and the methods of education in use in this school of 
which you are the guests for this occasion. The school has defi- 
nitely stepped up and increased the standard for its teachers. It 
has developed under the leadership of its vocational department 
special, practical, well-thought-out plans for vocational and indus- 
trial training; but more than that, it has contributed much to the 
whole field of understanding of the work of the deaf because it has 
recognized the responsibility of a public institution of this character 
to help to educate the public. 

The public relations work of a school of this type, and indeed 
of the classes of the public schools, are too often neglected or mis- 
understood, and those of us who are familiar with what has been 
done here at this school realize that the school has been taken out 
to the people of the State. The people of the State, through dem- 
onstration at our county and State fair, at our educational meet- 
ings, at exhibits and demonstrations before the service clubs of the 
State and our social service groups, have learned to know some- 
thing about the problems of the deaf, have learned to appreciate 
the patience and the technique and the difficulty of the teaching 
processes for this type of child, and have come to apprehend why 
it is that special opportunity, special facilities, and special equip- 
ee be provided for those who must come to a residential 
school, 
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Every public institution has an oportunity to take its work out 
to the people, and indeed, it has an obligation to do that. The 
people who provide the funds are too often kept in ignorance as 
to what is done with them. Too often we expect them to.understand 
without carrying the lesson through such methods as I have briefly 
mentioned here this morning. 

The institution, of course, offers an extraordinary opportunity 
for group training, for the special, concentrated, carefully adjusted 
type of education “which the trained leaders in this field are capable 
of giving; but more than that, the school, the public school, and the 
residential school offer the vital facilities for the research pro- 
grams which must be carried on if we are going to push forward 
the boundaries of knowledge in these special ‘fields dealing with our 
handicapped children. 

It has always seemed to me that we have missed out in hooking 
up the practical opportunities afforded in public institutions to 
the research men and women and the research laboratories of our 
great universities. Some of our universities have developed in 
their departments of psychology a special interest in the problems 
of training the defective, physically or mentally defective, or the 
handicapped in any degree. The National Research Council has 
afforded certain means of financial support for study of that char- 
acter, and it seems to me that we ought more and more generally 
to throw open the classroom, the whole available institutional life, 
for the continuous study of a practical type of research in these ap- 
plied fields. That same challenge goes out from every institution 
in the land. When you think, “for example, in dealing with the 
field of mentally handicapped, that less than 10 percent of those 
children will come into institutions, you can see how much the 
problem involves concentration on the groups who remain in the 
community outside, and how much more vital it is that we take 
advantage of the complete life of the institution to advance the 
interests of our scientific and research purposes. 

It is claimed that modern otology can, by its methods, ascertain 
in 80 percent of the cases those cases which will result in impaired 
hearing ultimately, or an actual loss of hearing. That is a chal- 
lenge to the medical profession. These children are in our homes 
and in our schools today, who may throughout life be handicapped 
by neglect, and here in these schools we “have the opportunity, by 
linking our work with appropriate laboratories and research centers, 
of overcoming that enormous toll that is taken, and of making the 
job of training that much more severe. May we, therefore, con- 
centrate our thought upon the two aims which I think both the 
public school and the residential institutions can set up as major 
objectives: 

irst, the continuous education of the public in the problems of 
the handicapped; and second, the continuous expansion of the field 
of knowledge by using these schools for research and demonstration 
centers. 

Mr. Porr. Miss Mildred A. Groht, of the Lexington Avenue 
oan speak on “ Language as Taught in the Lexington Avenue 

chool. 
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LANGUAGE AS TAUGHT IN THE LEXINGTON AVENUE SCHOOL 


(By Mivprep A. Grout, Lexington Avenue School, New York City) 

It would be impossible, in the time alloted to me, to give a comprehensive 
account of all the language work done in the Lexington Avenue School—so 
I shall endeavor to give only a very general idea of the manner in which we 
attack the problem of developing in our children a natural feeling for the 
language which they use in the expression of their thoughts. 

No better introduction to a discussion on the subject of teaching 
language can be found than the opening paragraphs in the teachers’ 
manual of the excellent language books by Bernard M. Sheridan 
entitled, “ Speaking and Writing English.” In the preliminary dis- 
cussion Mr. Sheridan says, in part, “ Language is by all odds the 
most important subject in the curriculum. It is fundamental to all 
learning. It is the common bond of all studies, within and beyond 
the school. In relation to the other subjects it is a servant in the 
house. It is master in its own.” 

The main reason why English is so hard to teach is that there is 
so much to it. The refrain of a sentimental ballad which enjoyed 
considerable vogue in the decade preceding the turn of the century 
reiterated the mournful fact “ that life is so short and the ocean so 
wide.” That is the chief difficulty the English teacher faces: Life is 
so short and the ocean of English so wide. Until very recent years 
the only definite thing we knew about the subject was that we started 
out for nowhere every September and reached there regularly the 
last week of the following June. During most of the interval we 
were entirely out of sight of land. 

When. considering the difficulties and problems met by those 
attempting to teach language to hearing children, it is not strange 
that those venturing to do the same with deaf pupils should feel 
overwhelmed at the very beginning and should accordingly limit 
themselves to the most meager fulfillment. The difficulties encoun- 
tered in the early stages of the education of the deaf have been largely 
responsible for much of the mistaken and unsatisfactory approaches 
made in teaching language to the deaf child. By “mistaken 
approaches,” I mean the out-worn—though in many instances still- 
used—methods of presenting language principles through formal 
drills, set rules (that hearing people often find most confusing) and 
elliptical sentences. It has often occurred to me that a moratorium 
on elliptical sentences would bring about a surprising reformation 
in the average deaf child’s use of language. 

At the Lexington Avenue School we believe a language principle 
should be used naturally for some time before it is given as a specific 
lesson. We have the children become familiar with its use by read- 
ing it from the lips, by seeing it on the blackboard, and by having 
it added to their own compositions when necessity requires. Such a 
method of teaching calls for resourcefulness and alertness on the 
part of the teacher for she must continually create the necessary 
situations for what she wishes eventually to present. She must be 
on the lookout for any and every possible occasion to put into prac- 
tice what she wishes to work out. Only by establishing constant 
uses for a form, will it become part of the child’s daily thought. 
Pupils taught in this manner have been found to have a much better 
grasp of language and a more natural use of it. 
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It has always seemed strange to me to see teachers refraining from 
giving a little deaf child a necessary word or form because it “ wasn’t 
in the grade.” It would never occur to these same teachers to decline 
to give. a word or other form of expression to a little hearing child 
because he couldn’t use it himself! Persistent “giving” without 
“getting back” is an outstanding factor in the teaching of lan- 
guage to the little hearing child and this same principle should be 

carried out with the deaf child—with discretion, I admit, and with 
a definite understanding of his capacity to comprehend. 

The ability to write correct and good language comes from prac- 
tice, not from drill. I have seen classes where each child could 
perfectly and glibly fill in blank after blank in a long list of elip- 
tical sentences ‘and ‘yet in original work, misuse over and over again 
those very principles which the drill was designed to teach. Most of 
us have heard many times the story of Johnny and the past partici- 
ple of the verb “to go”; but since it is very apt in this instance, 
I shall tell it again. The teacher punished Johnny for repeated 
offenses in the misuse of this particular form by requiring him 
to stay after school and write “I have gone” 50 times. Johnny 
completed his task while the teacher was out of the room and wishing 
to leave, he wrote at the bottom of his paper: “ Dear Miss 
I have wrote ‘I have gone’ 50 times and I have went home.” We 
cannot give a child a correct concept of a language principle by 
having him use it in isolated sentences, especially w vhere all he has 
to do is remember which thing it is the teacher wants him to 
put in the blank. There are times when devices help a child, but 
where a device becomes rote, it loses all value. There may be a neces- 
sity for an occasional “ prop” but it should be dispensed with at 
the earliest possible moment. Language cannot be “ mechanically ” 
taught. 

In our lower primary grades, lip reading is not limited to the 
immediate vocabulary being taught but is related to the circum- 
stances and conditions surrounding the child’s life. (This method 
is being demonstrated this week by Miss Bennett, one of our pri- 
mary teachers.) In these lower grades, simple stories are told 
which are enjoyed by the children though they cannot give back the 
story other than by dramatization. Calendar work, too, is done 
along this same idea; the teacher writing down what the children 
have done and which ‘they niake her see by pantomime or drawings 
though they are too young to express themselves in the needed vo- 

cabulary. Thus there is constant stimulation of ideas and encour- 

agement of expression, instead of continual repression, until the 
child has sufficient speech to clothe his ideas in spoken language. 
As soon as the children have any speech the teacher insists upon ‘its 
use. 

In the upper primary and intermediate grades (third and fourth 
years in school) the teachers give the child the correct language 
needed to express his exact meaning, regardless of whether or not 
that particular language principle appears in the work of the year. 
For example, the present and past perfect tenses, present and past 
progressive, the idiomatic use of “ going”, indicating future time, 
“‘ when ” clauses as an element of time, indirect discourse, principally 
told—-that, and other forms are given in these grades where neede 
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with no formal explanation other than, “This is the way we say 
that”, or, “ We tell about it this way.” As an illustration, I cite 
the following: A child in a fourth-year class wrote, “I went home 
Friday. Mother and father moved to a new house.” The teacher 
changed “ moved ” to “ had moved ” with the remark, “ You see, that 
happened before you went home.” In this instance the child evi- 
dently understood the explanation for she continued, “ Mother had 
bought a new bed for her room.” I wish here to emphasize the fact 
that all explanations are individual, given only as the need arises. 
It is also necessary for the teacher to use judgment in the giving of 
new forms and she must show discretion in the amount given to each 
child—which should be governed by his mental capacity. 

In no class is a language principle ever introduced by formal pre- 
sentation or drill. Practice work on principles is given through orig- 
inal use on the part of the child; through questions, stories, games, 
conversation, etc. Work on “ to have” and “ to be” is given without 
recourse to any formal drill. In the June number of the Volta Re- 
view, Miss Bennett has given at length a method for teaching these 
verbs, a method which has been found to give the child a firmly rooted 
ability to use them naturally and without confusion. In the same 
edition of the Volta will be found a written account of calendar work 
as taught in the lower grades in connection with daily news. This 
work is also being demonstrated this week by Miss Bennett, who 
evolved the method. The beginning question forms are taught 
through use entirely. As an example, in teaching the interrogative 
form, “ whose ”, a teacher will have each child write the name of a 
classmate on a strip of paper and when finished, have each pupil ask 
of another, “ Whose name did you write? ” or perhaps she will have 
each child put one of his possessions into a basket while the rest of 
the children are hiding their eyes, then allow each pupil to come 
forward, reach into the basket for an object, and ask, “ Whose ball is 
this?” etc. Many similar exercises can be devised which will firmly 
implant the principle in the mind of the child in a very natural 
way. 

Throughout the intermediate department the indirect approach is 
the one followed. The teacher brings in situations requiring the use 
of the principle she has in mind and uses it herself continually and, 
where occasion arises, the pupils use it, until it is established in its 
natural setting. When it is taken up as a definite lesson, the children 
are already familiar with it. Projects are developed which provide 
ample material for use of the work of the grade; word pictures, 
vocabulary study, and story work all serve as a means for applying 
the knowledge gained in a spontaneous manner. In written work 
there is always a period for “ publication” in order that the child 
may realize he is expressing himself in composition to make other 
people see what is in his mind. Papers should be shared, not written 
and discarded. In this way, also, the pupils can be trained to criti- 
cize paragraphs. 

In the grammar department, work is continued in multiplying in- 
stances for using language requirements of the grade. Vocabulary, 
sentence study, and paragraphing are stressed and are worked out in 
greater detail. In these grades an effort is made to make the inter- 
pretive vocabulary of the pupil his expressional or usable vocabulary. 
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Such exercises as selecting “picture words” from paragraphs, re- 
placing given words by others more interesting or clearer, substitut- 
ing good words for poor ones, listing illuminating adjectives and 
adverbs and applying them to nouns, verbs, or phrases s, and building 
words from a common root, have been found of great value. In 
building up for pupils a wide vocabulary, the books New’ Method 
in Composition have been found to be of inestimable value. These 
books are also very practical in the teaching of composition and con- 
tain a great many worth-while suggestions and an abundance of 
material. 

In writing paragraphs in the higher grades, the boys and girls are 
taught to plan and organize their ‘ideas by thinking over in ‘advance 
what they are going to write. They are taught to revise all composi- 
tion work before considering it finished. Much work is done in class 
criticism of paragraphs, the paragraphs being studied in detail. In 
the books Speaking and Writing English are found many para- 
graphs for study which afford practice in constructive criticism so 
that the pupils can learn how to revise and improve their own compo- 
sitions. Such questions as the following are given as a basis for 
studying a paragraph: 

A. Does it have a good beginning? 

1. Does it arouse interest? 
2. Does it give an idea of what is to follow? 
3. Does it state a fact that the rest of the paragraph proves? 

B. Is it well written? 

1. Is there a point to it? 
2. Does each sentence help to unfold the story? 
3. Has the writer put his own thinking and feeling into it? 
4. Are there any unnecessary details? 
5. Are there any sentences you could omit? 
6. Are there any picture words? Are there any good ones? 
Are there too many of them? 
What sentences are particularly good? 
Is the title well chosen? Does it give an idea of what is to 
follow? 

C. Does it have a good ending? 

1. Does it clinch the point of the story? 
2. Does it tell what the writer thinks or feels about the inci- 
dent ? 

An effort is made with the older children to have them express 
more definitely and at length their opinions and feelings about 
things, and they are shown that “ how we feel ” about an incident is 
often of more interest to others than the mere details of the happen- 
ing. We live through the things we feel and realizing this does much 
to get the deaf child aw ay from a dry, uninteresting relating of 
facts. 

Language can be shorn of drudgery for our deaf children, and 
when it is, it takes on a new interest -and a new significance for them. 
They find it a pleasant and desirable way in which to express their 
thoughts. We have endeavored at the Lexington Avenue School to 
make language a living, vital subject and one “to be approached with 
feelings of pleasant expectation. 


PN 
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Mr. Poprr. It is with great pleasure that I have the privilege of 
introducing Dr. James 8. Plant, director of the County Juvenile 
Clinic, Newark, N. J., who will speak on mental hygiene. I wish 
to say that Dr. Plant has cooperated with our school to the greatest 
exte nt, and he has a great understanding of children. 


MENTAL HYGIENE ASPECTS OF PROBLEMS OF THE DEAF 
(By Dr. JAmeEs S. Prant, Director, Essex County Juvenile Clinic, Newark, N. J.) 


In acknowledging your courtesy in allowing me to speak to you 
it is only fair to admit what you will probably soon learn, namely, 
that I have had very little experience with the deaf or hard of hear- 
ing. Knowledge binds the tongue—perhaps this is the last time I 
will dare to speak on this subject. One thing is certain, that it is 
better that this be some introduction to certain problems of mental 
hygiene than an effort, before you, to throw new light upon problems 
of the deaf or hard of hearing. 

The mental hygiene movement, now scarce more than 25 years 
old, has its own history, nor is it piseibile to understand its phi- 
losophy, attitudes, or promises without some knowledge of that 
history. The movement has been largely personal and today has 
about as many different meanings as it has leaders. These varied 
approaches can be grouped and “this is my intention this morning 
along with some assay of the contribution which each group might 
make to your problems. . ; 

The mental-hygiene movement is rather clearly divisible into three 
periods. These have overlapped so that now in the third period 
there are still present many aspects of the first period, just as even 
at the dawn of the development there were those voices crying in the 
wilderness of the present philosophy. 

The first period in the mental-hygiene movement carries us back 
to problems of and within mental hospitals. The history of psy- 
chiatry had unfortunately in this country been pretty largely that 
of a struggle with administrative problems—with its attention upon 
hospitals | for people rather than on people in hospitals. Two con- 
siderations arising out of this period would not be lacking in eo 

First, there is the interesting malady, “ paranoia of the deaf ”’, or, 
more correctly, “ paranoia of ‘the hard of hearing.” While this is 
not a common disease it is of the greatest importance to us in its 
implications. When an individual is in part cut off from his en- 
vironment through a faulty sensory channel it is important that we 
recognize that he fills in the gaps with material that is critical of or 
antagonistic to him. The recognition of this fear that we, each, 
have of our environment and to which we give free rein when our 
senses do not check us is one of the most basic considerations that 
must underly the program of everyone controlling the development 
of individuals handicapped in any sensory field. 

A second point touching mental hygiene at this, its earliest 
stage, needs brief mention. “This is the relation of hypacusia to the 
incidence of mental disorder. You are aware of my inability to 
answer this question while we are yet only really at the beginning 
of the use of the audiometer. The answer must await comprehensive 
and accurate surveys of deafness in the community at large. 
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Here I leave this earliest period of mental hygiene. The two 
questions related to it are of the deepest psychological and socio- 
logical import—far beyond what would be indicated in their brief 
enumeration here. 

Almost from the beginning the mental-hygiene movement inter- 
ested itself in prev ention. This led it quickly to the problems of 
children. It seemed plausible that by ironing out the quirks of 
children a large number of the later difficulties could be obviated. 
That such is actually the case has by no means as yet been proven. 
However, one of the important by products has been the child-guid- 
ance movement. It is also implicit in this development that the 
insane is not thought of as merely a bundle of odd and disquieting 
symptoms, but rather is now seen as the end result of a long series 
of connected and interacting events. 

This recognition of the “patient’s life as a flowing continuous 
river soon of necessity accepted another notion, namely, that of 
thinking of the patient as an entity. This was not a new notion; 
the “old family physician” had long seen his patients as entities 
but under the influence of modern specializ ation this was rapidly 
disappearing. The medical profession’ had become so preoccupied 
with taking its patients apart that it quite lost its ability to put 
them together again. This was of the spirit of the times, a culture 
which has become so complex and particularized that in every phase 
of existence we see only a part of life. Bread comes to us through 
the back door rather than through the oven door. Children will 
tell you that you get pork from the butcher rather than from the 
pig. Our radio specializes only in what one can hear of people; our 
movies until recently specialized only in what one could see of peo- 
ple, et cetera. The second stage of the mental-hygiene movement 
thus interested itself in two things—the mental life of the problem 
child and the conception of patients as people with symptoms rather 
than of patients as symptoms which a bit inconveniently dragged 
people in with them. These considerations seem to me to cross 
your path at three points. 

The first of these. In watching your various periodicals and other 
literature one is rather forced to “conclude that you aren’t interested 
in people who are deaf, but rather in deafness, to which it happens, 
apparently by chance, that individuals are attached. If tuberculosis 
means to one person dreary defect and to another the ringing chal- 
lenge to produce of our best literature, is it not true that the same 
degree of hypacusia has absolutely different meanings and impor- 
tance to different individuals? The modern psychiatrist would rec- 
ommend to those of you with the lightest touch and the keenest 
vision that some time each day be dedicated to finding what some 
child thinks about his deafness. Don’t confuse this with the age- 
old matter of telling some child what he ought to think about his 
deafness. Rather is it the integration of the sensory difficulty into 
the pattern of the whole personality—that which is really the actor 
in the drama of life. 

The second of these points of contact rather grows out of the first. 
Some of you have already recognized that the child who comes to 
you is much less preoccupied with his problem of deafness than with 
his estrangement from the world about him. Most of your children 
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have been aliens in their environments, and I submit that here is a 
problem for each far more important and persistent than that of the 
deafness. In your schools are you attacking it? If you are, are you 
merely giving to the child this feeling of belongingness i in your group 
or are you managing to rebuild in him a sense of : security as he goes 
out into the world again? Many of the handicaps of children lead 
to oversolicitousness on the part of parents. It has happened that 
I have seen this only once in the field of deafness, and in that one 
instance, interestingly enough, the parents had not known that the 
child’s unusual behavior was dependent upon deafness. The feeling 
of belongingness, of at-homeness, in one’s environment is one of the 
most basic needs of all children and if deafness seriously threatens 
this, then here lies a problem deeper and more pressing than any 
other. Perhaps it can’t be solved but the most serious efforts at 
doing so should be made. 

Our third point. Is it possible that all hypacusic children are 
problem children? Is it possible that in emphasizing their sensory 
defect we are failing to recognize that it manages in certain ways 
to alter the development of the entire personality ? There is in- 
volved here an interesting mechanism in our attitudes about other 
people and things. Where we recognize something as different 
from ourselves we tacitly assume a similarity as existing outside of 
the field of obvious difference. It is obvious that dogs differ from 
us in appearance and that they have less intelligence than some of 
us. But we invest dogs with emotions similar to our own. A little 
experience which I have had in your field has seriously raised the 
question as to whether you adequately recognize the problems of 
personality that rise out of deafness but which are not superficially 
connected with it. For instance, just to take one of our very sincere 
problems, what do you know about the adjustments that these 
individuals are making to their sexual development? A very fair 
share of the conception of the sexual hungers as essentially evil and 
degrading comes to most of us in the whispered gossip of the street. 
Does this mean that most hypacusic individuals come to adulthood 
without these burdens of guilt and shame and enter their adult 
sexual adjustments without. the distorting inhibitions which are 
the lot of so many of us? Or there is the other possibility which 
can be best presented by illustration. Sometime ago I saw a 
15-year-old girl who was going all to pieces in her high-school 
work. She was seclusive, irritable, suspicious of others, presenting 
an absolutely different personality picture than that of her earlier 
childhood. She was quite hard of hearing, and all of these symp- 
toms had developed out of the fact that she and her family had 
found it difficult to rather shout from the house tops those prob- 
lems which naturally arise in adolescence and which, for discus- 
sion, require a certain feeling of intimacy. 

This is but one of a number of questions which from the point of 
view of mental hygiene press themselves into your field, the answers 
to which, you certainly realize, would add enormously to our know]- 
edge of the development of the personality. 

I have attempted to describe two steps in the development of 
mental hygiene. There has been a third. First we saw those prob- 
lems which press about the mental hospital. Then came the matter 
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of prevention which carried us to the problem child. However, we 
have come to realize that the problem child is really the problems of 
the child. That is, we are rapidly becoming preoccupied with the 
more general problems of the mental growth and adjustment prob- 
lems of all persons. This third phase of the development of mental 
hygiene again crosses your path at least one point. 

Most of us have long since quite forgotten the most basic, facile, 
and pervasive of our means of communication. We get along quite 
beautifully with our dog or with the baby without the use of lan- 
guage. All of the deepest and most important of human messages— 
those conveying and requiring the greatest understanding—are con- 
veyed by nonverbal means. One of the most grotesque ‘features of 
our whole modern cultural pattern is that we have placed such a 
great emphasis upon verbalization that we adults have forgotten our 
real means of communication. We have forgotten it so completely 
that we are forever mystified at the fortune teller who catches these 
tensions (as does the baby) and reads what we are strenuously trying 
to hide in words. The body tensions, or psychomotor tensions, have 
been the language of the animal kingdom for countless centuries and 
remain the most fluent and accurate of our means of communication. 

Actually, verbal language is a cumbersome, inexact, and in many 
instances, an absolutely ludicrous mode of communication. As long 
as there is need for far-flung expression it is easy to see that some 
sort of agreed-upon symbols ‘of expression are necessary. However, 
I would like to have you see that the development of the printing 
press and our recent inordinate emphasis upon verbalization has 
blanketed man’s real means of intercommunication. 

I have always been struck with the extent to which the deaf and 
hard of hearing watch you and rub up against you. This is observ- 
able in those who are not w atching your lips as a matter of seeing or 
feeling words. In other words, the nature of their handicap throws 
them back onto a means of learning which we would do well to 
develop more amongst ourselves. A 10- -year period of thinking of 
“the teaching of the deaf” as something to be received instead of 
administered would have reverberations throughout our entire edu- 

cational system. 

I say to you with all the seriousness I can command that there is no 
single thing which the teacher or the parent: needs more to know 
than that the child is taught by what is done, how one stands, the 
way that things are said rather than by what is said. Also I fear 
little contradiction i in saying that there is nothing about which adults 
are in denser ignorance. 

My mind goes wandering to a morning spent with one of my little 
patients—a morning of life, of fun, of work, of understanding for us 
both though not a word passed. I remember her mother sitting over 
in the corner trailing along miles behind with well-intentioned ‘words 

“explaining ” to me what Helen was trying to do. Then my mind 
wanders to scores of schoolrooms I have visited, hundreds of families 
I know, where I have seen words, words, words dumped by the bushel 
upon children in sublime ignorance of what of life and its ways the 
children were really learning. 

To you opens a vista. A stone that was rejected was made the 
head stone of the corner. The problem child is no more than the 
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problems of the child. The problem of the deaf child is the problem 
of us all. From what I know of him he has solved it better than 
we. It is within your power to know that answer and to give it to 
a world ridden with words. That would be a priceless gift to all of 
the children of every nation. 

Mr. Porr. It now gives. me great pleasure to introduce Dr. Ira 
S. Wile, psychiatrist at the Lexington Avenue School, New York 
City, who will speak on Experiences With the Deaf as a Psychiatrist, 
and I am sure we shall all have much to learn from him. 


SOME MENTAL HYGIENE PROBLEMS OF THE DEAF 
(By Dr. Ira S. Wile, New York City) 


Individuality is affected by the wholeness of perception. Impair- 
ment of hearing or vision, especially when congenital in type, pro- 
foundly affects personality. Too frequently the deaf are merely 
regarded as people who lack hearing, with the emphasis upon the 
aural inadequacy. Factually, however, they represent individuals 
who are not integrated on the same biologic level as the hearing 
because of an auditory block. This holds true even when deafness is 
acquired after the age of 3 years. One must differentiate the influ- 
ence of deafness when congenital and involving mutism, when ac- 
quired and due to organic disease, when functional and a result of 
some psychiatric disorder. ‘One also must differentiate alterations 
in personality incident to the acceptance of deafness when more or 
less hearing power is present but is rejected as calling for more 
effort and attention than the individual wishes to exert. 

The growth of every personality involves a complete environ- 
mental experience in terms of psychologic wholeness, if not unity. A 
congenital hearing inadequacy and its consequential deprivation of 
an effective sensory instrument necessarily limits environmental 
stimuli. It prevents the early response to sound and speech stimuli 
as factors in social evolution. Complete deafness for a period of 
time constitutes a definite limitation of impression as well as ex- 
pression. There is a dual psychic penalty in terms of the inability 
to respond to verbal stimuli and the failure on the part of hearing 
people to interpret the nonverbal reactions of the young. The per- 
sons who are deaf are handicapped in their personality growth by 
reason of the deficiency factors in ideation. Tactile, kinesthetic, and 
visual stimuli serve as the basis of thought in the absence of lan- 
guage. Intellectual processes are modified by the greater dependence 
upon visual phenomena. The deaf are in part released from the 
verbal compulsions of hearing people, but they are penalized by the 
reactions developed in and through the limitations of psychic activity 
which arise from their partial isolation from the aural environment 
created by hearing people. 

In my experience the deaf evidence keener visual power. This is 
not basically inherent but is an outgrowth of the greater dependence 
upon sight and the more complete utilization of visual impressions 
than obtains among the hearing children. The eyes of the deaf 
extend their world far beyond the arm-hand, leg-foot radius of the 
blind. The eye-hand coordinations supply the means for penetrat- 
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from birth to death. Self-consciousness, ego evolution, learning, 
emotional growth and control, social potentials, and economic re- 
sourcefulness are dependent upon the eye and the hand. Mental 
acuity is reflected through the development of this phase of being. 
Sharp minds and dull minds depend upon this psychic approach. 

The intelligence of the deaf is measured with difficulty. Any 
evaluation of their intellectual power measures a form of psychic 
experience unrelated to verbal precept, stimulation, and coercive imi- 
tation that play their part in the education of the hearing child. I 
regard as unwarranted the complete dependence upon an intelligence 
quotient derived from Pintner-Paterson nonverbal tests. They are 
nonrevelatory of vital and essential factors concerning innate intel- 
lectual power. Admittedly such nonverbal tests are essential for 
estimating intellectual power. Drawings, however, are far more 
indicative of mental attitudes, emotional characteristics and voca- 
tional aptitudes than a single series of performance tests. Drawings 
are dynamic phases of personality growing out of intelligence. 
There is a great need of a more definite appreciation of the intel- 
lectual potentials of the deaf as factors which must concretize life 
in terms of economic and social values as well as the potentials for 
acquiring abstract and formal informative material. 

Ordinary tests of intelligence often suggest a mental inadequacy 
which is not in harmony with the fact. I doubt if actual mental 
deficiency is much more frequent among the deaf than among the 
hearing, even though the manifestations of intellectual activity are 
limited. Goddard found only 0.39 percent of deaf children among 
11,000 mental defectives. An intelligence quotient should be evalu- 
ated in terms of the complete potentials of the child. This requires 
recognition that his cerebral capacities are limited in expression 
by reason of the necessity of maximum training on the visual level 
with limited verbal associations. The intellectual potentials of deaf 
children appear to be less because of the absence of hearing as a pre- 
requisite for oral adequacy. The kinesthetic approach is, “therefore, 
more essential in facilitating expansion of the personality. I have 
remarked that the intelligence quotient by the Pintner-Paterson tests 
frequently suggests low levels because they are not accurate measures 
and because they involve both speed and accuracy and neither with 
any high degree of completeness or certainty. The determination 
of intelligence solely through reactions to form, color, and relation- 
ships constitutes an insufficient guide for the educator or the psychi- 
atrist. There is tremendous need, therefore, for other methods of 
mental testing that can set up not merely probable mental capa- 
bilities but can indicate more basic values for teachers and can dem- 
onstrate vocational aptitudes in the interest of more intelligent teach- 
ing and guidance. In this connection I have found drawings ex- 
ceedingly useful as another index of intellectual potentials and 

‘apacities. There appears to be a marked relationship between the 
concepts made manifest in drawing and educational progress. I 
agree with Miss Goodenough that drawings have a definite and high 
correlation with intelligence insofar as we have a definition for 
this particular personality trait. 

The deaf, like all other persons, when psychiatrically interpreted, 
are partly constituted by environment and setting. Their egos ap- 
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pear to be less restricted than the egos of the blind. Their visual 
contacts with the world enable them to set up their ego structure 
firmly and give it sound foundations. Unlike the blind their de- 
pendence upon self is less limited during the early years of training. 
Their contactual relationships and visual discriminations, their sharp 
reactions to the world about them, build up the necessity for a large 
measure of ego-centricity. By virtue of their aural handicap they 
are enabled to escape much of the unpleasant drivings which most 
infants receive. Their vital frustrations are in the field of verbal 
communication. As a rule their physical wants are supplied, they 
are given large amounts of protection and solicitude, all of whic h 
tends to exalt their ego reactions. It is on this basis, perhaps, that 
one notes a considerable measure of reaction of frustration although 
this does not appear to be very extensive save in the earlier adolescent 
period. 

That there is considerable ego balance with a reasonably high con- 
scious-unconscious equilibrium is evidenced by what appears to be 
a remarkably limited phantasy life. There is ample mental activity, 
but the phantasies are limited in terms of experience. There also 
appears to be a relationship between phantasy and the degree of 
contact with a normal hearing group. Patently when the deaf are 
grouped together, their main phantasy material is based upon the 
common realities of life, in which there is apparently recognition 
of the mutuality of limitations but there are practically no marked 
or significant phantasies of hearing. There is far more concern 
with ideas of love and adornment, of adventure, of power and 
achievement, than there is evidence of a desire for hearing or a 
wish to react against the world with bitterness because of an unjust 
handicap. It is obvious, of course, that by reason of the lack of 
speech in early years and the limitation of verbal thought material 
the phantastic embroideries are somewhat limited. 

Self-communion does not in itself involve phantasy and a lack of 
verbal expression does not constitute the basis of day dreaming. 
The phantasy life of the deaf, therefore, in my experience, appears 
to be less significant than the form in which it functions among the 
hearing. This finds corroboration furthermore in the lessened de- 
gree of actual neurotic behavior among the congentially deaf than 
among the hearing or amongst the hard of hearing or among those 
who had had hearing but who lost it after the age of 7 years. The 
larger the measure of verbal contacts with the world, apparently, 
the greater the potentials for active phantasying. This merely 
suggests that phantasy life flourishes better on the basis of verbal 
than nonverbal ideation. The memory and association of an experi- 
ence among the deaf involves the organization of signs for a con- 
siderable period of time prior to the ‘development of verbal equiva- 
lents for manual symbols. This apparently diminishes the facility 
with which phantasy presents itself. It may be true that the very 
cerebral inadequacies arising from retarded functioning of the asso- 
ciational tracts of aural origin decreases complete creative activities 
and this retards phantasy production. Occasionally one finds phan- 
tasy material definitely related to unconscious desires, but more 
frequently it is caught up in thinking that is fairly conscious and 
reflective of needs and wishes that would give rise to better condi- 
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tions of living, promote personal gratification, and advance personal 
recognition. 

If ego traits are marked there is even greater emphasis upon the 
side of the interstimulation values such as are reflected ordinarily 
by herd impulses. The herd forces of the deaf whether instinctive 
or emotional, are vigorous and their need for contact and partici- 
pation is great to offset self-communing monotony and introspective 
tendencies to maximate the ego. From infancy there can be no con- 
cealment of limitation. Hence in early life arises the greatest stress 
upon every form of human contact that can express and induce per- 
sonal affection and assure personal security. Suggestion, imitation, 
gesture, talk, and play should be promoted at home as the first 
center of social experience. Social life is compounded of experience 
and understanding which are outgrowths of observation, muscular 
coordination, free play, gestures, sign language, picture writing, 
sensitivity, self-evaluation, and direction and social acceptance. It 
releases the ego from its negative pressures. There is a distinct need 
for freedom in social intercourse in and out of home and school. 
The enlargement of personal contacts is essential for meditative 
gains, as well as for the promotion of ideation along lines involving 
friendship, loyalty, love, cooperation, interdependence, mutual de- 
velopment, and emancipated independence. Institutional segrega- 
tion enhances this development, although there is a pronounced need 
for the expansion of the social personality through noninstitutional 
contacts with those possessing normal powers of hearing and speech. 

Along with the development of social values occurs the expansion 
of normal sex impulses. In my experience the mental content re- 
lated to sex is no less than among the hearing. The sexual drive is 
by no means altered. Affectional values have high esteem. Caresses 
and protective affection play their part in early life and create closer 
bonds of dependency. Frequently parental overprotection enhances 
the value of dependency, just as at other times family rejection be- 
cause of the handicap diminishes the growth of affectional content 
and crushes the sense of security. A real interest in love life arises 
as the basis of selective companionships and influences the expansion 
of adolescent personality. 

Masturbatory difficulties occur more frequently among the boys 
than among the girls at all ages. Whether or not this arises from 
anatomic irritabilities and the greater freedom for masculine con- 
tacts is uncertain. The various phenomena of sex expression among 
the deaf possess no significance other than that noted among the 
nondeaf. There is obviously greater difficulty in explaining the so- 
cial moral values requisite for bringing about sexual self-restraint. 
The marked overt prevalence of masturbation among the deaf boys 
is to be attributed to difficulties in understanding abstract moral pre- 
cepts rather than to any innate hypersexuality. Personally, I have 
observed very little homosexuality save of the usual adolescent tran- 
sitional type. Heterosexual thinking is stressed in training and the 
coeducational life conduces to the evolution of heterosexual concepts. 
The common autoerotic plane of activity gives no evidence of height- 
ened or abnormal sexual drives and it is my impression that homo- 
sexual activities are less frequent than among the nondeaf. 
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The tendencies toward juvenile antisocial activities are not out- 
standing. The very limitations in verbal contact with the world 
lessen antisocial capacities. There is something baffling about the 
hearing world. There is the external pressure from homes that dur- 
ing infancy and early childhood attempt to do all things for their 
children, even though with ]ittle understanding of what is best, and 
the internal pressure that develops from the child’s sense that he is 
being misunderstood. Limitations in social activities because of ver- 
bal ideational restrictions further diminish the likelihood of anti- 
social behaviors. The foundations of thought are laid in social 
service and values in which ego, herd, and sex development emanate 
from social cooperation and social conformity. The concern with 
the development of the self, the dependence upon visual function, 
the compulsory decreased exposure to antisocial ideas lessen anti- 
social judgments and activities. 

Personality growth very definitely involves fear. Patently, fear 
plays a large part in the early life of children and in my experience 
more so among the deaf than among the hearing. They are not sub- 
jected to the variety of fears that arise from verbal horror tales. 
The fears are natural in the light of an inability to grasp the mean- 
ings of many things presenting in their soundless world. Fear of 
lightning and pain, fear of punishment and restraint, fear of being 
misunderstood and of isolation, fear of withdrawal of affection ap- 
pears to predominate. It is difficult to allay some of these fears 
through direct teaching or patterns to be imitated, but such difficulty 
is not greater than arises among hearing children when there is a 
marked and persistent emotional content. The prevention and re- 
lease from such basic inhibitory emotion calls for primary consid- 
eration of mental hygiene in the home and school. 

Anger plays a considerable part in the evolution of personality. 
The limitations and frustrations of life, particularly when the ego 
expands through relations with others, makes obvious the origin 
of surging rage on the basis of a normal basic emotional reaction. In 
the eggressive type of child a keen sense of inadequacy, with no par- 
ticipating satisfaction, gives rise to disciplinary problems. These 
are no more consequential than they are among the hearing, except 
for the fact that the management of such behaviors is more difficult 
since in blind rage the deaf more than the hearing are deprived of 
their capacity for adaptation. Broad outlets for play, for work, 
and for social companionship to secure the satisfaction of desires 
for initiative, leadership, and self-expression tend to reduce the un- 
desirable activities based upon an anger pattern. 

It is noteworthy that aggressive anger reactions, which are actu- 
ally defensive of the ego, are far more frequent and more pro- 
nounced among boys than among girls. This probably arises in part 
from the socially accepted differences in functions and emotional 
outlets of the two sexes. Masculine aggressiveness and customary 
nonsatisfaction of interest within the home is in sharp contrast with 
the more gentle nature of the girl and the greater opportunity for 
her personality growth and expression under conditions of domesti- 
cation. 

The differential values of fear and rage amongst the deaf are not 
marked. They operate in the constructive evolution of personality 
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without greater damage largely because there is a naturally involved 
need for the acceptance of their handicap by the deaf which magni- 
fies the urge for greater attainment of power and for securing more 
response and recognition than obtains among the hearing. There 
is thus a counterforce that tends to restrain rage and fear. The 
possibilities of desired intercommunication are more limited in the 
presence of active fear and futile anger than among the hearing. 

There is a tremendous ego pressure for self-expansion. This arises 
primarily because of the fundamental sense of isolation if not of 
social rejection. There is not necessarily a sense of distrust, any 
more than there is doubt and suspicion, but there are continued and 
recurrent evidences of social inadequacy. To transmute this feeling 
constructively involves external aids, Biologic function is insuffi- 
cient for social adaptation and social adjustment is a psycho-biologic 
need. The conscious sense of inferiority along social lines must be 
compensated for by gaining the maximum capacity to live within 
one’s own group with a sense of rising values. There are two social 
competitions—with those who are deaf and with those who are hear- 
ing. The greatest struggle, however, involves the attainment of an 
ability to live in harmony with one’s self, to overcome one’s inner 
feelings of ineptness, one’s sense of solitariness in the dark, one’s 
sense of isolation from the social life of those capable of speech, and 
to develop a socialized ego without sacrificing individuality and 
independence. ‘There is need to create a sense of personality values 
upon a participating level, as the basis of mental advancement in 
and through speech to the eventual capacity for lip reading and voice 
production. While there may be no intended rejection by society, 
there is a natural awareness of biologic variation and social inequal- 
ity. The inner sense of relative well-being which arises while in a 
state of school segregation among the nonhearing must gain support 
from increasingly harmonious participation with hearing society. 
Personality involves reactions and reactivity under social conditions 
of living. The personality of the deaf in isolation, in segregation, 
and in free social contact involves separate facets of mobilized psy- 
chological activity. One cannot develop personality of the deaf and 
mute without a recognition of their total situation. They environ 
themselves and they are part of their own environment. ‘Their per- 
sonalities are dependent upon internal organization insofar as their 
physiological and psychological mechanisms are capable of respond- 
ing to their environmental stimuli. They are what they are, not merely 
by virtue of being deaf and mute, or hard of hearing with limited 
voice production, but by reason of their families, their economic 
levels, their home backgrounds, the cultural limitations of their 
parents, their opportunities for companionships, and their earlier 
exposure to the forms of training essential for promoting optimum 
conditions of intellectual growth through physical and emotional 
development and control. 

Economic cultural levels are as significant as physiological organi- 
zation; and individual psychological levels cannot be determined 
adequately without recourse to an investigation of the complete bio- 
logic-social reactive systems. Homes, therefore, are basically im- 
portant as conditioning factors beyond the ordinary influences of 
heredity. The recognition of the total situation factor in personality 
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leads to a greater understanding of the possibilities of personality 
evolution. It is significant that “under these circumstances the deaf 
appear to secure a high degree of personal adaptation with excel- 
lent evaluation of the realities of life. They cannot evade a recogni- 
tion of their own handicaps. Their phantasy world cannot efface 
reality as they daily face their needs, their wants, and their lacks 
and make adjustments thereto. I have found comparatively little 
neurosis among deaf children. There has been no suggestion of the 
unconscious conflicts assumed by Freud. Oedipus motivations and 
castration fears do not appear to condition their neurotic behavior. 
The sexual content of their dreams appears limited to the normal 
expression of adolescent ideation. 

I have noted comparatively few psychoses among adolescents, 
and this further indicates the excellent mental equilibrium they 
achieve and maintain. The inner needs of acceptance and the de- 
mand for adjustment to reality appear to result in a type of stabili- 
zation of personality of distinct social value. 

A reactive tendency toward social resistance is not identical with 
delinquent trends, as the acute flaring up of emotional life subsides 
more readily than among hearing children. One notes frequently 
irritability, disobedience, ‘stubbornness, sulkiness, destructiveness, in- 
adequate self- control, sharp response to overdirection, nonparticipa- 
tion and pugnacity as reactions, but these are as amenable to correc- 
tion and guidance as they are among hearing. The mode of 
approach necessarily calls for inner changes, involving a recognition 
of more favorable social values, together with opportunities for 
draining off the emotional energy along constructive lines rather 
than external coercions that lessen” ego worth. 

Day dreaming over love is more re: adily overcome by the contiguity 
of the loved ones and by a recognition of normal love interests than 
by sharp penalties of disappr oval designed to compel the child to 
recognize the disadvantages of his behavior and to dismiss his obses- 
sive imagery and thinking. Rage may be released by an opportunity 
to teach others, to work in shops, to indulge in recreational activities 
or to secure a larger measure of social companionships. Anger is 
less readily controlled among the hearing and their reactions are 
more numerous because of verbal abuse. 

There are no special rules or regulations amongst the deaf as 
opposed to the hearing for the prevention of abnormal, asocial or 
antisocial behaviors. The problem is one of recognizing the per- 
sonality factors operative. If a deaf child who is pugnacious is 
definitely feeble-minded a different situation presents than if he is 
normal mentally. If a home is noncooperative in giving a child an 

portunity for independence, patently, less success will attend the 
efforts of an institution to elicit proper character traits. 

I am convinced that it is more important to expand the techniques 
of personality development than to increase formal learning content. 
Oral reading values are useful but I believe there should be a larger 
stress upon the development of silent reading than has been the cur- 
rent practice. Speech work is obviously of paramount importance. 
Ideas are held together by language but I do not agree that all ideas 
are dependent upon the tongue. All signs, movements, and actions. 
are ideas regardless of whether there is a linguistic equivalent or not. 
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The shaking of the head laterally with an expression of dislike is 
nonverbal but effective. The inner language does not take the place 
of spoken language but it is significant. I believe that definite gams 
can be secured in the earlier training of personalities by laying a 
greater emphasis upon the language side of development not in terms 
of the alphabet or sounds, but in the terms of symbols. ; 

Primitive people communicate ideas in sign language and picture 
writing; they employ gestures and simple sounds. Lucretius long ago 
claimed that gestures and sounds revealed thought prior to the de- 
velopment of speech. The early use of oral’ methods is vital, but 
there is even greater need for emphasis upon manual dexterity, 
quickness, and accuracy of movements and gestures. Muscular train- 
ing, kinesthetic, tactile, and visual experiences form the basis of per- 
sonality training. These are more fundamental than a command of 
language. Education as laid down by Bonet, Ponce, Sicard, Kruse, 
Steinthal, and Scott down to the modern educators of the deaf have 
stressed speech values for social thinking and action. 

Muscular memories of nonverbal stimuli are no less important and 
these include eye-hand associations of various forms. Sandpaper 
letters and the typewriter, for example, as facile agents of early edu- 
cation, could promote many useful coordinations. Picture writing 
for nouns and verbs is more than a pedagogic instrument for elab- 
orating images and making visual associations with concrete objects. 
It is another lever for manipulating personality on the basis of earlier 
intellectual expansion through sensory experiences nonverbal in 
nature. The oral training follows in terms of usefulness for enlarg- 
ing the creative possibilities which most enrich personality for 
rational adjustment. 

Personality is developed as individually through the recognition of 
and differentiation of generalities. Its growth and fullest expansion 
depend upon the training begun at the earliest possible moment. 
Valuable as home education and parental guidance may be, I believe 
that nursery schools for the deaf should be developed. They offer 
tremendous advantage by reason of an intelligent and organized 
effort to foster proper habit formations from the earliest infantile 
period. Such an early exposure to technical educational procedures 
must lay broader foundations for the expansion of normalized 
personality. 

Learning through doing is as great a reality among the deaf as 
among others. The salvation of the deaf in the hearing world lies 
in their capacity for successful vocational adaptation. To enable 
them to promote their own economic security, less stress should be 
placed upon deafness and mutism and more emphasis upon the 
methodology requisite to foster normal personalities. The ability 
to hold a job depends upon physical fitness and vocational skill but 
more so upon a well-integrated personality. 

Mental hygiene is concerned with the optimum conditions for 
realizing the potentials of personality in and through social living. 
It is interested in the evolution of individualized personalities capable 
of self-adaptation in this seeing-hearing world. It sees not deaf- 
ness, but children with handicaps to be overcome. For the growth 
and evolution of each juvenile personality into a stable, efficient, and 
mature being, it urges a broader development of our technics that 
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each one may be completely liberated through more radical educa- 
tional procedures along tactual, visual, and kinesthetic lines.’ The 
goal is not only to overcome the deafness and mutism in the interest 
of better social intercourse but to condition the expansion of a per- 
sonality into its finest form; to develop to the utmost every innate 
capability; to lay the foundations through training for the broadest 
ultimate satisfactions, with reasonable guarantees of happiness, effi- 
ciency, and contentment. To see one’s way through life is no small 
achievement. To feel the vibrations of the world, to read the 
thoughts of others and to utter one’s own ideas, to live with people 
instead of merely being among them, is to be a person. To count 
and be counted as a person in work and play, love and worship, is to 
live; to live and love, to live to love and to love to live is to know the 
humanizing touch of socialized education. These constitute the com- 
mon goals of education and mental hygiene. 

Mr. Por. Dr. Edwin B. Twitmyer, professor of psychology, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, will lead the discussion. % 

Dr. Twirmyer. I am particularly eager to leave one thought with 
you, and that relates to mental hygiene for teachers. Part of my 
business is to train teachers, and sometimes we have to encourage 
teachers. We have to say, “ Well, yes, you are doing a very sub- 
stantial work.” They are not always convinced, particularly teachers 
that set for themselves the job of developing oral speech with the 
deaf to the place where they have competitive competency in speech. 
Now, we all have to admit that that case is a very rare one, and a 
good many teachers say, “‘ Why should we keep on trying to develop 
oral speech when we don’t get any percentage of competitive com- 
petency?” Now, why should they? That, to my mind, rests whollv 
upon a philosophy or doctrine of education, and I must say that I 
am fed up on the doctrine or philosophy that education is a con- 
tinuous process of getting ready for something ahead. You go to 
the kindergarten to get ready for the grades; you go to the grades 
to get ready for the secondary school; then you get ready for the 
grammar school; then you get ready for high school; then you get 
ready for college. In college you get ready for life, and in life 
you get ready for the hereafter. [Laughter.] 

We are always getting ready, and apparently the teacher there- 
fore gages her effectiveness on the basis of whether she has got the 
pupil ready for the next stage. [Laughter.] I submit, as a pre- 
luncheon thought, that perhaps we should set a little different scale 
of objective in education—namely, to ask something that will con- 
tribute to the present happiness and satisfaction in life of the person 
you are teaching now. [Applause.] And, fellow teachers, I tell 

ou, if you will take that little view of life you will find that you 
la abundant returns for your effort. 

I saw a teacher of feeble-minded children thrilled not so long 
ago because after a year of work a poor backward child could put 
red cards on one pile and black ones on another. It took her a 
whole year to do it, but there was a personal satisfaction in the life 
of that poor child that the teacher got. ' 

So I say to you, make your children happy by putting them in 
possession of a few things that they didn’t have when you began. 

Mr. Porr. I now declare the morning’s session closed. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the meeting adjourned.) 
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FOURTH DAY, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 21, 1933 
PROGRAM 


to 9 a.m.—Classroom demonstrations: As on Monday; see page 14. 
to 10:30 a. m.—Sectional group sessions: 
Vocational training. Shop demonstrations. 
Physical education : 
Boys—Round-table discussion on soccer. 
Girls—Paper, Relation of Physical Education to Character, Forest 
Irwin, assistant principal, New Jersey State Teachers College. 
Health education. Discussion, Sight Conservation in Schools for the Deaf, 
Mary Emma Smith, director of nursing activities. National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness. 
:30 a. m, to 12 m.—Sectional group session: 
Vocational training: 
Paper, Vocational Guidance, Dr. Viteles, University of Pennsylvania. 
Discussion, Dr, C. E. Partch, School ef Education, Rutgers University ; 
Edwin W. Adams, of Philadelphia; Dr. Elbert A. Gruver, superin- 
tendent of the Pennsylvania school. 
:30 a. m. to 12 m.—General session: 
10: 30—Address, Teaching Reading, Mrs. Rachael D. Davies, principal in 
the western Pennsylvania school. 
10: 45—Paper, Recent Trends in Teacher Training, Dr. Roscoe L. West, 
president, State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 
11—Address, What is Deafness? Dr. Frank H. Reiter, director of special 
education, State department of public instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 
11: 15—Business meeting. 
1:30 p. m. to 2:30 p. m.—Classroom demonstrations: , 
Intermediate speech, Jeanette J. Christmas, Pennsylvania school. 
Language and reading, Mrs. Rachel D. Davies, Western Pennsylvania 
school. 
Rhythm work, Margaret 8. Kent, Maryland school. 
1:30 to 3 p. m.—Sectional group sessions: 
Vocational training: 
Boys—Round-table discussions in groups according to specific interests. 
Girls—Round-table discussions, Records, promotions, placements, and 
follow-ups, Grace E. Peck, New York school, leader. Discussion, 
Mary Faulkner, Flora N. Grosvenor, Rochester (N. Y.) school, Eliza- 
beth Shantz, Baltimore, Helen Livingston, New York City. 
Theme: 
Article. Methods and techniques of art instruction: 
1. Color, Mabel I. Cass, Ontario school. 
2. Costume design, Mrs. Margaret E. Fitzpatrick, Indiana school. 
3. Art and our language problems, Gertrude A. Warner, Manitoba 
school. 
4. Mechanical drawing, Ella V. Waugh, Pennsylvania school. 
Health. Food for growing children, Marie Doermann, nutrition spe- 
eialist, Rutgers University. 
Field and social work: 
Round table of Placement in school. Leaders: Ethel B. Warfield, 
New Jersey school; Rev. Warren M. Smaltz, Philadelphia. 
Compulsory education laws, Dr. J. Y. Shambach, director of child 
accounting and statistics, Pennsylvania. 
Afternoon and evening—Trip to Asbury Park: 
Banquet at the Berkeley-Carteret Hotel. 
Toastmaster: Dr. Harris Taylor, principal of the Lexington Avenue School, 
New York City. 
Speakers for organizations: 
Alvin E. Pope, Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 
H. M. MceManaway, American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf. 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein, Society of Progressive Oral Advocates. 
J. W. Blattner, Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf. 
Dancing and cards, 
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MORNING SESSION 


The meeting of the convention was called to order at 10:30 a. m. 
by Superintendent Alvin E. Pope, president. 

Mr. Porr. First on the program this morning is an address on 
Teaching Reading, by Mrs. Rachel D. Davies, principal in the 
Western Pennsylvania School. 


TEACHING READING 


(By RacHet Dawes Davies, principal in the Western Pennsylvania School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


In the time allotted to me this morning I plan to show you a 
sampling of the material that we in the Western Pennsylvania 
School use in the beginning steps of teaching reading. As I can 
show only a sampling, Mr. Manning and I urge you to come to our 
school and see the material in use—the only way you can really 
appraise its practicability and value. The material is planned to 
provide for the presentation of language for comprehension far in 
excess of the amount of language the pupil j is able to use for his own 
at the time. This comprehension of the written and printed form 
of the word will, therefore, precede the pupil’s ability to pronounce 
words, and in some instances, his ability to recognize them in lip 
reading. We have been experimenting with this order of procedure 
for the past 6 years, at first starting the reading in January, when 
all the sounds had been presented; next introducing the reading in 
November, when a beginning had been made in lip reading; and for 
the past 2 years, immediately after the completion of the sense train- 
ing program—from 3 to 6 weeks in school. This program has been 
pursued with no harm apparent as yet to the pupils’ speech or lip 
reading. On the contrary, due no doubt to the increased mental de- 
velopment through reading, there is manifested a greater desire to use 
speech and to get thought through lip reading than there was pre- 
vious to the introduction of our present reading program. 

Beginning the reading after the first few weeks spent in sense- 
training work seems to be a desirable order of procedure, as the first 
steps in reading, involving merely recognition and matching, follow 
so closely the training given in the sense-training work. The latter 
has served to show the pupils what responses to make when asked to 
match—matching objects of certain form and color with other objects 
of like form and color, and with pictures. The use of pictures here is 
carefully graded, from the matching of a picture as complete pic- 
torially as possible with an object, the matching of a mere outline 
picture with the object. This outline picture ‘represents the real 
object, which is exactly what the written or printed word does for the 
object named. 

The question as to whether to begin with the printed or written 
word is one possessing good arguments on both sides. Those in favor 
of beginning with print argue that as all books, signs, and so forth, 
are printed it is better to teach the reading of print before the read- 
ing of script. In our own school we teach the reading of script first. 
Our pupils are 6 and older on entrance, and are soon learning to write. 
Their first consonant and vowel charts are gradually built up in 
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script, as the sounds are acquired in speech. Therefore, we introduce 
reading i in script, and by the middle of the first year in school, when 
the pupils have had oy first presentation of all the sounds 1 in our 
language and the vowel and consonant charts are complete, we hang 
the “printed charts over the script charts. We spend a little time 
playing matching games with the script and printed forms of the 
sounds, but we have found that very little time is needed in helping 
the pupils to make the transition from reading script to reading 
print. Our first cle therefore, is made up ‘of cards and charts 
in script, followed by the use of cards and charts in print. However, 
just as soon as the pupils are reading print with facility, the teachers 
usually use script in making cards ‘and charts, as the pupils are by 
that time receiving sufficient contact with print in their pre-primers 
and primers, and the writing of these cards and charts is much more 
easily done than is the printing. 

For the beginning of the first steps in reading are needed, then, 
objects, pictures complete and in outline form, and cards on which 
are written the names of the objects. At first the writing and the 
cards are of uniform size, but as soon as the pupils have learned to 
recognize duplicate ards of the same size, the size of both writing 
and of cards is varied so that the pupils learn to recognize the words 
in any size and on any kind of card, chart, or paper. With a few 
objects, not more than four or five, in front of her on a rug or on a 
table, the teacher shuffles a pack of cards containing complete and out- 
line pictures of the objects. Reviewing the sense- -training work, she 
allows the pupils to match the pictures and objects, placing the’ pic- 
tures under the objects. The teacher then takes up another pile of 
cards on which are written the names of the objects—several duplicate 
name cards for each object. She pretends to scrutinize a card very 
carefully, arousing the curiosity of the pupils, and then shows it to 
them with a look of inquiry. Receiving, of course, no help from 
them, she seems to study the situation again, looking first at the card 
and then at the object, and finally, with an air of triumph, places it 
under the object named, on top of the pile of pictures also under it. 
She follows this procedure with the other objects, until a name card 
is under or on each. She then allows the pupils to place the remainder 
of the cards, duplicates of those she has placed. The children are, of 
course, only matching the card given them with one or more already 
placed. This procedure i is repeated several times. 

The next step involves the use of the “ dictionary ” chart—a slot 
chart into the slots of which are placed pictures and with them cards 
bearing the names of the objects pictured. Duplicate objects or 
pictures are on the rug or table, and the pupils place the name cards 
on them, turning around to consult the “ dictionary ” chart whenever 
necessary. In a surprisingly short time the pupils can correctly 
place the name cards without referring to the “dictionary.” Each 
day new words and pictures are placed in the slot chart, and those 
previously learned are reviewed. Names of colors and numbers are 
learned in the same way, after, of course, the matching of each has 
been successfully done in the sense- training work. Intransitive verbs 
in the imperative form, as, run, jump, and so forth are also learned 
at this time. 
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The reading of more than one idea, phrases and sentences, now 
naturally follow. Although the above work is not started until at 
least the third week in school, in order to allow for the completion 
of the sense-training work, the children are trained in the recogni- F 
tion of their own names and of one another’s from the first day of 
school. The introduction of sentences in reading, simple sentences 
made up of a child’s name and an intransitive verb, may therefore 1 
be given very early in the reading program. This early introduction 

to phrases and sentences is important as, if allowed to read only 
words for too long a time, there is grave danger of the pupils be- 
coming word readers instead of idea or thought readers. 

The first phrases introduced may be combinations of color words : : 
with all possible nouns and all number words with all possible nouns 
that the pupils have learned to recognize, and then the combination 
of both number and color words with nouns as, a red ball, a red 
top, a green top, 2 tops, 5 tops, 5 balls, 2 yellow tops, and so forth. 
Real objects should be used, if possible, to be pointed out or held up 
to prove recognition of the phrases in reading. Combinations of 
the pupils’ names with their toys, clothing, and parts of the body can 
also be given, Mary’s arm, Tom’s tie, Jack’s ball, and so forth. 

The first sentences may be the combination of familiar nouns with : 
transitive verbs in the imperative, and also phrases of familiar words 
with these verbs, roll a ball, carry two dolls, brush Mary’s hair, brush 
John’s hair, and so forth. Then comes the reading of sentences using : 
the past tense of the verbs. For this reading, asking for compre- 4 
hension only, and not the use of this language, we may say nothing 
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about the difference in the form of the verb in roll, and rolled, or 
even in run and ran, and the pupils learn to recognize either and both 
forms with no trouble whatever. Sentences are written on the wall 
slate immediately after an occurrence in the room, Mary fell. Such i 
a sentence remains on the wall slate, and if another child falls, a card 
bearing that child’s name is held up over Mary’s name and the teacher \ 
points along the full sentence. This procedure of seizing upon any H 
happening for a simple sentence to be written about it is continued j 
until four or five verbs have been used. The children are then ready i 
for the use of our “ language principle charts”, charts with sentences 
involving different language principles, as intransitive verbs, tran- 
sitive verbs, color, number, possessive modifiers, pronouns, and 
compound subject and compound predicate. [Held up chart for 
audience to see and demonstrated its use with pupils from the New 
Jersey school. | 

Another set of charts used in the early stages of reading, called 
“vocabulary charts ”, are planned primarily to help the pupils acquire 
a wide vocabulary combining two or more ideas; that is, to read and 
think in sentences. We now have more than 30 such charts. [Ex- s 
hibited 3 of them on a chart rack.] You will see that this first chart : 
consists of a slot in front of each of the following verbs: Cried, ran, 
hopped, flew, danced, laughed, bowed, and jumped. Accompanying 
the chart are a great many pictures of subjects that fit the various 
verbs, and some that cannot be used with any of them. These pictures 
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are placed in another slot chart or on a slate ledge. Various ways of 
using the chart and pictures will suggest themselves to the teacher. 
[Demonstrated the use of the chart with the pupils from the New 
Jersey school. | 

1. The teacher may hold up a picture, a pig, for example. A pupil 
is then to put the picture into the slot in front of an appropriate verb. 
It would be correct to place the picture of the pig in front of the 
verb “ran ”, for instance, but incorrect in front of the verb “ flew.” 
The work continues until all the pictures that can be appropriately 
used are placed in the slots. 

2. The teacher may indicate a verb on the chart and the pupils 
select an appropriate subject picture and place it. 

3. A pupil may select a subject picture from the slot chart and 
choose the verb with which to place it. 

4. The teacher may speak a sentence as, “A bird flew,” and a 
pupil, lip reading the sentence, get a picture of a verb and place it 
in the slot in front of “ flew.” When the pupils can say the words, 
they may take turns playing teacher and give sentences for the 
rest of the class to lip read. 

5. The teacher may place a picture in a slot and let a pupil drama- 
tize the sentence. This is especially good to test for clear mental 
pictures for such sentences as: “A boy caught a fish,” “a dog caught 
a ball,” “a boy caught a butterfly.” Each sentence calls for a 
different method of catching, the dog with its mouth, the fish on a 
hook and line, et cetera. 

6. The teacher may place the pictures in the slots, in some instances 
correctly and in others incorrectly, and let the pupils decide when 
she is right and when wrong. 

Accompanying the pictures for these charts are cards on which are 
printed the words, to be used instead of the pictures, as fast as the 
words are learned. [Held up cards.] 

The presentation of this material would not be complete without 
my giving credit to the one who has been responsible for the gather- 
ing of the hundreds of pictures needed in the use of the charts. 
Miss Hannah Oehler, supervising teacher of our primary department, 
has done all the collecting of the pictures and has left no stone 
unturned in her quest for the right pictures for each chart. No 
reader of a magazine on a car, or storekeeper with placards in his 
window, is safe from Miss Oehler if she spies a needed picture in his 
possession. 

These charts are used through the first 3 years in school along 
with preprimers, primers, and first readers. Through their use the 
pupils learn an amount of vocabulary perhaps not possible to so 
great an extent in any other way. The practical results of our 
reading program, though not yet what we hope they will be, never- 
theless show progress in the achievement of our primary pupils on 
four standardized tests given in May of this year. It was the first 
time that any of these pupils had taken any standardized test. The 
median reading grades achieved by the pupils their first, second, and 
third years in school on the Gates Primary Reading Tests, types I, 
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II, and III, and on the Detroit Word Recognition Test for Primary 
Grades are shown in the following table: 


Median reading grade 








Test 
1 year in | 2 years in | 3 years in 
school school school 
Gates Primary Reading: 
Di Bethe donde babe chandd Okahknicbilegas de lbklcccsnsebanss 1. 55 2. 37 2. 47 
Den Aes cen aussdindtbnsnnsddh vewdielinGhabodessethGnadhsiedeesne 1. 65 2. 55 2.80 
OS Oe i te ie ee Mca ch dea Goes edaanancosadenson 1.55 1. 95 1.95 
Detroit Word Recognition for Primary Grades...................-- 1 2 2 
UID so sae ee Pec nnsdaoan consenaiscubaomiadave™ 22 33 17 


An analysis of the results shown above reveals that while the 
pupils grade very satisfactorily in the vocabulary tests, that in those 
tests depending upon the ability to see the relation between words 
and to get the thought from larger and more complex thought units 
they are deficient. It is our plan to stress this phase of reading by 
providing more connected paragraphs and stories for the third year 
pupils than has been done in the past. It must be remembered that 
the results cited above include those from the special pupils as well 
as from the so-called “normal” ones. In the main, with the classes 
doing full time, regular school work, that is, the pupils whom we 
judge to be normal mentally except for the handicap of deafness, 
the first-year pupils grade first grade, the second year second grade 
and the third year grade on the standardized tests given. In a regu- 
lar first-year class of 11 pupils, 5 scores, the work of 4 pupils, are in 
the second grade; in a second-year class of 10 pupils, 7 scores, 
the work of 6 pupils, are in the third grade; and in a third-year 
class of 12 pupils, all scored in the third grade except type III of 
Gates Primary Reading Test, where all scored in the second grade. 

Time does not permit showing you all our material. Again let me 
repeat my invitation to visit us and see the materials in use. A com- 
mittee of teachers from the New Jersey school spent 2 days with us 
in 1931 and later published our charts and reading outlines in booklet 
form in the printing department of their school. This booklet, I 
believe, is available for the cost of the paper used in it, by writing 
to Superintendent Alvin E. Pope. 

I shall close by showing you one more type of reading chart, a 
topic about an experience of a class of our first-year children. The 
teacher carrying her kodak with her, took her pupils out to play 
with some rabbits on our grounds. She took pictures of the rabbits 
running, eating out of her hand, and of the children holding them 
and playing with them. As soon as the pictures were developed and 
she could write a chart of the experience, she showed it to the pupils. 
[Exhibited chart.] The snapshots of the children and rabbits were 
pasted on the chart, placed approximately through the test. This 
was the children’s first view of the snapshots, and you can imagine 
their delight. They read and reread that chart, dramatized, matched 
and lip read the sentences, seeming never to weary of them, and 
proudly exhibited the chart to every visitor to read. Through this 
treasured chart these little pupils saw reading to be the tool it is 
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meant to be—a tool by which is conveyed to the reader the experi- 
ences and thoughts of the author. 

Mr. Pore. The next speaker will be Dr. Roscoe L. West, president 
of the New Jersey Teachers College in Trenton, who will speak on 
Recent Trends in Teacher Training. 


RECENT TRENDS IN TEACHER TRAINING 
(By Roscor L. West, State Teachers College, Trenton. N. J.) 


When I was asked to speak here, I said very frankly that anything 
that I might say to you would not apply to your particular problems, 
because I know practically nothing about the problems of teacher 
training of deaf teachers: but perhaps you would be interested in 
some description, some birdseye view, of trends in general teacher 
training. 

You know, I suppose, that the first normal school in the United 
States was organized in 1839. Before that time it didn’t seem neces- 
sary to give any special training to teachers, and even since then there 
have been a great many people who have believed that special train- 
ing for teachers is not’ necessary. It took 20 years after 1839 before 
there were more than 10 normal schools in this country. and they 
grew very slowly up to about 1900. Even as late as 1895 such a uni- 
versity as Harvard University had only one man on the faculty who 
was devoted to the teaching of the art and theory of education, and 
his courses were not counted for the A. B. degree. He was allowed 
to give courses to anybody who might be interested enough to take 
them, but these courses were not recognized by the faculty and the 
administration as worth counting tow ard the degree of that college. 
The recognition of the necessity ‘for training teachers has come very 
slowly in : this country. Of course, we have grown rapidly, and other 
developments seemed to demand attention. High schools grew so 
rapidly that it was almost impossible to get teachers enough to fill the 
places. I suppose you know that since “1890 the high- school enroll- 
ment has doubled during every decade, which has meant an enormous 
increase in the number of high-school children since that time. That, 
of course, meant the need of new school buildings. Then along about 

1910 came the beginning of the modern testing movement, with the 
making of all sor ts of accomplishment tests, intelligence tests, and the 
other devices with which you are familiar. Then came the war, and, 
of course, that interrupted the progress in teacher training. 

So it seems to me that up to about 1920 or 1925 we will have to 
admit that we were far behind European countries in the develop- 
ment of our teacher-training program, but since 1922 or 1925 we 
have made in this country perhaps more progress than was made 
in many years previous to ‘that time. 

I want to point out to you, in the brief time that I have, just two 
or three of the trends that have seemed to be prominent in this 
progress of the last 10 years. Prior to about 1920, the training 
period for practically all normal schools which were educating ele- 
mentary teachers was 2 years, and everybody recognized that in that 
2 years it was impossible to give a prospective teacher a liberal edu- 
cation and at the same time make her acquainted with the psychology 
of children and with the techniques of teaching, and the thing that 
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was sacrificed was the liberal education. Teachers came out with 
tricks and devices and technique. They could do some of these 
things with children, but they did not have the cultural liberal edu- 
cation which we ought to have in a country like ours. So that during 
these last 10 years one of the chief trends in teacher training has 
been to lengthen courses of training. Practically all normal schools 
have become teachers colleges. Many of them now offer 3-year 
courses as a minimum course for the training of elementary teachers, 
and many others have gone to a 4-year program, so that I think it 
is fair to say that within a short time a standard course of study 
for the training of an elementary-school teacher will be 4 years in 
length instead of 2 years, which was the standard course prior to 
1920. 

With that lengthening of curriculum has come, of course, a revi- 
sion of the whole curriculum, and that revision has been along the 
line of giving a more cultural course of study, a more liberal course, 
in order that teachers may have a general education which will 
enable them to fit into what we have called a “ learned profession.” 
And, of course, it has been necessary, too, to make a better selection 
of the applicants for teacher training. This is what I would term 
the second large trend of the improvement of teacher training in this 
country. I am telling you one or two things that have happened in 
New Jersey, because I know those things, but I know also that these 
same trends have taken place in other States of the Union. In 
New Jersey we have adopted a definite limitation scheme for our 
teacher-training institutions. Probably not more than two-thirds of 
the applicants each year are accepted for the various curriculums, 
and they are accepted on the basis of examination, on the basis of 
the records in high school, on the basis of the recommendation of 
their high-school principal, and personal interviews, in which we 
are trying to begin the difficult task of trying to find out the rela- 
tionship between an applicant’s personality and his probable success 
in teaching. That trend in better selection of the applicants for 
teacher training means a great deal, I think, in what can be done by 
the teacher-training institutions themselves. State institutions 
always face this problem—they always face the idea from the tax- 
payers’ standpoint, that any graduate of a high school should be 
allowed to go to a State teacher-training institution, or even a 
State university. Well, I think that is being broken down, and 
taxpayers, as well as those who are interested in teaching aré recog- 
nizing that there is no right to enter such an institution unless a 
person is qualified for such entrance and is qualified to go ahead with 
the type of training which the institution represents. 

Then I think there has come a recognition of another type of train- 
ing for teachers. We are realizing that education in our institutions 
means a great deal more than mere classroom training. It means the 
development of the social life, the social personality of the person who 
is going out into the teaching field. More than ever attention is being 
paid in your institutions and in those which have been able to enlarge 
their services during the last few years, to what we might term the 
outside life of prospective teachers, the dormitory opportunities, resi- 
dence opportunities for culture and liberal education outside of the 
actual classroom. That follows in a way things that are happening in 
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other colleges. Some of you may be familiar with a new college 
which which is being organized in Bennington, Vt., a college for 
women in which girls a are to live in houses occupied by 20 girls with an 
instructor, where there will be a close relationship between girls in 
the college and the instructor of that college. Yale University i is or- 
ganizing itself into a number of small colleges to break down the great 
neglect of the individual which has come in the large organization of 
that college. 

Harv ‘ard has built during the last 4 or 5 years a number of so-called 
“ houses ” in which 250 men will live together with a master and his 
family, so that there may be that close connection between them and 
the master. So there has been a recognition of the need of the indi- 
vidual to come into close contact with the members of the faculty, and 
so to live during the stay at the institution that they may have a full 
development of personality, a full development of what we call a 
balanced, well-trained teacher. 

Those are some of the major developments of teacher training in 
this country during the past few years. I have gone over them very 
hurriedly because of the brief time, but I think they mean that our 
public is beginning to realize that teachers must be well trained, that 
they must be liberally trained, that they must have culture, and that 
they must know children. We are soon to be in a position, I think, 
where we can do away with the short cuts to education which we had 
in our schools, so that all of our schools, general as well as schools for 
the handicapped, will have well-trained teachers who have been 
through this type of pre-service education. 

Mr. Porr. We shall now hear from Dr. Reiter. 


WHAT IS DEAFNESS? 


(By Dr. Franx H. Retter, director of special education, State department of 
public instruction, Harrisburg, Pa.) 


It may seem somewhat presumptuous that I should come to you and 
tell you what deafness is, and I probably should not have done it if 
I had not at one time been one of you, and still am one of you in spirit, 
in spite of the fact that I am no longer actively engaged in teaching 
the deaf. There is a tendency at the present time, “at least in circles 
outside of those who are engaged in the instruction of the deaf, to 
classify deafness merely as a physical defect. Then, again, those who 
are in the work may develop certain attitudes and certain w avs of 
doing things and frequently lose sight of the focal point of the main 
problem or of the main objective. 

Objectively deafness is placed in the category of physical defects in 
general ; that is, we find in classifying handicapped children that there 
are usually two ’ sroups—the mentally handicapped and the physically 
handicapped. The deaf are watally included in the second class. 
Deafness in this sense, of course, is no more than the absence of hear- 
ing, and interference with, or loss of, auditory function. It is either 
something which always has been missing, which was lost shortly 
after birth, or something which has been taken away after the indi- 
vidual has benefited by ‘the experience of hearing. This distinction 
leads to the differentiation of the deaf and the deafened. It is a 
distinction employed usually, however, for pedagogical placement and 
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instructional purposes, and is based largely on the difference in speech 
and language acquisition. Our observation frequently stops right 
there and deafness is treated as an objective physical defect or 
anomaly. 

Some years ago I witnessed an examination in articulation con- 
ducted by an individual who had been teaching the deaf for quite 
some years. In this class which he was examining was a boy 
from the public schools, 14 years of age, who had recently lost his 
hearing, having good, normal speech. When the marks were posted 
in this speech test, that boy was at the bottom of the list, although 
when it came to speech production he far excelled any other child 
in that class. This is one of the factors which I wish to emphasize; 
that is, in classifying our children, the one who has a development 
superior and really different altogether from the so-called “ deaf 
child”, is usually conformed to the methods and classroom pro- 
cedures of the congenitally deaf child. 

About the middie of the last century men became interested more 
in themselves, in their own makeups, in their own reactions, and 
it was an era when the new psychology really got its start. Just 
a short time before Wundt opened his psychology laboratory at the 
University of Leipzig, different theories were being propounded in 
regard to some of man’s reactions, man’s behavior in specific fields, 
particularly in the field of sensation. One of these fields in which 
great interest was shown was that in color vision. How does it 
happen that man discriminates different colors, sees green and red 
and blue and yellow and so on? How does it all come about that 
this gets into the consciousness? Hembholz explained it entirely in 
physical terms as a physicist, because that was his particular in- 
terest. He even went so far as to say when it came to accounting for 
white and black sensations, that black was the absence of stimula- 
tion, which was really contrary to all physiological doctrine. Her- 
ring, the physiologist, on the other hand, contended that black was 
just as much a positive, subjective experience as white, and that 
black was really stimulation. He accounted for it in another way. 
I am merely mentioning this because our attitude frequently is that 
of Hemholz’s attitude; that is, toward deafness we think merely of 
the physical organism, of the receptor rather than of the child as 
a whole individual with which we are dealing. 

Deafness is more than a physical defect and cannot be placed on 
the same level with physical defects in general. Deafness involves 
mental defect. I do not mean to say that congenitally deaf children 
because of their deafness are mentally defective, but that a defect 
similar to that of color blindness, tone deafness, or congenital word 
blindness conditions the individual. The degree of handicap which 
is ovcasioned by any mental defect or deprivation is determined by 
the demand which is made by civilization and our social organiza- 
tion upon the specific mental ability or combination of abilities of 
which an individual may be deprived. Deafness, therefore, must be 
regarded subjectively, and the effect it has upon the organism or the 
individual who is so deprived must receive our prime consideration. 

The speaker who just preceded me said that the courses in teacher 
training had been lengthened because educators who were preparing 
young men and women as teachers felt that they needed to know 
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more than just subject material. And he spoke of the devices which 
teachers used to learn—that is, teachers some years back were given 
a bag of tricks, different devices to apply. Now, it is all right if the 
devices work, if they happen to fit the situation; but if you didn’t have 
a trick in your bag that fitted the situation, of course, then you were 

up against it and you had to pass it on to a supervisor, to somebody 
else, who wrote into the State Teachers College to find out what to 
do if Johnny didn’t react just exactly the same way or fit into the 
catalog of reactions for which the devices were intended. And I 
think that is what we must realize, that we are not dealing with a 
normal child deprived of a sense of hearing but that we are dealing 
with a child who is altogether different from the normal child. 

A hearing individual is susceptible to auditory stimulation very 
early in life, if not immediately after birth, and in an environment 
free from unusual reverberatng noises or sounds, agitation of the 
atmosphere, there is very little difference in the responses between a 
deaf person and one that is not deaf. However, the effect of auditory 
stimulation upon the hearing child becomes evident before the infant 
has attained the age of 6 months. The gurgling, the cooing sounds 
emitted, are effected by auditory stimulation. “The child undoubt- 
edly derives enjoyment from the sensation of movement of the organs 
of articulation, but the cooing and the gurgling and the sustained 
musical tones that a child frequently emits are due entirely to the 
fact that the child hears itself. These activities are the preliminary 
exercises to speech. A hearing child before speech is acquired is 

capable of a much greater number of sound productions, which, of 
course, depend upon different vocal and oral positions, than are re- 
quired for the speaking of any language. Speech, of course, is 
instinctive and develops automatically entirely because of auditory 
stimulation. It is the earliest and most frequently employed means 
of communication and one of the greatest socializing factors. Con- 
genital deafness deprives the individual of this early development, 
with all of its psychological implications. Frequently we think that 
vicariously there is something supplied to the child who has been de- 
prived of a particular sense modality , that nature takes care of that. 
Well, nature does not, and there is no such thing as vicarious 
functioning. 

We think of the wonderful sensitivity of the fingertips of the 
blind in reading Braille. But, with certain individual variations, 
as far as the sensitivity of the fingertips is concerned, there is no 
difference between the blind and the seeing. As far as visual acuity 
is concerned, there is no difference between the deaf and those who 
hear. It merely means that another sense must be recruited or 
must be trained in order to supply at least partially the sensory 
material of a sense cut out. This last, of course, interferes very 
definitely with the intellectual development. And by intellectual 
development I mean not necessarily what you get out of books but 
usable knowledge. You can yet that usable knowledge, of course, 
in different ways. First of all, original observation. That, of 
course, is rather restricted to the individual’s immediate experiences. 
Secondly, you get it from what you hear other people tell you, and 
a great deal of it in early life. That is the way, in which the 
individual gets it. An individual learns more in the 5-year period 
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from 2 to 7 than in any other comparative period in his existence. 
In that time this individual learns to know the world, to label things. 
His entire language equipment is built up in that time. A vocabu- 
lary is attained by the hearing child to a degree which probably the 
congenitally deaf child never approximates, unless you are dealing 
with a very unusual individual. 

A little while ago I spoke about intelligence and intellect. Intelli- 
gence, the way I look at it, is the ability to solve a problem, the 
ability to solve a new problem. There is a certain amount of knowl- 
edge required, of course, about the thing that you wish to do. Some 
of that knowledge, however, you can get by actual observation. 
However, as you go higher and higher into intellectual activity, it 
means that you have got to have a greater language ability, because 
you get into a higher intellectual sphere. 

I wish to cite one illustration here of a deaf boy who wrote in his 
journal one day after he had been out for a walk and seen some 
trees. He said, “ The trees were smooth.” Well, that didn’t appear 
to be anything unusual. He was a bright boy. I began to question 
him. I said,“ Smooth?” “ Yes, smooth.” “ Well,” I said, “ what 
is smooth?” So he tried to tell me in some other way, in another 
form. He didn’t have the language to express it, but through nat- 
ural gestures he tried to tell me, until finally I understood what he 
was trying to get at. The trees were of equal height. Now, that 
showed a great deal of intelligence, you see, and good observation; 
he wished to tell me something and he tried to draw from the lan- 
guage equipment that he had—which was again illustrative of in- 
telligence—but his expression from the intellectual point of view 
was all wrong, and anyone who would not have known the boy 
might have considered him anything but intelligent. 

And again in the emotional development of the deaf child the 
lack of hearing is particularly manifest, because the sense of hearing 
contributes probably more to the emotional development of the 
individual than any other of the special senses, and probably more 
than all the special senses combined. The assuring voice of a mother 
always creates confidence. The soothing voice of that same person 
takes the sting out of many hurts. Why do we have cheering at 
athletic contests? Of course, it gives the crowd a chance to get rid 
of some energy, but it also has its effect upon those who are actual 
participants. 

Recently I had occasion to observe a deaf-blind boy, a boy who was 
a normal child up to—I think he was 10 years of age when he 
was stricken with cerebral meningitis, and he emerged totally deaf 
and totally blind. He was only 10 years old, in the fifth grade in 
school, getting along very well. His mother immediately began to. 
form letters in his hands, and he interpreted in that way. That was. 
the only contact he had with the external world. That was about 
2 years ago. That boy is still in the process of gaining confidence, 
of starting life all over again in a new world, and the one big: 
problem is to get him to develop sufficient initiative so that he can 
really go on his own. I have no reason to doubt at all that if he 
had just a vestige of hearing, so that we could get to him in that way, 
that we could solve a great many of his difficulties. He has to have 
hold of someone. For a long time he would not go to sleep unless; 
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he had someone sitting alongside of the bed so that he could hold 
that person’s hand. A reassuring voice I am certain is all that would 
be necessary to get that boy back on his feet. 

You see, it is not the rocket’s red glare that drives men into battle, 
but it is the strains of martial music that cause them to engage the 
foe, and the piercing shriek of fear of impending danger strikes 
terror to the heart or energizes a mortal to go to the succor of 
one in distress, all with their accompanying subjective emotional 
sensations. 

We talk of enthusiasm and things of that kind, but they are 
nothing more than just the emotional drive which enters into every 
useful act. 

The one thought which I would like to leave with you is that in 
dealing with a deaf child we are dealing with an individual that 
is unique and not with an individual bereft simply of his hearing. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


Mr. Port. The business meeting of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf is now in order. I shall ask Dr. Percival Hall 
to preside. 

Dr. Hauu. We shall turn first to a consideration of reports of officers. 
President Pope has already addressed the convention on the occasion 
of the opening session on Monday. This brings us down to the treas- 
urer. You all know that our very good friend, Dr. J. Schuyler Long, 
has been critically ill; in fact, his life was despaired of for a while. 
I am glad to say he is considerably better. Elwood A. Stevenson, 
chairman of the auditing committee, is here, and if he wishes to make 
a report, I will give him this opportunity. 

Mr. Stevenson, of California. As chairman of the auditing com- 
mittee, and due to the critical condition of Dr. Long, I would suggest 
that such report be deferred until later. 

Dr. Hai. We will ask the auditing committee to make its report 
later. 

Now, Mr. Forrester, I believe, is to make a report from the com- 
mittee on resolutions at the banquet this evening. It does not seem 
necessary to appoint a committee on resolutions for the convention, 
another for the association, and still another for the Society of Pro- 
gressive Oral Advocates, but there is a joint committee representing 
all of these groups, and will make a joint report this evening at the 
banquet. 

With regard to the committee on necrology, of which Mrs. H. T. 
Poore is chairman, we may follow the usual custom to give the com- 
mittee time to look up the names and lives of members who have died 
between our meetings and its report will be incorporated with the 
proceedings. , 

At the request of certain members of the different organizations 
participating in this congress, I would like to bring to the attention 
of the convention the following communication : 


To the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf: 


The president of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf appointed in 1932 a speech committee for the association. At a 
meeting of this committee plans and policies for an effective functioning capacity 
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of such a committee were discussed. It was the concensus of opinion in the 
committee that measures might be undertaken to further the future interests of 
the speech-taught deaf in the following manner: 

First. The preparation and publication of a handbook incorporating abstracts 
of the best thought on speech for the deaf which may be gleaned from literature 
of the past two decades. 

Second. The incorporation in such handbook of fundamental principles and 
policies concerned with speech in a form which can be distributed to all speech- 
taught graduates of schools. 

Third. Presentation for the consideration of executives of schools the thought 
that more supervision by qualified and experienced teachers of the conduct of 
speech pedagogy and practice in our schools is desirable. 

Fourth. The endorsement of this resolution by this organization in order that 
said committee may be continued and may be encouraged to function. 


The committee herein mentioned consists of Mrs. Lucile L. Moore, 
chairman; Miss Sophia K. Alcorn, Miss Bessie N. Leonard, Dr. Max 
A. Goldstein, and Mr. Sherman K. Smith. I understand that they 
simply desire the approval of this organization in the continuance of 
their work, which is already started. 

Is there any desire for this meeting to express such an opinion, or 
to turn the matter over to the executive committee? I would like 
some disposal made of that. 

Mr. H. M. McManaway, of Virginia. As I understand it, that 
comes from the committee rather than from the association ? 

Dr. Hat. Yes. 

Mr. McManaway. And this is simply to find out if there seems 
to be a demand for some such handbook which will be helpful to 
teachers of speech, summarizing what has been gathered during the 
past 10 years relating to the teaching of speech ? 

Dr. Haru. Yes, and their idea is to have us approve such a 
movement. 

Mr. McManaway. It is an attempt to find out if there is a demand 
for such a publication, and your suggestion is that it be referred 
to the executive committee ? 

Dr. Hat. Yes. 

Mr. McManaway. I so move. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

Dr. Haut. It has been moved and seconded that it be referred to 
the executive committee for action. Is there any discussion or any 
further remarks on the matter? 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

The motion is carried and it is so ordered. This will be referred 
to the executive committee of the convention. 

The development of the convention in the past few years and the 
development of our work have led Mr. Pope and others who were 
interested in arranging this meeting to make a suggestion which 
would really lead to a change in the constitution of the convention. 
I have been appointed a member of a committee to draft some 
changes, and if Dr. Bjorlee will take the chair I would like to read 
the suggestions. 

(Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee took the chair.) 

The first of these suggestions is merely a change in the matter of 
initiation fees and dues, and is a small matter ina way. The consti- 
tution said originally, article 3, section 4: 


Each person joining the association shall pay a fee of $3 for the first year. 
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As I interpret that, it means an initiation fee of $2 and dues of 
$1, and $1 annually thereafter. 

Now, many of us are familiar with the fact that clubs and asso- 
ciations have found themselves in a very hard position in late years 
in trying to get new members, and have in many cases suspended 
initiation fees. It has therefore been suggested by the committee 
which I represent that in place of this article 3 we adopt the fol- 
lowing provision : 

Each person joining the association shall pay an initiation fee of $1 and 
annual dues of $1, but the payment of the initiation fee may be waived by the 
executive committee. 

In regard to a very much more important matter when we come 
to the organization of our meetings and the functioning of our group 
is the old type of committee division. This has been on our record 
for a long time, of course, but it seems to me that Mr. Pope is right 
when he ‘expressed the feeling that in connection with our commit- 
tees we are not up-to-date. As I recollect it, we have a committee 
for the normal section, one for the industrial section, one for the 
oral section, one for the art section, one for the auricular section, one 
for the kindergarten section, one for an eastern local committee, one 
for a western local committee, one for a southern local committee, 
and so on, and each one has a chairman and members. Now, the 
truth of it is that there has never been a local meeting of the con- 
vention committees, never has been since it was organized. The idea 
was in the old days, perhaps, that they might want to have a local 
meeting in the West, South, and so on, but. they never have. 

Also, it seems that certain new developments have come about 
and that perhaps our distribution of committees might very well be 
changed quite considerably and this was drafted by the committee 
to be read here and adopted here, if there is no objection. Of course, 
we have enough members present at this meeting to make it possible 
to change the constitution. I really believe that this is an important 
matter. You will observe that it rehabilitates or revamps the com- 
mittees and provides for certain new committees that seem to me 
more important than those old local committees which have never 
done anything since this organization was started. 

The proposal is that article 4, section 2, shall read as follows: 

There shall also be elected by ballot at each general meeting of the associa- 
tion nine leaders of committees, as follows: One for a section on supervision— 


that is new— 
one for a section on preschool and kindergarten— 


that is taking the years downward to where they do really begin 
school in certain places— 


one for speech development— 

instead of calling it “ oral ”, call it “speech development ”— 
one for auricular training and rhythm; one for curriculum content— 
a new committee— 

one for vocational training and art— 

practically the old committee— 


one for health and physical education; one for social and character training; 
one on publication. 
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There will be the same number of committees but a different group- 
ing, which it seems to me is very desirable in view of the advancement 
in our work and the fact that some of these old committees have 
never functioned. Also— 


Before the adjournment of each general meeting, or immediately thereafter— 
this is the same language as is in the old section— 
the leader of each section shall report to the executive committee— 
there the language is again the same— 


for confirmation, nominations of a chairman, and additional members, not to 
exceed four, to serve on such committee. 

If this regrouping were to replace part of section 2 in article 4, then 
it would simply be necessary in article 5 to drop section 2, which refers 
to local meetings which never have been held, and renumber sections 
1, 2,3, and 4, leaving out no. 2, making no. 3 no. 2, and no. 4 no. 3, and 
no. 5 no. 4. 

This is the report which I offer from the committee appointed by 
Mr. Pope to bring this matter up at this time. 

Dr. Bsortxe. You have the report before you. What is the wish 
of the convention on this matter ? 

Mr. H. E. Day of Missouri. If the motion is not in conflict with the 
constitution, I move that the matter to be changed be left in the hands 
of the executive committee with power to act to make the change. 

Mr. McManaway. I second the motion. 

Dr. BsortEr. The motion has been made by Mr. Day and seconded 
by Mr. McManaway. Are there any further remarks? 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

Dr. Bsortee. It is a vote. You also had a proposal that our dues, 
the method of collecting the dues, be altered. The original idea was 
that a person who did not pay his annual dues between the meetings 
of the convention was penalized to the extent that he would have to 
pay back dues, and there was a dollar initiation fee charged. In lieu 
of that it is proposed to charge $1. 

Dr. Hatz. One dollar initiation fee, the same annual dues, but give 
the executive committee power to waive that requirement—we will 
say during the depression—under emergency. 

Mr. A. G. Mawnninc of Pennsylvania. I move its adoption. 

Mr. M. J. Lee of Kentucky. I second the motion. 

Dr. Bsortzer. Mr. Manning moves the adoption of this motion, 
seconded by Mr. Lee. Are there any further remarks? 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

Dr. Bsortee. It is a vote. 

Dr. Hatt (presiding). The resolutions committee is going to report 
tonight at the banquet, and I don’t know how much business, besides 
the matter of thanking our very kind host, and so forth, it will bring 
up. I imagine there is one very important resolution, the matter in 
regard to present trends in connection with the control of our schools. 
This is of considerable length. I don’t know whether you want me to 
read it. 

Mr. Day. I move that it be referred to the resolutions committee. 

Mr. McManaway. May I just substitute for that motion the motion 
that it be referred to the executive committee, with power to act, as 
with these other resolutions. 
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Dr. Hatz. Do you accept that? 

Mr. Day. I will accept that. 

Dr. Hay. Will someone second Mr. McManaway’s motion ? 

(The motion was seconded.) 

Is there any discussion ? 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

The motion is carried. It is referred to the executive committee, 
with power to act. 

Miss Exizaneru Peer, of the District of Columbia. Yesterday a 
motion signed by some 70 members of the convention was handed in 
to the president of the convention. The motion read to this effect: 
That at least one member of the executive board of the convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf shall be a woman. It seems to me 
that that should come in under the amendments to the constitution. 
This was a request signed by some 70 members of the convention, and 
I personally handed it in to the office of the principal and asked that 
it should be given to the hands of the president of the convention. 

Dr. Hatt. I will say in regard to Miss Peet’s statement that I knew 
such a petition was prepared and circulated and I very gladly signed 
it. If it is put up to this meeting, it would certainly not be binding 
on any other meeting if it simply passed here as a resolution. If it 
were put into the constitution as an amendment, of course, it would 
be binding until the constitution were changed. Now, if you want to 
include that in these matters, that the committee on the constitution 
is to take up with the executive committee, that is one thing, or if you 
want to present it simply as a resolution, it would only bind us here 
at this time. 

Miss Peer. I think it ought to be taken up at this meeting, unless 
there is a time limit at which such a thing can be presented. It was 
presented in writing. 

Mr. Day. Is there anything in the constitution which provides that 
a woman may not be a member of the executive committee ? 

Dr. Hatz. There is no exclusion. It would seem to me that a 
resolution right here is what you want, because as Superintendent 
Day has brought to our attention there is nothing against electing 
all the officers from among the women. It might be possible to elect 
all of them women. 

Miss Peer. But they never have been. We would like to have a 
woman who is an active teacher. 

A Memsber. I move the adoption of this resolution. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

Dr. Haru. It has been moved that the resolution—namely, that 
there shall be one woman member at least among the seven who 
constitute the executive committee. Is that motion seconded ? 

A’ Memper. I second the motion. 

Mr. Day. A woman teacher. 

Dr. Haut. Is that the wording of your resolution, Miss Peet? 

Miss Peer. The wording of the motion referred to a woman actu- 
ally engaged in teaching the deaf, but we mean a teacher and not a 
principal. 

Dr. Hatz. Well, she could be a supervising principal, could she 
not ? 

Miss Prer. Supervising teacher would be within the definition. 
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Dr. Hatz. You mean not the executive head of a school? 

Miss Peer. Exactly—not an executive head of a school. 

Dr. Hauu. You all understand the motion. Is there any discus- 
sion? Are you ready for a vote? 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

The motion is carried. The men voted unanimously for your 
resolution, Miss Peet. [Laughter. | 

We come now to the election of officers. I will ask Dr. Bjorlee 
to take the chair, as I wish to make a suggestion. 

(Dr. Bjorlee took the chair.) 

As we all know, when our good friend, Dr. McAloney, died last 
summer, the office of president of our organization fell to our 
then vice president, Supt. Alvin E. Pope, and I think you will 
all agree that it was fortunate Mr. Pope was able to assume the 
duties of the position. He has given whale hantiell interest to the 
task, and he has prepared this wonderful meeting, one of the very 
best we have ever had. I think Mr. Pope has had a very heavy 
job, and of course we don’t want to ask too much of him; but I feel 
very much that nothing could be better done than to elect him 
president of the convention for the next 2 years, and I take pleasure 
in presenting to you the name of Supt. Alvin E. Pope for president. 

Dr. Bsorter. You have the motion before you. According to the 
constitution, a ballot is called for. What do you wish to do? 

Mr. McManaway. I move that the secretary be instructed to 
cast the ballot for Mr. Pope for president of this convention. 

Mr. Day. I second the motion. 

Dr. Bsorter. It has been moved and seconded that the secretary 
cast the ballot of the convention for Mr. Pope as the next president. 
In lieu of the secretary, I am going to ask Mr. Skyberg to act as 
secretary. 

Mr. Sxysere. I officially cast the ballot of this convention for 
Mr. Pope for president. [Applause.] 

(Dr. Hall resumed the chair.) 

Dr. Haru. We next have the election of a vice president, and 
nominations are in order for that office. 

Dr. Bsoruee. I feel highly honored to have the privilege of nom- 
inating Dr. Harris Taylor for vice president of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf. 

Dr. Hay. Dr. Harris Taylor has been nominated for vice presi- 
dent. Is there any second? 

(The nomination was variously seconded.) 

Dr. Hauu. Are there any other nominations? 

Mr. Day. I move that the nominations be closed and that the 
secretary cast the ballot for Dr. Taylor. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

Dr. Hatx. It has been moved and seconded that the nominations 
close and that the secretary cast the ballot of the meeting for 
Dr. Harris Taylor for vice president. Is there any discussion on 
that motion? . If not, we will vote on the motion to give the secretary 
power to cast the ballot of this meeting for Dr. Harris Taylor. 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

The motion is carried. Dr. Harris Taylor is proposed now and the 
secretary is empowered to cast the ballot. 
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Dr. Bsortxr. I hereby cast the unanimous ballot of this convention 
for Dr. Harris Taylor as vice president. 

Dr. Hat. Dr. Harris Taylor is elected vice president. Next is 
the election of secretary. 

Mr. McManamy. Mr. Chairman, I nominate Mr. Skyberg for 
secretary. 

Dr. Hatt. Mr. Skyberg is nominated for secretary. 

Miss Peer. I second the nomination. 

Dr. Hawi. The nomination is seconded. Are there any other 
nominations ? 

Miss Peer. I move that the nominations be closed and that the 
secretary be authorized to cast the ballot of the meeting for Mr. 
Skyberg as secretary. 

Dr. Hauy. You have heard the motion. Is there any discussion? 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

The motion is carried. It is so ordered. 

Dr. Bsorter. It gives me very real pleasure to cast the unanimous 
ballot of this convention for Mr. Skyberg for secretary. 

Dr. Hauu. Next in order is the election of treasurer. 

Mr. Ler. Mr. chairman, I nominate Dr. J. Schuyler Long as 
treasurer for another term. 

Mr. O. A. Berrts, of New York. I second the nomination. 

Dr. Hat. It has been moved and seconded that Dr. Long be 
nominated for treasurer for another term. Are there any other 
names suggested for this position ? 

Mr. A. C, Manninea. Mr. Chairman, may I ask if it is possible that 
someone be selected as his assistant? 

Dr. Hau. I don’t see any reason why we as a body could not 
nominate some acting treasurer. 

Mr. A. J. Catpwett of Louisiana. I move that the nominations 
close and that the secretary cast the ballot for Dr. Schuyler Long 
for treasurer. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

Dr. Hatz. The motion has been made and seconded that the sec- 
retary cast the ballot of the convention for Dr. J. Schuyler Long for 
treasurer. Are you ready to vote? 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

The motion is carried, Dr. Long is proposed for treasurer, and the 
secretary will cast the ballot. 

Dr. Bsorter. I take pleasure in casting the unanimous ballot of 
the convention for Dr. Long to succeed himself as treasurer. 

Dr. Hau. Now would you like to bring up the question of giving 
him an assistant? 

Mr. Lez. Mr. Chairman, I make the motion that Dr. Long be re- 
quested, or permitted, to appoint an acting treasurer to do the work, 
anyone of his choosing. 

Mr. Day. I second that motion. 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

Dr. Hatz. The motion is carried. We are empowering Dr. Long 
to appoint an assistant to carry on this work, so it will not be too 
much of a burden to him. 

Now there remain three members of the executive committee to be 
chosen, 
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Mr. Cartpwetx. I nominate Miss Peet for the executive committee. 

(The nomination was seconded.) 

Dr. Hat. Miss Elizabeth Peet has been nominated. 

Miss Peer. May I make just one statement, that in trying to pro- 
vide for one woman member on the board I was not working for 
myself, but for the women who were organizing this petition. 

Mr. Lee. As one who refused to sign the petition, I second the 
nomination. 

Dr. Hau. The nomination of Miss Peet has been seconded. Are 
there any other nominations? 

Mr. H. H. Hurcutnson of Ohio. I nominate E. R. Abernathy of 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mr. Day. I second the nomination. 

Mr. R. F. Nuson. I nominate Dr. C. J. Settles, of the Florida 
school. 

Mr. Sxysere. I second the nomination. 

Dr. Hatz. Dr. Settles is nominated. 

Mr. Ler. I move that the secretary cast the ballot of the conven- 
tion for the three nominees. 

Dr. Hatz. It has been moved that the secretary cast the ballot for 
the three names in nomination. Is that seconded ? 

Mr. Day. I second it. 

Dr. Hatx. It has been moved and seconded that the secretary cast 
the ballot for the three nominees. 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

The motion is carried. Mr. Secretary, what is your action in the 
matter ? 

Dr. Bsorter. The secretary hereby casts the unanimous ballot of 
the convention for Miss Peet, Mr. Abernathy, and Dr. Settles 
directors for the coming biennial period. 

Dr. Haut. The three directors named are declared elected. 
there any further business? 

Mr. Day. I move that we adjourn. 

(The motion was seconded, put, and carried, whereupon at 12: 
p. m. the meeting adjourned. ) 


RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas Gov. A. Harry Moore and the Board of School Commissioners 
of the State of New Jersey have not only assured us of a cordial welcome to 
the School for the Deaf and to their historic State but also have shown a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the problems concerning the education of the deaf 
and a genuine interest in our work: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the thanks of the congress be extended to them for their 
cooperation, encouragement, and participation in the plans and deliberations 
of our meetings. F 

This international congress is the result of many years of careful planning 
on the part of Mr. and Mrs. Alvin E. Pope, and no effort has been spared by 
them to make the congress what it has proved to be—the largest and one of 
the most successful gatherings in the history of the education of the deaf. The 
teachers’ associations and their committees and the other officers and em- 
ployees have left nothing undone in the interests of the congress. 

Resolved, That the congress extend its deep appreciation to our gracious 
hosts in achieving this most successful meeting of educators of the deaf. 

Resolved, That we appreciate the good will expressed by France, Italy, 
Poland, Cuba, China, Japan, and Egypt in sending delegates to the congress, 
and we hereby express our gratitude to the delegates for their contributions 
to the programs and for the inspiration which their presence has given us. 
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Resolved, That an expression of our appreciation be expressed to the follow- 
ing universities and colleges which sent an official delegate or delegates to the 
International Congress on the Education of the Deaf: Rutgers University, 
Princeton University, Yale University, Pennsylvania University, Columbia 
University, New York University, New Jersey State Teachers College, Fordham 
University, Iowa State University. 

Resolved, That we are indebted to the following schools for sending pupils, 
and to the children for assisting in the various demonstrations, and we grate- 
fully acknowledge their valuable contributions: The New Jersey School for the 
Deaf; the Mount Airy School, Philadelphia ; the New York School for the Deaf; 
the Illinois School for the Deaf ; the Lexington Avenue School, New York City; 
the Maryland School; the Newark Day-School; the Detroit Day-School: Be it 
further 

Resolved, That a note of thanks be extended to the press of New Jersey for 
the splendid publicity which it has given the International Congress: Be it 
further 

Resolved, That our thanks be extended to Troop No. 4, Mercer Council, of the 
Boy Scouts of America for their untiring assistance to guests ofe*the congress, 
and also to those other pupils of the New Jersey School for the Deaf who stayed 
for the congress and assisted in demonstrations and in many other ways; and 
that we express our cordial appreciation of the automobile service provided by 
friends of the New Jersey School. 

Whereas the interests of deaf children. have been ably served in the scientific 
contributions to the training of speech and hearing by the phonetic department 
of the Ohio State University: Be it 

Resolved, In appreciation of the valuable work that has been accomplished, 
the International Congress on the Education of the Deaf expresses its thanks 
to the Ohio State University, and it wishes to recommend to the university the 
continuance of activities in this field, since there is a pressing need of such work. 

Copies of the resolutions to be sent to President G. W. Rightmire, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio; Dr. B. O. Skinner, director of education, State Office 
Building, Columbus, Ohio; Prof. G. O. Russell, phonetics department, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Resolved by the International Congress on the Education of the Deaf, meeting 
at Trenton, N. J., That the highest interests of the deaf are served by those who 
have an intimate knowledge of the deaf and the methods of their instruction ; 
and as character and proved ability are essentials in the proper management of 
a school for the deaf, that State authorities be urged to retain those officers and 
teachers who by their record have demonstrated their interest and ability, and 
whose removal purely for political reasons would be most detrimental to the 
welfare of the children under their care. 

For the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, Society of Progressive Oral 
Advocates, Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf. 

T. C. FoRRESTER, Chairman. 
MILpRED A. GROHT. 

GLENN IJ. Harris. 

Epwarp R. ABERNATHY. 

O. M. PITTENGER. 

JULIA M. CONNERY. 


RESOLUTIONS SUBMITTED TO THE CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF BY THE VOCATIONAL SECTION 


ORGANIZATION 


Be it resolved, That the Convention of the American Instructors of the Deaf 
officially recognize the vocational teachers as a distinct section of the conven- 
tion with the privilege of electing their own officers and conducting their own 
sectional meetings, but remaining as an integral part of the convention. 


CLASSIFICATION AND TERMINOLOGY 
Be it resolved, That the Convention of the American Instructors of the Deaf 


appoint a committee of three vocational teachers or vocational administrators 
to study the field of so-called “ vocational subjects” now taught in schools for 
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the deaf with a view to clarifying the terminology in use and submitting a more 
logical classification of these subjects for approval at the next convention of this 
association. 


EXPLOITATION OF THE PUPIL 


Be it resolved, That the vocational teachers in the schools for the deaf, duly 
recognizing the educational value of a certain amount of institutional duties, 
hereby record their strong disapproval of the practice followed in some schools 
of an illogical and unreasonable use of pupils’ vocational-instruction periods 
for such types of work that have limited instructional values. 


TEACHER QUALIFICATIONS 


Be it resolved, That heads of schools, in selecting vocational teachers, endeavor 
to select these teachers on the basis of high academic achievement, as well as 
real trade experience. 


‘ OFFICIAL PUBLICATION 

Inasmuch as the majority of the vocational teachers, through their contacts 
with the excellent publication, The Vocational Teacher, duly recognize the great 
value and need of such a publication: Be it 

Resolved, That the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf be ear- 
nestly requested to appoint a committee of three vocational teachers or voca- 
tional administrators to work out a plan whereby The Vocational Teacher may 
continue to function and be designated as the official organ of the vocational 
section of the convention. 


APPRECIATION 


Re it resolved, That the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf con- 
vey to Superintendent and Mrs. Pope and all their capable assistants the deep 
appreciation of vocational teachers for the splendid programs and demonstra- 
tions offered and the careful attention to the personal comforts and pleasures 
of the visiting delegates. 


Hersert H. HUTCHINSON. 
CLARENCE D. O’CoNNOR. 
LEILA E.. Gerry. 

R. AUMAN Bass. 

Guy L. BonHAM. 

Harry B. Brown. 


FIFTH DAY, THURSDAY, JUNE 22, 1933 
PROGRAM 


8 to 9 a. m.—Classroom demonstrations: As on Monday; see page 14. 
9 to 10:30 a. m.—Sectional group sessions: 
Vocational training—Shop demonstrations. 
Physical education: 
Boys—Round table discussion on special and related activifies ; leader, 
George W. Harlow, Pennsylvania school. 
Girls—Girls Scout activities for the deaf; Teresa Carter, National 
Girls Scout Headquarters, New York City. 
Health education: Mental hygiene, a contribution of the present, Dr. Anna 
S. Starr, mental hygiene clinic, Rutgers University. 
10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—General session: 
10:30. Discussion, straight language, Edith Fitzgerald, Virginia school. 
10:45. Discussion, language used in tests, Mrs. Rachel D. Davies, Western 
Pennsylvania school. 
11. Paper, The Vocational Adjustment of the Deaf, Louise C. Odencrantz, 
director Employment Center for the Handicapped, New York City. 
11:30. Paper, Vocational Education and Employment of the Deaf, Dr. J. C. 
Wright, director Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washington, 
D. C. 
11:45. Paper, Growing Significance of Art in Hveryday Life, Dr. C. 
Valentine Kirby, director of art education, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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1:30 to 2:30 p. m—Classroom demonstrations: As on Monday; see page 15. 

2 p. m.—Motion pictures: Physical training and rhythm activities at the North 
Dakota school. 

2:30 to 4 p. m.—Sectional group sessions: 

Vocational training: 

Boys—Round-table discussions according to specific interests in the 
various shops. 

Girls—Round-table on aids to improvement; leader, Mrs. H. T. Poore, 
Tennessee School; participants, Mrs. Hazel T. Craig, Gallaudet 
College; Marion Dixon, New Jersey school; Miss Lovelace, Columbia 
University; Clarence D. O’Connor, Lexington Avenue school; Helen 
Livingston, New York City. 

AYt: 

Paper, A Fundamental in Education, Dr. Fred Strickler, Columbia 
University. 

Paper, Progressive Trends in Art Education, Marguerite Marquart, 
director of art, Newark, N. J. 

Physical education: Boys—Round table on baseball. 

Field and social work: 

Round-table discussion on after-school adjustment. 

-aper, Some Depression Problems of the Deaf, Mrs. Tanya Nash, 
Hebrew Association of the Deaf, New York City. 

Paper, After-school Adjustment, Rev. Edward F. Kaercher, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Paper, The Uneducated Deaf, Rev. Warren M. Smaltz, Lebanon, Pa. 

4 to 5:30 p. m.—Sectional group sessions: 

Principals and supervising teachers: Discussion, activity programs in 
schools for the deaf; leader, Ethel M. Hiliiard, New Jersey school; 
Mildred Evans, Pennsylvania school. 

8 p. m.—Public meeting, War Memorial Building, Stacy Park: 

Paper, An Occupation for the Deaf, Helen Keller, read by Frank M. Driggs, 
Utah school. 

Presentation to superintendent and Mrs. Pope. 

Address, The Educational Crisis, Dr. E. C. Lindeman, New York School 
of Social Work. 


MORNING SESSION 


The meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf was called to order at 10:30 o’clock a. m. by President Alvin E. 
Pope. 

Mr. Porr. We commence this morning with a discussion by Miss 
Fitzgerald, in which she will explain the key used in her system 
of straight language teaching. 

[Miss Edith Fitzgerald of the Virginia school, continued her expo- 
sition of her system of language teaching, using charts and other 
material to illustrate. ] 

Mr. Porr. Next on our program this morning is a discussion by 
Mrs. Rachel D. Davies on vocabulary used in tests. 


A STUDY OF THE DIFFICULTIES IN THE VOCABULARY AND TYPES 
OF DIRECTIONS OF STANDARDIZED TESTS 


(By RacuEet Dawes Davies, principal in the Western Pennsylvania School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


Comparisons of scores obtained by deaf pupils and by hearing on 
standardized tests have consistently revealed a wide difference in 
favor of the hearing pupils. A notable example was the result of a 
survey of 42 schools for the deaf during the year 1924-25 under the 
auspices of the National Research Council, conducted by Profs. Her- 
bert E. Day and Irving S. Fusfeld, of Gallaudet College. Prof. 
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Rudolf Pintner, of Teachers College, Columbia University, analyzed 
the data of the intelligence and educational tests given to pupils dur- 
ing the course of the survey, and in the conclusion of his report had 
this to say: 

The outstanding feature of this analysis of the educational and intelligence 
rating of deaf children is the very marked divergence of the deaf and hearing 
in regard to educational attainments, a divergence markedly greater than the 
divergence between the two groups intellectually. 

Wishing to discover whether or not the vocabulary and types of 
directions employed in standardized tests are partly responsible for 
the difficulties met with by the deaf pupil, it was decided to make a 
study of the directions of standardized tests. Vocabulary difficulties 
are interesting educators in all fields, but for the teacher of the deaf 
pupil, deaf from birth or from early childhood, this problem is basic 
and fundamental. Just as each subject in the curriculum has its 
peculiar vocabulary, so do directions of standardized tests. Briefly 
to illustrate, we are asked to underline, to check, to cross out, to draw 
a circle around, to put a cross over, or to draw a line through the best 
or correct answer. ‘Two uses of the word “ cross ”, one as a verb and 
the other as a noun, and both quite different in meaning, are here 
illustrated. 

The purpose of this study of the difficulties in the types and 
directions of standardized tests was (1) to determine the scope of 
the vocabulary and the nature of the types of directions to pupils 
in standardized tests; (2) to sample this vocabulary and the types 
of directions for the purpose of constructing tests des aling with each; 
(3) to ascertain what change, if any, in achievement may be effected 
by direct teaching of that vocabulary; and (4) to compare the 
amount of difficulty experienced with such vocabulary on the part 
of the deaf pupil with that of the hearing pupil. 

In order to determine the scope of the vocabulary used in the 
directions of standardized tests and for the preparation of a test 
to ascertain the difficulties, a representative sampling of the vocabu- 
lary contained in the directions of standardized tests was made. 
In order to obtain this sampling, every word in the directions of 
all elementary school tests published by the following companies 
was tabulated: The World Book Co., Public School Publishing Co., 
and Bureau of Publications of Teachers College. After eliminating 
the words “a”, “an”, “and”, “but”, and “ the ”, the words found 
in the ancien of the tests studied numbered 593. When tthe : same 
word was used with different meanings, as, for example, “ cross’ 
as a noun and “cross” as a verb, “ correct ” as a verb and “ correct ” 
as an adjective, or where one ‘word was combined with different 
words in phrases giving different meanings, as “end” and “end 
for end”, each one of the different meanings was counted. No 
account was taken of the frequency of occurrence of a word, as only 
one occurrence in a test direction might be highly significant to the 
one taking the test. These 593 words were then listed alphabetically 
and every third word selected from the list. These words—every 
third in the list—were then shuffled, and from them were drawn at 
random 150 words to be used in the construction of a vocabulary 
test. 
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The 150 words selected as described above were arranged in chance 
order and a multiple choice test, modeled somewhat upon the Thorn- 
dike Vocabulary Test, was constructed. Four choices of words, or 
groups of words, or figures, one of which best illustrated the test 
word were given for each of the test words or phrases. As the test 
was primarily intended for deaf pupils, when possible, two words 
were given because they looked like the test word, one, when possible, 
was the opposite in meaning, and one was the correct choice. 

A test of pupils’ ability to follow directions of the various types 
employed in directions of standardized tests was thought to be neces- 
sary, as well as one testing pupils’ understanding of the vocabulary of 
tests directions. Therefore a second test was constructed, Test of 
Pupils’ Ability to Follow Directions of Standardized Tests. For the 
construction of this test all the different forms in the directions of the 
same tests studied for the construction of the Vocabulary Tests were 
tabulated. Forty-seven different ways of giving directions were 
found. A selection of 35 of these was made. A test was then con- 
structed of these different types of test directions, of content entirely 
familiar to the fourth-grade pupil. The test, as indicated by its title, 
was not intended to be a test on content or information, but to be 
solely a test of the pupils’ ability to follow directions, or to do what 
they were told to do. 

This being a study in the elementary field, all the pupils from the 
fourth grade through the ninth, in the Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf in Edgewood, were tested by three standardized tests 
and by two especially constructed tests in May 1930 and again in May 
1931. Because the tests were given on several successive days and 
were repeated a year later, the personnel necessarily changed consid- 
erably. From 81 to 84 pupils took the tests in May 1930, and from 
79 to 81 took them in May 1931. At the close of school in 1930, 12 
pupils were graduated, 16 were promoted to the fourth grade, and for 
various reasons 15 others were not present at the giving of all tests in 
1930 and 1931, leaving a total of 57 who took all tests both years. In 
addition, in 1931 all the pupils from the fourth grade up, in the State 
schools for the deaf in Fulton, Mo., and in Indianapolis, Ind., num- 
bering 245, and all the fourth-grade pupils through the sixth in the 
Grant and Jackson Schools of the public-school system of Bellevue, 
Pa., 388 pupils were given the two tests especially constructed for this 
study. However, only the papers of those pupils taking both the 
especially constructed tests were used, making a total of 240 from 
deaf pupils in addition to the 47 in the Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf and 318 from hearing pupils. 

The testing program with deaf pupils in the Western Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Deaf comprised (1) the giving of all tests, the 
2 especially constructed tests described above, and 3 standardized 
tests, Stanford Achievement Test Advanced, Sagren-Woody Read- 
ing Test, and Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, in 
May 1930; (2) the teaching of as much as possible of the vocabu- 
lary contained in the entire list of words taken from the directions 
of standardized tests the following year; and (3) the repetition of 
the same tests, in the same form, as were given the previous year, 
at the end of the year May 1931. 
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At the beginning of the second year of this testing program each 
teacher was provided with a mimeographed copy of the entire list 
of words taken from the directions of standardized tests. She was 
requested to use as much of the vocabulary as she could upon every 
possible occasion, to help the children to use it, and in addition to 
this indirect teaching, directly to teach as much of the vocabulary 
as possible. Three times during the school year the teachers were 
asked to hand in their mimeographed copies of the list, with all 
words they had been able to use and teach, either directly or indi- 
rectly, checked. This procedure constituted the only outside pres- 
sure brought to bear upon the teaching of the vocabulary. Neither 
the pupils nor the teachers knew of the plan to repeat the tests nor 
had any of them access to the Vocabulary Test or the Test on Fol- 
lowing Directions, and so did not know which words were, and 
which were not, included in the tests. 

The findings of this study are as follows: 

(1) In the directions of the standardized tests studied the vocab- 
ulary found numbered 593 words and phrases, counting as different 
words the different, forms, and the different meanings used, of the 
same word. The range of this vocabulary in terms of the Thorndike 
Word List revealed that they were found irregularly from the first 
hundred to a group above the fifth thousand. Their frequency dis- 
tribution by hundreds or thousands on the Thorndike Word List 
was multimodal and seemed to indicate their promiscuous selection 
by test makers. Forty-seven different types of test directions were 
found. 

(2) The extent to which the vocabulary and types of directions or 
standardized tests present difficulties to the deaf pupil was shown in 
part by a comparison of results, obtained by hearing and deaf pupils 
on two especially constructed tests, the Vocabulary Test and Test on 
Following Directions. The achievement of 302 deaf pupils, ranging 
in grade from the fourth through the ninth, on the Vocabulary Test, 
with a maximum of 150, was a median score of 92.8 and a standard 
deviation of 24.8, and of 338 hearing pupils, from the fourth through 
the sixth grade, a median score of 113.43 and a standard deviation of 
22.3, or a difference in median scores of from 61 percent on the part 
of the deaf pupils to 75 percent on the part of the hearing pupils. 
On the Test Following on Directions, with a maximum score of 123,,. 
the median score achieved by all the deaf pupils was 85.14 with a 
standard deviation of 23.7, and by the hearing pupils, 96.6 with a 
standard deviation of 22.5, or a difference in median scores of from 62 
percent on the part of the deaf pupils to 78 percent on the part of the 
hearing pupils. 

(3) The difficulties of the deaf pupils with the vocabulary and 
types of directions of standardized tests were further shown in the- 
comparison of results obtained on the two especially constructed 
tests and on three standardized tests before and after instruction in 
the use of the vocabulary of test directions. The achievement of 57° 
deaf pupils on the Vocabulary Test before instructions was a median 
score of 103 with a standard deviation of 17.2 and after instruction: 
was 117.14 with a standard deviation of 14.2, or an improvement in 
median scores from, 68 percent to 78 percent. On the Test on Follow- 
ing Directions, with a maximum score of 123, the median score 
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achieved before instruction was 97.5 with a standard deviation of 
17.2, and after instruction, 109.79 with a standard deviation of 11.7 
or an improvement in median scores from 79 to 89 percent. 

The improvement in achievement on the three standardized tests 
given was as follows: (1) on the Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability the median score before instruction was 25.5 and 
after, 31.42, or an improvement in mental age from 10 years 3 
months to 11 years; (2) on the New Stanford Achievement Test 
the median of the total score rose from 65.25 to 76.5, or an improve- 
ment in school grade from fifth grade 2 months to sixth grade 2 
months; and (3) on the Sangren-Woody Reading Test there was no 
improvement on three parts of the test, “fact material”, “total 
meaning”, and “central thought”; an improvement, based on 
median scores, of one grade on one part of the test, “ word mean- 
ing ”, of three grades on another part, “ following directions ”, and 
of four grades on another part, “ organization.” The improvement 
achieved in school grade is more significant when it is remembered 
that it was based upon norms established with hearing pupils. 

(4) The difference in age of the two groups, the deaf and hearing, 
was very marked. The median age of the hearing pupils tested was 
10 years 5 months, while that of the deaf was 16 years 8 months, 
higher than the age of any one of the hearing pupils tested. 

(5) The reliability of the vocabulary test, determined by obtain- 
ing the coefficient of self-consistency by the product-moment method, 
taking the deviation from actual averages of the scores on the odd 
and even exercises of the test, was found to be 0.91+0.009, based 
on the scores of 338 hearing pupils, and 0.86+0.03 based on the 
scores of 57 deaf pupils. The reliability of the test on following 
directions, determined by the same method, was found to be 
0.96+0.004, based on the scores of the hearing pupils, and 
0.93 + 0.01, based on the scores of the deaf pupils. 

By the way of summary, this study has shown (1) that the vocab- 
ulary of standardized tests is of considerable importance and that 
the types of directions employed are many and varied; (2) that 
the types of directions present difficulties to the deaf and to the 
hearing pupil; (8) that these difficulties vary inversely with the 
school grade of the pupil; (4) that the difficulties are greater for 
the deaf than for the hearing pupil; and (5) that the recognition 
of these difficulties as a teaching problem, and the carrying out of 
remedial measures to overcome them, can materially aid the deaf 
pupil more nearly to approximate the results obtained by hearing 
pupils on standardized tests. 

Two recommendations seem to be indicated by the findings of this 
study: (1) That the vocabulary and types of directions of stand- 
ardized tests should be graded according to difficulty, and that definite 
teaching procedures should be adopted for their understanding and 
mastery, and (2) that more data should be collected concerning the 
reading skills of deaf pupils and their relation to performance in 
standardized tests. 

Mr. Porr. We have next a carefully prepared study by Miss 
Louise C. Odencrantz, director of the Employment Center for 
the Handicapped, of New York City, a paper on the Vocational 
Adjustment of the Deaf. 
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THE VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT OF THE DEAF, A STUDY OF THE 
WORK HISTORIES OF 749 DEAF MEN AND WOMEN 


(By Louise C. ODENcRANTz, Director Employment Center for the Handicapped, 
New York City) 


The placement services of the Employment Center for the Handi- 
capped were made available to the deaf when it was set up in New 
York City in 1927. A survey of the placement facilities for the 
handicapped in the city had shown that practically none existed 
for the deaf. The services which were amalgamated in the new 
Center had been primarily concerned with the orthopedic, the cardiac, 
the tuberculous, and certain convalescent and chronic sick groups, 
but the deaf were a new group to be studied vocationally and suit- 
able opportunities sought for in industry. 

The demand for such a service was shown by the fact that during 
the first 5 years the Center registered 836 deaf applicants. This 
does not include the deafened, for whom the New York League for 
the Hard of Hearing maintains an employment service. In general, 
those who became deaf after the age of 8 are considered as deafened 
and are referred to the league unless their speech was seriously 
affected. Some of these had also been taught in schools for deat- 
mutes, and so were considered as deaf rather than hard of hearing. 

The deaf child must be taught communication by other means than 
those employed to teach the normal child; he must master the 
formation of sound and the forms and combinations of speech. Even 
though he lost his hearing when older than 8 years—occasionally as 
old as 12 years—he has often lost, too, all memory of speech and 
he must relearn language and acquire lip reading and the control 
of sound. ‘The deafened child has learned communication as a nor- 
mal child does, but as his hearing is below normal it must be sup- 
plemented by lip reading; that is, his eyes must help his ears. 
The group we are about to study, then, is made up of the deaf, 
those who were born totally deaf or became so at an early age, 
and whose handicap is one not only of deafness but either a lack 
of speech or of an impairment of that faculty. 

The number registered must represent a goodly proportion of the 
deaf wage earners in the city. The 1930 Federal census listed a total 
deaf population of 2,500, but this is admittedly a serious underesti- 
mate, and 6,000 is probably a more likely number. 

The handicap of deafness, like every other handicap, presents spe- 
cial problems from the vocational point of view. Fortunately they 
do not have the health problems of the cardiac or tuberculous, with 
their special needs for safeguards in employment; possible need for 
shifting and retraining to new lines of work; the fear of the employ- 
ing public. Nor do they present the problem of the visible handicap 
of the crippled—whose appearance is so often objected to or arouses 
a damaging sympathy. On the other hand, their limited means of 
communication present a definite vocational handicap—to get a 
chance to be considered when he applies for a job, and the employer 
may think him stupid or is dismayed at the idea of trying to carry 
on: necessary conversation with him, or even if he is hired, in getting 
a fair or sufficient trial on the job. In addition, he is obviously 
limited in his choice of jobs and lines of work. 
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In an employment bureau like the Center, which registers all other 
kinds of handicapped persons as well as the deaf, the particular 
difficulties which attend a specific handicap stand out in contrast 
with those of other groups. It helps to point out the obstacles 
which each group must meet in its attempts to establish an economic 
life. In selecting applicants for employers, the placement secretary 
must recognize the handicaps of the employers in trying to fit 
various kinds of handicapped persons into their establishments 
where the processes, work conditions, and methods of production and 
supervision are designed primarily for the nonhandicapped. The 
aim of the Center is to place the handicapped in those jobs and work 
places where they can function as adequately as those who are not 
handicapped, and where the disability does not interfere with satis- 
factory service, but we nevertheless recognize that the nature of some 
kinds of handicaps requires some consideration and understanding 
at the time of application and in the first hours or days of employ- 
ment—after which they should function as well as the other workers. 
It is a function of the Center to help the employer visualize the work 
abilities and qualifications of the applicant and thus subordinate his 
disability, and in this way to secure for him a trial on the job, 

In registering the deaf alongside of those who are otherwise handi- 

capped but who are not deaf, we appreciate the difficulties that may 
face the employment manager in industry when the deaf apply for a 
job—the difficulties of getting accurate information about work ex- 
perience and training, of eliciting full details on specific points, the 
limited vocabularies of some of the applicants. When they are oral- 
ists or can read lips, these difficulties are largely overcome. Never- 
theless, at present those form only a small proportion who can speak 
well enough to be understood at first contact by the average stranger, 
or who read lips well enough so that paper and pencil are not neces- 
sary. 
At the Center the deaf applicants fill out a blank which is supple- 
mented with more detailed questioning by the interviewer. Our 
experience suggests the possibility of deaf students being given some 
special instruction in the art of applying for a job, especially with an 
employer who perhaps has never employed a deaf person and does not 
know how to proceed. 

When the Center opened in 1927, we found very little information 
available as to the kinds of work that might be suitable for the deaf, 
or what employers had employed them successfully. Of course, the 
vocations in which the applicants had been trained in school provided 
a main indicator, but what of the hundreds of other industries for 
which the schools offered no training? 

As all placement secretaries know, applicants themselves usually 
furnish the best clues for searching out work opportunities. By fol- 
lowing every lead where a deaf applicant had ever been employed 
and by discussing possibilities of their work with employers in our 
general field work and publicity program, the Center has compiled a 
considerable list of employers who use them at least for some kinds 
of work. During the first 5 years the Center made 742 placements 
for the deaf, which represented about 9 percent of the total place- 
ments of the Center. This indicates that they were somewhat easier 
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to place than some of the other groups, as the deaf formed only 6 
percent of the total applicants. 

Because the work histories of the applicants had proved a valuable 
asset in developing the work, it was decided to make a study of the 
work histories of all the deaf applicants—to find out what the deaf 
really do in industry, what they earn, how steady they are, and to 
what extent they make use of their school vocational training. The 
information, we felt, might serve as a guide for our future work in 
placement and vocational advice and might suggest possibilities for 
training programs. The work histories represent, in the main, jobs 
held before they applied at the Center, but they also include those 
secured since they first registered, either through the Center or 
other means. As many of the applicants have been known to the 
Center over a number of years, their histories often include infor- 
mation on the experience of employers in employing them. AI- 
though the information was recorded on the cards for the practical 
purposes of an employment office and not definitely for statistical 
purposes, nevertheless we feel that the data may indicate answers 
to some of our questions. 

The group covered by this study includes 749 deaf applicants— 
484 men and 265 women. Eighty of these applicants had never 
worked before coming to the Center, so that placement meant help- 
ing them to make their first adjustment into industry. 


AGES 


Their ages at the times of first application ranged from 16 to 
66 years. One-fourth (23 percent) were a young group under 21 
years of age, while 43 percent were 21 to 30 years of age, and 19 
percent were 31 to 40 years of age. The remaining 15 percent ranged 
from 41 years of age upward. The women were a somewhat younger 
group, with 29 percent under 21 years of age, as compared with 20 
percent of the men. 

BIRTHPLACE 


As might be expected, due to immigration restrictions on the handi- 
capped, four-fifths (81 percent) were born in the United States, and 
of those born in foreign countries, a considerable proportion had 
come here at an early age and been educated in schools in this 
country. The foreign born hailed from 27 different countries, with 
Russia and Italy heading the list. About half the group were 
Catholic (49 percent), a third Jewish (33 percent), and the re- 
maining 18 percent, Protestant. 


DEAFNESS 


The deaf applicants were asked to state the age at which they 
became deaf, but this information is probably not entirely accurate. 
It is a disability which is often not discovered until some time after 
birth, and the cause is sometimes only a guess on the part of the 
parents, especially when the deafness becomes apparent in the first 
year or two. 

Of the group, 40 percent stated they had always been deaf, 32 
percent became deaf after birth, but before they were 4 years old; 
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21 percent became deaf when they were 4 to 7 years old or after they 

resumably had learned to speak a little and had heard speech. 
Rowen percent were 8 years or older when they lost their hearing. 
Of a group of 29, who had become deaf after they were 8 years old, 
3 could not speak and 2 could not read lips. The remainder could 
speak a little or read lips, but not well enough to be considered 
“ deafened ” rather than “ deaf ”—or they had been trained in schools 
for deafmutes. 

Statistics about the cause of this disablement are at best only sug- 
gestive, as some doubtless really do not know the cause, but they 
probably give a general picture. About 42 percent stated that they 
had been born deaf. The remainder had become deaf chiefly through 
disease, although 10 percent gave falls as a cause. About 11 percent 
ascribed it to scarlet fever and 10 percent to spinal meningitis. The 
remainder stated as the cause, “brain fever”, typhoid, measles, 
diphtheria, mastoids, even pneumonia, smallpox, mumps, and other 
diseases. Many were childhood diseases where doubtless better 
medical care might have prevented this after-effect. 


ABILITY TO SPEAK OR READ LIPS 


About half of the group had some ability as oralists, while half 
could not speak. A much larger proportion had some ability at 
reading lips (71 percent who could read lips as against 29 percent 
who could not). It is a matter for comment that in these groups a 
higher proportion of the women were oralists than of the men (71 
percent of the women as compared with 41 percent of the men). The 
difference may be accounted for to some extent that the women were 
a younger group more recently trained. But is it also due to a 
greater desire and pride on the part of the women to be like other 
people; do they want to talk more; or do they have a greater facility 
in learning to speak? A similar although not so marked difference 
appeared in their ability to read lips (84 percent of the women and 
63 percent of the men). 

A comparison of the ability to speak and to read lips with the age at 
which they became deaf suggests that the later the age at which they 
became deaf, the more likely they are to become oralists or acquire the 
art of lip reading. 

Their facility in speaking and lip reading varied considerably with 
the schools which they had attended. Among those coming from one 
school 82 percent were oralists, while those from another numbered 
only 89 percent. While many more had doubtless acquired the 
ability in school to speak and read lips, many by the time they 
reached the Center had fallen back upon the sign language and writ- 
ing. These abilities are much more common among the younger 
group, first, because the schools in more recent years have laid more 
stress upon this training and, secondly, because of a tendency to drop 
away from their practice as they get older. “It is too much trouble”, 
objected one man of 30. Moreover, it must be admitted that even 
some of the better oralists encounter constant difficulty in making 
themselves understood among strangers to whom their speech sounds 
queer, and they must fall back upon paper and pencil. Few attain 
the ability of the girl placed with an employer who did not realize 
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she was deaf until the Center inquired how she was getting along. 
One man explained frankly that he could read lips well only after he 
had become accustomed to a person, and he probably typifies many 
others. Even at the Center, one placement secretary who interviews 
many of the deaf and understands them well will note on the record 
of an applicant, “An excellent oralist ”; and yet another secretary can 
only with difficulty understand what this applicant says. Unfor- 
tunately, the second secretary is more typical of the general public 
whom the applicant must encounter in his everyday and work life. 


OTHER DISABILITIES 


Other obvious disabilities were also noted in 79 instances, such as 
eye trouble, an orthopedic disability of a leg, hand, or back, hernias, 
or markedly low mentality. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Of all the applicants who come to the Center, by far the largest pro- 
portion among the deaf have been given some vocational training in 
school. Among the crippled, for example, it is almost the exc eptional 
person who has had the advantage of some trade training before he 
sets out to work, but among the deaf the opposite is true. 

Naturally the great majority came from the four schools for the 
deaf in New York City. The list includes also students from other 
schools in New York State as well as 27 other States, from as far west 
as California and south as Florida, and from 10 foreign countries. 
Five had attended Gallaudet College. But 6 had never been to school 
at all. 

The few who could neither speak or read lips, nor read or write, but 
relied entirely on the sign language, offered naturally a specially 
difficult placement problem. 

In addition to education in schools for the deaf, at least 48 had 
attended other schools—city high and technical schools, business col- 
leges, art classes, technical courses, such as the National Academy of 
Design, Columbia University, Cooper Union, and Empire Linotype 
School. The variety of this list indicates the possibilities of the deaf 
using the regular educational and vocational facilities of the com- 
munity when they have once acquired the art of speaking and lip 
reading in special schools. 

For example, a girl who had had considerable art training in a 
school for the deaf, and who had been for 4 years designer on lamp 
shades, inquired when she registered where she could learn batik work. 
She was referred to one of the Continuation Schools for Adults, where 
she has been studying for 3 months, and this week brought in some 
fine samples of her work. 

Utilizing these opportunities opens up to them more extensive facil- 
ities than special schools can provide. It suggests also the value of 
the “ half-way ” school, between the school for the deaf and regular 
industry, where they can become accustomed to the supervision of per- 
sons who are not specially concerned with the deaf, and also learn to 
work side by side with hearing people. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR MEN 


While the list of subjects in which the men had been trained in 
the schools for the deaf included some 20 different lines, including 
printing, carpentry, painting, upholstery, shoemaking, sign painting, 
commercial art, blacksmith work, proofreading, jew elry making, 
gardening, etc., they had concentrated in certain trades. In a gr oup 
of 297 who g gave information on this point, 135 had had training in 
printing, 83 in carpentry, 21 in sign painting, and 16 in tailoring, 
with only a scattered few in the other vocations. Practically all 
schools for the deaf teach printing and carpentry, while the inclusion 
of other subjects depends upon the particular school. 

The later work experiences of the men show that they do not by 
any means restrict themselves to the lines in which they had been 
trained. For example, in a group of 328 men, who had been em- 
ployed since they left school, 143 had never worked at the trade in 
which they had been given some training, but had found work in 
other lines. On the other hand, 185 or 56 percent had at some time 
been employed in this or an allied trade. More than this average 
had found work in printing, but considerably less had ever carried 
on in any kind of woodwork. 

It is significant that in the other occupations, in which few had 
been trained, a higher proportion had followed them, perhaps be- 
cause they had been chosen in the first place on account of some spe- 
cial interest or talent. 

For example, a man, who had learned upholstery in a school for 
the deaf and in the Textile High School, had worked at this trade 
for 9 years, earning up to $35 a week. A young man, who had had 
training in both typesetting and art work, had secured an opportu- 
nity in a firm for 7 years both as an artist and typesetter. Another 
man who had learned bookbinding had become an expert book re- 
pairer, earning $42 a week. On the other hand, a young man of 25 
who had learned -arpentry had shown his versatility ‘by working 
4 years on a machine in a fountain-pen factory, earning $30 a w eek, 
and had worked as a fur operator at $35 a week. A man trained as a 
shoemaker had never done this work, but for 9 years packed water 
coolers, earning $24 a week. When the plant moved out of town, he 
worked for a time as a candy packer, and then did wiring of metal 
boxes for 2 years until it became slack. 

In fact their work histories impress one with the variety of jobs 
they have turned to and a willingness to take unskilled or laboring 
work when this was available, even though they had special training 
or education. It reflects to some extent their difficulties in securing 
employment and, after or long periods of search, a need to 
accept what they can get.. For example, a man of 25, who had had 
some 50 poems published in newspapers and had won a prize in an 
amateur ad-writing contest, listed as his jobs: Laborer in a Pennsyl- 
vania steel mill, orderly in a hospital, and, finally, a stencil and file 
clerk. While another man had been in school, his special interests 
had been chemistry and bookkeeping, but he worked as a riveter on 
ships, earning $35 a week; a laborer in an oil refinery; a window 
cleaner in a hospital. For 3 years he had been assistant cook in a 
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large Asbury Park hotel, and for 2 years a sparring partner for a 
world-champion boxer, earning $40 a week. But he got tired of 
traveling, and at this time came to the Center. He was placed as a 
riveter, at 83 cents an hour. The last news was that he was foreman 
of laborers in one of the city parks. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING OF THE WOMEN 


As might be expected, the needle trades had offered the principal 
training for girls in schools for the deaf—hand sewing, dressmak- 
ing, machine operating, and embroidery. For example, of 161 
women, 123, or three-fourths, had been trained primarily in th's line, 
and 14 others had been trained in millinery. Others had studied. 
commercial work, artificial-flower making, art work, photography, 
or cooking. In addition to this primary training in schools, others 
had taken special courses—in business schools, art classes, etc. 

A higher proportion of the women than of the men had followed 
some line in which the school had given them vocational training. 
Of a total of 168 women, who gave information as to their training 
and who had been employed, 115, or 68 percent, had worked in this — 
line. In the needle trades, two-thirds had followed this trade, while 
10 of the 11 trained in millinery had at some time worked at this 
trade. Even 12 of the 14 girls who had taken up commercial sub- 
jects—typing, filing, bookkeeping, etc.—had found employment in 
this field. 

A young woman of 25, who had studied millinery, had last worked 
for a year and a half as a copyist and draper at $25 a week. In 
contrast, there was the woman of 43, who had learned dressmaking 
but who had been packing biscuits for 24 years, earning up to $24 
a week until she became ill 2 years ago. 

Jennie G., 21 years old, and an excellent oralist and lip reader, had 
attended a Connecticut business school, where she learned typing, 
bookkeeping, and filing. Through a friend she secured a position 
with an insurance company, typing and filing, at $18 a week. She 
stayed there for 34% years, when the family moved to New York. 

This criterion, however, of judging training on the basis of after- 
employment does not indicate the extent to which it may have given 
the individual skills or work habits which may have contributed to 
his success in quite different lines of work. 


OCCUPATIONS IN WHICH EMPLOYED 


The list of industries and occupations in which these deaf men and 
women have been employed a month or longer is as varied as it is 
long. Naturally they fall primarily in the manufacturing indus- 
tries, and less in the commercial, mercantile, and professional fields 
where fluent speech and good hearing are a necessity. Yet even in 
these fields, apparently surprising adjustments have been made— 
such as a nursemaid to two children, women who have done house- 
work in private families, and general office workers, or the man who 
was an auditor, the foreman in a candy factory, a collector, elevator 
operator, chauffeur, motion-picture operator, newspaper reporter, or 
a superintendent of a building. 
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In a total of 1,319 positions held a month or longer, 1,057, or 80 
percent, had been in manufacturing. The following table gives the 
main groups: 


Positions held a month or longer 


Manufacturing and trades 

Clerical 

Mercantile 

Transportation 

Work in hotels, restaurants, institutions, etc_ 
Domestic and personal service 

Building and construction work - - 
Agriculture 

Professional 


Comparing their occupations with 61 main occupational divisions 
given in the 1930 Census, we find that these deaf had been employed 
in 44 of them. Among the divisions in which none had been em- 
ployed were such divisions as obviously require fluent speech, such as 
telephone operators, clerks in stores, waiters, barbers, or professional 
and administrative occupations for which opportunity would not be 
sought through an employment agency, such as managers and offi- 
cials, manufacturing, public officials, actors, lawyers, and judges. 

The occupations of the men showed the greatest diversity. Manu- 
facturing and trades includes some 64 main groups of industries, such 
as the printing trades (with 130 positions), the automobile industry 
(with 29 positions), bookbinding, 24; clothing trades, 34; electrical 
goods, 82; leather goods, 25; metal goods, 87; manufacturing of 
radios, 23; woodworking, 48. Nor were they confined to a limited 
number of occupations. For example, in the automobile industry, 
they had been employed at assembling, inspecting, painting, striping, 
polishing, glazing, drillpress operating, as general helpers, auto 
mechanics, and car washers. In laundries they had been employed 
as checkers, packers, pullers, shirt ironers. In the textile industry, 
they had worked at weaving, winding, carpet threading, knitting, 
dyeing, printing, and painting on fabrics. 

If we classify further by processes, we find that 100 positions had 
been at operating various kinds of machines such as drillpress, power, 
punch, stamping, and similar machines, 58 at painting, 58 at packing 
and folding, 51 in processes in woodwork, 26 as laborers, 25 at polish- 
ing and grinding, 22 at cutting, ete. They had operated all kinds of 
power machines as well as performed many hand processes. 

The occupations of the women showed a decided concentration in 
the needle trades, but again the list covers a considerable number of 
the occupations given in the census. Of the 471 positions, a fourth 
had been in the clothing trades—machine operating, hand sewing, 
dressmaking, draping, designing, sample making, embroidery, 
crochet beading, pleating, lace cutting, stamping, trimming threads, 
examining, pressing, packing. The candy industry covered 26 posi- 
tions—packing, inspecting, lining boxes, and shaving coconuts. The 
lamp-shade industry covered 21 positions at sewing, pasting, gluing, 
painting, even designing. A higher proportion of the women than 
of the men had ventured into commercial work—at filing, typing, 
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comptometer’ operating, billing, addressograph operating, hand 
addressing. Even housework seemed fairly popular, claiming 18 
positions, 

Perhaps for the women’s jobs, classification by the more common 
processes is even more significant. “Packing and assorting ” was 
the job listed in 89 cases—of such varied articles as candy, biscuits, 
carbon paper, hosiery, curtains, etc. In 84 jobs, the work had been 
hand sewing—on clothing, millinery, curtains, novelties, lamp shades, 
garters, sweaters, etc. In 65 jobs, the women had done power-ma- 
chine sewing; in 37, pasting and gluing, in 21 jobs, assembling (for 
example, of hair wavers, celluloid goods, brushes, fountain pens, 
etc.) ; in 11 jobs, examining and inspecting. It again illustrates the 
wide variety of occupations and industries in which they have been 
able to find employment in spite of their handicap. 

For example, a man of 50 had been employed for 9 years as a 
general utility with a leather-goods company, as a packer, porter, 
and elevator operator at $18 a week. Mary J. had been trained at 
fine needlework in a school in Ohio, and since then had always 
worked as a finisher in high-class gown shops. Another woman, 21, 
a good oralist and lip reader, had studied filing and the Comptometer 
and Burroughs adding machines. She had been file clerk for a year 
and a half, at $15 a week, and then had secured a temporary job as 
a billing-clerk operator. When nothing was available in this line, 
she packed perfumes for 9 months, and then got a job at packing 
biscuits, which she finally left to marry. 

Anthony P., now 24, had begun his work life as a breaker boy 
in the Pennsylvania mines. He had secured a job as a dish washer 
in a hospital, but was laid off at the end of a month and had been 
out of work for 3 years when he drifted to the Center about a 
year ago. 

Another man, 34, when he applied had had no schooling, but 
nevertheless he had been able to learn a trade and for 18 years had 
been a caulker at repairing ships in New Jersey drydocks, earning 
90 cents an hour. He came to the Center seeking work for the slack 
season. 

A woman 57, who had learned cooking in school, had always fol- 
lowed this line, and had been cook in private families, earning up to 
$125 a month. On the other hand, Anna B. had never followed up 
her training in dressmaking and drawing, but for 1 year had been 
an examiner on caps, and for 2 years had glued music rolls with 
an employer who gave as a reference, “ She was a fine worker.” 

Doubtless, some get into other lines, not because they do not want 
to continue in what they have been trained, but through a friend 
or a relative other opportunities open up. 


EARNINGS 


How much had they earned? Had they been able to advance or 
did they remain in the lower paid groups? 

As an indication of their earning possibilities, it is a matter for 
comment that in a group of 352 men, 21 years or older, 62 percent 
had at some time earned as much as $25 a week and 86 percent as 
much as $20 a week. In a similar group of 158 women, 84, or 53 
percent, had at some time or other earned at least $18 a week. 
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A count was made of earnings in jobs held for a month or longer. 
The median weekly wage for jobs held by men lay between $20 and 
$25 and that for women between $15 and $20. 

In 539 positions for men for which this information was available 
the men had earned less than $20 in 35 percent of the positions, 
while, on the other hand, they had earned $35 or more in 16 percent. 

To illustrate their earning ability, an architectural draftsman had 
earned $55 to $60 a week; a hand and machine cutter on cloaks, $44; 
a bonnaz operator, $55; a printer, $58; an operator of the Seybold 
paper-cutting machine, $46; an automobile-tire maker, $40; a ship- 
ping clerk and packer of talking machines, $25; a compositor, $60; 
a coppersmith, $24. Among the women were a dressmaker who 
had earned over $30 a week; a wire stitcher in a book bindery, 
$24.50; a silk winder, $20; a press operator in a pencil factory, $18; 
an operator on neckwear, who had earned $14 to $17 a week in 
her 19 years in the trade; a designer of children’s clothing, $24; 
an inspector in a candy factory, $25; a brancher on artificial 
flowers, $22. 

The following table gives the details: 





Positions in which weekly earnings were— Men Women Total Percent 








Less than $10 14 
$10 to $14 120 
$15 to $19 


wet... Le 
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It is interesting to note that in half of the positions the men and 
women had earned $20 a week or more, and in one-fifth, the weekly 
earnings had reached $30 or more—in six instances, $60 or more. 

The « earnings were of course higher among the men than among 
the women, but even in some instances among “the women, their earn- 
ings had reached $30 to $50 a w eek, especially i in the needle trades. 

At the lower end were 25 percent of the positions, in which the 
earnings had been less than $15 a week. These include on the one 
hand some positions held by the younger group, with little experi- 
ence; and on the other, some who had remained in unskilled work. 
Some had wandered from one job to another, earning $12 to $15 a 
week ; others had stayed on the one job, but had never earned much. 
A woman who had learned tailoring in school had worked for 4 
years at sleeve making and pressing, earning only $12.50 a week. 
A man of 28, whose school stated he had been in the carpentry and 

sign-making classes, and that he was emotionally unstable, stayed 2 
years in a ‘leather bag company “holding leather for the cutter ” 
for which he was paid $13 a week. He then got a job ina pocket- 
book frame factory “opening frames” at $8 a week. After 2 
months, he asked for a raise and was fired. A young man of 22 had 
worked for 2 years in a metal-spinning factory earning $14 a week, 
until it became slack. He then got a job at assembling electrical 
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ads at. $14 a week, and when this got slack, he got a job as a floor 

oy at $13 a week, but was fired after 2 weeks, because he used to 
spend half hours in the washroom. Fortunately by this time busi- 
ness picked up in the metal-spinning company. Thus, as with peo- 
ple in general, earnings among the deaf depend upon such factors as 
general intelligence, skill, and work habits. 


OCCUPATIONS AND ABILITY TO SPEAK AND READ LIPS 


In general, when the deaf were employed in various manufacturing 
processes, there seemed to be little difference in the kind of work they 
did or their earnings, whether or not they could read lips or were 
oralists. Of the men who had earned $40 a week or more, slightly 
more than half were oralists, about the same proportion as in the 
whole group. One tire builder whose earnings had reached $40 a 
week was a good oralist and lip reader, while another man who had 
earned as much could do neither. The same was true of printers and 
of clothing workers. The foreman of a silverware repair department 
earning $45 a week was an excellent oralist and lip reader. 

The majority of those, however, who had been shipping clerks or 
employed in stores, and practically all in commercial positions, like 
bookkeepers, file clerks, etc., were oralists and could read lips. The 
value. of these two skills lies perhaps especially in the opportunity 
they give for a wider choice of occupation, as well as a means of 
getting more consideration when applying for jobs and making an 
easier adjustment in the first days on a new job. 


TIME IN JOBS 


The question is sometimes raised as to the work stability of the 
deaf. Do they tend to shift from job to job? 

The work histories of these men and women showed the length of 
time they had been on the jobs. While an effort is made to list all the 
jobs applicants have held, the information is apt to be limited, in case 
of the older applicant, to the longer jobs. The center, however, has 
been in touch with many of these men and women over a period of 
years, and could thus observe jobs held during this time. In many of 
the jobs held less than a month the factor of try-out enters, as in the 
case of all employees, handicapped or otherwise. The employer may 
find the worker unsuitable for many reasons; the worker may not like 
the job, the wage rates, work conditions. This has been an especially 
important factor during the past years, when an increasing amount 
of the work has been paid on a piece-rate basis and only a try-out 
on the job would give the worker any idea of what it might pay. 

In a group of 1,506 positions, 237, or 16 percent, had been held less 
than 1 month and 54 percent less than 1 year. On the other hand, we 
find that 16 percent of the jobs had been held for 5 years or longer, 
and 91 positions, or 6 percent, held for over 10 years. Actually in this 
group of 749 men and women, 38 had held positions for as long as 15 
years up to 26 years. 

Compared with other available statistics on job tenure, the figures 
do not indicate instability. The general situation seems to show 
a considerable turnover during the first weeks of employment, but 
after the trial period the deaf seem to remain on the job steadily. 
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As might be expected, a larger proportion of the men than the 
women have held jobs for periods of 5 years or longer, but even 
among the women, 56 had held jobs for 5 years or long: er, as com- 
pared with the 187 among the men. 

As would be the case in any group of workers, handicapped or not, 
we find examples of people who have stayed on "their jobs year after 
year, until perhaps the plant moved or the depression came, and 
examples of those who want change after a few months, or of the 
poor mediocre workers who are alw: ays picked for lay-off when work 
slackens, 


REASONS FOR LEAVING JOBS 


Another indication of stability is the reasons given for leaving 
jobs. As one glances down the list of reasons why they gave up 
their jobs, or lost them, they seem to coincide pretty much w with the 
reasons which people in general have for losing their jobs. 

For 1,081 positions the applicants gave information as to reasons 
for leaving. When the placement had been made by the center, this 
reason was verified. In addition, the center writes to two employers 
for references and thus this information has been further checked. 

The following table gives the main groups of reasons for leaving 
jobs : 

Laid off, slack: 
Employed a year or longer______-_-_~_ cp PINS 
Employed less than a year or work tempor: BOW sic tes lk. eerees.. 
“Laid of : fier n Sled Ee 
Place out of business, department clos: -d, business moved_ 
Laid off: 

Because of change in management, group insurance, compensation 
laws, replaced by hearing man, work considered too dangerous for 
deafmute, could not use phone, could net understand directions_— 

Misconduct, unsatisfactory attitude, stayed out____-_-- 

Usually within a month, for poor work, too slow, not en ough ex- 
Fee  cg e ea ece e  er Las 

Left: 

3ecause of wages or to get a better job______-_-_____~_ 

Dissatisfied with work, as too hard, or work conditions, such as long 
hours, bad air, smell of glue, ete. 

Personal and family reasons, moved, married, et 

IlIness, poor health, eyesight, accident_______ 

Disagreement..._..._.__-— ‘ 
Other reasons: Strike, accidents, 


Total 


In 65 percent of the jobs, the reason for leaving was “slack” 

“ work temporary ”, “ place out of business ” or “ moved.” In 22 per- 
cent of these instances the men and women had been laid off after 
they had been on the job for a year or longer, sometimes as long as 15 
or 20 years. The latter instances occurred especially during the last 
2 or 3 years, when sometimes whole departments were closed. An- 
other sign of the depression is the group of 94 instances where the 
employer went out of business. In some cases the men and women 
had been with the company for many years. For example, one man, 
now 40 years old, had been auditor and bookkeeper for 18 years in a 
large furniture company, where he had earned $60 a week until the 
firm failed. A young man, since he left school 10 years ago, had 
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worked with a lithographing company as shipping clerk and packer 
at $35 a week, and lost his job only when the business closed. The 
shop closed where Louise G. had worked for 17 years as sleeve oper- 
ator on men’s coats at $25 a week. Clyde W., who had been trained 
in a school in Oregon, had come to New York after working as a tire 
builder in Ohio. Here he worked first for a year in a tin- foil factory 
at helping the shipping clerk. When this firm sold out, he again got 
a job as a tire maker, where he stayed 7 years, earning $25 to $40 a 
week at piecework. But this place elased and he has been pounding 
the pavements the past 2 years, even though his references state “ his 
services have been satisfactory at all times.” 

For 26 years Isabella K. had been a machine operator on hat 
frames, earning $18 in the busy season. When the place went out of 
business 7 years ago, she was over 50, but she managed to get a job 
at packing candy at $13 a week. But this lasted only: 4 months, when 
a new foreman laid her off because she was deaf. Again she secured 
a job as a coil winder at $15 a week, but this lasted only 9 months 
until it became slack. 

In some cases they may be called back when business picks up, but 
in most cases it means making a new connection. This is less difficult 
for the younger group, but it is serious for those who have reached 40 
or 50 years of age. Even a long reference does not help much, and 
they often have to enter unskilled work. 

In six instances they had lost their jobs because of change in man- 
agement or a new foreman who did not want deafmutes. In 16 other 
instances, the lay-off was directly due to their handicap. For ex- 
ample, a show-card writer had been employed in a drug store for 4 
months, but a reduced staff meant that the store needed a writer 
who could use the telephone. In another instance, the employer 
decided that the work was too dangerous for a deafmute. In an- 
other case, the deaf man could not understand the directions given. 
In two cases, the deaf stated they had been laid off because of group- 
insurance plans or compensation laws. It was surprising to find 
two cases of lay-off “to be replaced by cheaper labor.” One cannot 
but wonder how a man who is not an or alist or lip reader (who had 
been a pie baker in a cafeteria for a year and a half) could lose his 
job in “an argument over religion.” 

“ Poor work ”, “ not enough experience ”, or “ too slow ”, were the 
reasons given in 43 cases b V the workers themselves as the reasons for 
losing their jobs, usually after a short tenure. In 18 cases ies had 
been laid off because of misconduct, too much talking, impudence, 
etc., and in 13 instances there had been disagreements with foremen 
or other workers. But these last two together formed only 3 per- 
cent of the total. 

In five instances they have been fired because they had stayed out 
without notifying the employer. Such instances are often doubtless 
due to misunderstandings. For example, a young man had been 
placed by the center as a floor boy. A couple of weeks later when 
the center was in touch with the employer, we learned that the boy 
had been out 2 days without notice, and the boss was going to fire 
him. The matter was straightened out and the boy reinstated. 

The difficulty of readjustment when a.change in process occurs is 
illustrated in the case of a man who for 11 years had been a press 


9 
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feeder and make-ready—a position he had secured through an adver- 
tisement. The employer stated that he was “ an excellent job feeder, 
but since we have replaced our jobbers with small automatics, we are 
no longer able to use his services.” The employer had tried to teach 
him to operate the new press, but this was not successful. 

In one-fourth of the cases the workers had left of their own ac- 
cord—because of wages, or piece rates, or they wanted better jobs. 
Some of these include short jobs, paid on piece-rate basis, where after 
a few days they found they could not “ make out.” Many of these 
occurred during the past 2 years of rate-cutting and uncertainty. 
Others left to advance. For example, one man had worked 5 years at 
packing paper boxes, but his wages remained at $10. He went to an- 
other job, where he not only packed but also learned how to operate 
several machines, and his earnings were $27. A draftsman, who had 
been with one company for 10 years, earning $27.50, made a change to 
another position paying $55 a week. 

Others left because the work was too hard, overtime, or perhaps 
nothing more definite than “ didn’t like it.” A man who had been 
janitor of a building for 26 years finally left because another employee 
teased him. 

In 43 instances they left because of illness, or they had acquired a 
second handicap in the way of poor eyesight. For example, an expert 
jeweler had to give up this work on that account. 

Information about reasons for leaving jobs probably reveals more 
about the vocational problems of the deaf than any other data. It 
shows on the one hand the willingness of employers to give them a 
trial, and indicates directions in which there may be failure. It 
shows the efforts and attitudes of the workers, in trying—or not try- 
ing—to fit in. It points up possibilities of adjustment, where the 
failures are apparently results of misunderstandings. 


THE EMPLOYER 


The mere statement of the number and kinds of jobs held by these 
749 deaf men and women demonstrates at least the willingness of 
these employers to utilize their services and in many cases to give 
them an opportunity of promotion and development. Many of the 
employers are nationally known, such as the Ford Motor Co. and 
the Goodyear Rubber Co.; others are small concerns employing only 
afew. The list includes factories, department stores, offices, hotels, 
restaurants, apartment houses, and “ private families.” In other 
words, the employers do not represent any one group or kind, but 
indicate some possibilities for the deaf in practically every industry 
and type of establishment. The references which the Center secured 
from previous employers gave in general evidence of satisfaction. 
“ Best boy I ever had,” wrote one employer. Another wrote, “ He 
was a good jeweler. -He would still be with us if times were not so 
bad.” Another employer commented on a man’s excellence as a 
silversmith and foreman, adding that his being a deaf-mute had 
been no hindrance in his work. On the other hand, employers, 
when approached by the Center, have objected to hiring them, 
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because they “could not be bothered with them”; others felt that 
they could not give them necessary instruction or supervision; others 
again refused them on the grounds that they never employed handi- 
capped. Another objection was that they were not transferrable to 
other work or fill in in emergency situations. Even in some indus- 
trial jobs, ability to use the telephone was a prerequisite. During 
the recent years, when small printing plants have reduced their force 
to one or two, the deaf have been at a disadvantage, as the one man 
kept had to tend shop while the employer was out, and so forth. 

ome factories have adapted the policy of having only deaf in a 
whole department, with a special supervisor. Other employers prefer 
to have only one or two in a department, on the grounds that in 
a group they waste too much time. In the same industry one may 
meet an employer who throws up his hands at the mere idea of 
employing a deaf man, while another employer has no objection 
at all. 

In our contacts with employers, we have seen some of the difficul- 
ties they may meet in employing the deaf. For example, a woman 
had been working for 3 years at assembling Christmas lights. She 
was placed at different work, and because she could not understand 
the directions, she left. When she applied at the Center, the matter 
was taken up with the employer, and the girl returned to work. In 
one instance an employer with whom a girl had been placed at 
cigar packing telephoned the Center to see the girl and urge her to 
do better as she was erratic in her production. In another case, an 
employer asked the Center to take up with a worker in a matter of 
personal cleanliness. These instances illustrate the possibility of 
unimportant details and contacts, which in the case of hearing per- 
sons are adjusted without effort, developing in the case of the deaf 
into serious difficulties which may end a job. 

The experience of the Center in serving the deaf and their em- 
ployers indicates that the possibilities for work opportunities are 
wide and varied. But for satisfactory adjustment in industry, on the 
one hand the deaf need not only good vocational training in a trade 
suitable to their intelligence and aptitudes, but also understanding 
and skill in the simple human relationships involved in getting and 
carrying on a job in a group of hearing persons. On the other hand, 
the employer must be informed of their work possibilities, and needs 
perhaps some guidance in his early contacts with any of this group. 
In other words, both employer and applicant are handicapped so far 
as the other is concerned, and the problem is how they can best 
understand each other and meet on a common ground. 

Mr. Pops. I think you have all listened to a remarkable paper. 
We congratulate Miss Odencrantz on the results she has obtained, 
and we thank her for the effort she has made to present so important 
a study with the care she has given it. 

Next on the program is a paper on Vocational Education and 
Employment of the Deaf, by Dr. J. C. Wright, director of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education. Dr. Wright made the trip 
from Washington to give us this talk, so we shall all want to hear 
what he has to say. 
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THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT OF THE DEAF 
(By Dr. J. C. Wricut, Director Federal Board for Vocational Education) 


Your problems in the vocational education and employment of the 
deaf are, in general, the problems with which all of us are faced 
in our efforts to prepare and adjust youth to modern occupational 
conditions. You, however, have some problems with which workers 
with the normal children do not have to cope. In the first place, 
you are dealing with a group which, at the outset, are handicapped 
in the acquisition of the necessary knowledges and skills. In the 
second place, you are attempting to adjust these children in an occu- 
pational world that is traditionally prejudiced against the accept- 
ance of handicapped workers. Although this prejudice is some- 
times tempered with sympathy, it is an uncomprehending sympathy, 
and as time goes on the adjustment of the handicapped of all types 
will become more and more difficult unless there is brought about 
a better understanding of the responsibility of our economic system 
for the welfare of our social system. This responsibility is now 
holding the attention of the Government, and it may be that we 
shall come out of the current depression with a new sense of human 
values and a better understanding of the relationships which exist 
between Government and the welfare of its subjects. 

During the past 20 years some astounding changes have taken 
place in our economic system. It was inevitable that these changes 
should have a corresponding effect upon our social organization. 
Equally astounding changes are now in process of evolution. The 


trends are unmistakable, and their effects can be forecast with some 


degree of accuracy. I wish to point out some of these trends, be- 
cause they have had in the past, and will have to an increasing 
degree in the future, some very disturbing effects upon the work in 
which you and I are engaged. The success we shall have in meeting 
the situations which will inevitably arise will depend almost entirely 
upon a correct interpretation of the meaning of these trends in 
terms of vocational education and employment opportunities for 
those whom we serve. 

First, there has been an increasing use of mechanical devices to 
displace or supplement man power. Concurrently, there has been 
a tendency to raise the standards of employment and a greater de- 
mand for efficiency on the part of the worker, measured chiefly in 
terms of speed. 

Second, there has been an increasing trend toward the centraliza- 
tion of control of the tools of production and the means of distri- 
bution. Witness the consolidation of factories, the merging of 
banks, the development of the chain store, and countless other moves 
to bring control into the hands of the few. 

Third, the methods and processes of production and distribution 
have been constantly changing with concomitant changes in the 
amount and kinds of technical knowledge required on the part of 
the worker. 

Fourth, occupations have tended to become more and more sub- 
divided and specialized. 

The net result of these trends has been to make the occupational 
field a “shifting sand ” upon which it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
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cult for one to secure a firm and secure footing. There was a time 
when young men and women could select and prepare for an occu- 
pation with some degree of assurance that they would not wake 
up some morning and find their jobs changed or taken over alto- 
gether by a machine. They had some assurance, too, that the con- 
siderate, personal employer would not be taken over ‘by the imper- 
sonal, inconsiderate, machinelike chain. That time is no more; and 
the trends which I have mentioned may be expected to continue to 
make more complicated the business of preparing for and getting 
employment, particularly for those who are handicapped. 

In the face of this situation, those of us who are engaged in the 
vocational education and adjustment of the handicapped will of 
necessity have to change our methods, readjust our procedures, and 
find new outlets for the occupational abilities of those whom we serve. 
Theoretically, we should be able to so train and develop the character, 
personality, and vocational capacities of the handicapped that they 
would be able to compete with normal workers in securing and hold- 
ing employment. During the past 12 years the vocational rehabiiita- 
tion services conducted by the States in cooperation with the Federal 
Government have demonstrated that within certain limitations this 
theory is practicable. More than 50,000 handicapped men, women, 
and youths have been vocationally trained and placed in employment 
consistent with their capacities and at wages consistent with the kinds 
of work in which they are engaged. Approximately 1,000 of these 
were deaf and hard-of- hearing } persons, many of whom were educated 
in State schools for the deaf. The experience of the State rehabilita- 
tion services in training and placing the deaf in employment has 
definitely indicated the directions in which those who have the respon- 
sibility for education and training of such youths should seek to 
improve their methods and procedures. 

In the first place, there is a serious inadequacy in the quality and 
amount of vocational guidance which these youths receive. In view 
of rapid and continuous changes which are going on in the economic 
and social system, information concerning occupations in which deaf 
people can be employed is pitifully inadequate. In the second place, 
the means of studying the innate capacities, aptitudes, and abilities 
of the deaf are almost wholly undeveloped. The devices for measur- 
ing these capacities in nor mal children can seldom be applied to the 
deaf, and little research is being carried on to develop special devices 
for them. In the third place, the provisions for the vocational educa- 
tion of these youths are, for the most part, obsolete. The courses 
offered, the equipment used, and in many cases the occupations taught 
are not in keeping with present- -day needs of deaf people. This criti- 
cism is not directed toward those who are directly responsible for the 
operation of the training facilities. Rather it is directed toward 
appropriating agencies in ) their adherence to the short- sighted policy 
of not making appropriations above an irreducible minimum, thus 
making it impossible to provide the kinds and amounts of training 
needed to prepare deaf children for employment. 

Perhaps one of the reasons why the vocational phase of the educa- 
tion of deaf children has not been adequately provided for is that 
the functions and possibilities of vocational education in the general 
education of these children has not been understood. Apparently, 
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vocational education is conceived to be the sauce rather than the 
piece de resistance of the educational menu. If, in the education of 
the handicapped, we could reverse this conception and make the vo- 
cational aptitudes and abilities of the individual child the core round 
which to build his general education, we should be following a natural 
and rational rather than an abstract, artificial method of educating 
him. I wish to make myself clear on this point by defining vocational 
education and discussing briefly some of its functions in the educa- 
tional process. Vocational education is that type of training which so 
prepares an individual that he is able to get a job, hold a job, and to 
get a better job. It includes the teaching of all those things which 
go into the making of a competent, dependable worker. It has two 
phases : prevocational training, and specific vocational training. 
The prevocational phase is that phase which gives the youth an 
opportunity to explore a limited number of occupations and to 
learn something about them through controlled experiences in carry- 
ing them on. Specific vocational training is that training which takes 
place after the youth has selected a definite job and begins his prepa- 
ration for it. What I shall say at this point concerning the functions 
of vocational education refers specifically to the prevocational phase. 
My thesis here is that this phase of vocational education has a number 
of distinct contributions to make to general education. These con- 
tributions are made through the simple process of utilizing the al- 
most instinctive interest of childhood in activities of a vocational 
nature. Every child has a natural desire to put his knowledge, skill, 
aptitudes, and abilities to work in his life. Educational psychologists 
tell us that learning involves three fundamental factors: motivation, 
practice, and reward. The vocational education project provides the 
means of putting these factors into operation. I think it can be 
demonstrated that the average boy would learn as much spelling, 
English, mathematics, and science in building a model aeroplane or 
piece of furniture under the direction of the vocational instructor as 
he would learn in a whole high-school course in these subjects, not 
because of superior instruction but because the vocational project 
provides motivation, practice, and reward to a degree that is seldom 
possible in any other way. This is sound pedagogy since most of us 
think in terms of the concrete and arrive at abstract principles 
through the application of what we know to be concrete situations. 
Vocational education has still another contribution to the general 
training of children—normal or handicapped. It provides the me- 
dium for teaching and fixing desirable habits of thought, behavior, 
and work. Much of the inefficiency, irresponsibility, and social mal- 
adjustment charged against the school can be traced to the fact that 
adequate provision is not made for the development of these habits. 
It is a function of vocational education to give opportunity for put- 
ting precepts into practice and thus develop these habits. 
Vocational education provides the clues for both vocational and 
educational guidance. It helps to discover interests and aptitudes 
and indicates the direction of academic study. More and more it is 
being recognized that academic training above the elementary school 
should lead toward a vocational goal. In a word, education is to 
become useful as well as ornamental. We have long since accepted 
the utilitarian philosophy of education for our handicapped children. 
110861—35——8 
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Public opinion will certainly force the acceptance of that philosophy 
for all mass education. 

I have dealt at some length on the functions of prevocational train- 
ing in the general education process because I think I see in it 
possibilities of particular significance in the adjustment of the deaf. 
Due to their inherent limitations, the majority of the deaf will of 
necessity be employed at manual jobs. The level of their employ- 
ment will depend upon the degree to which their minds and muscles 
are trained to cooperate. This cooperation is developed through 
systematic practice over a long period of time. For this reason, 
prevocational practice should begin very early, certainly not later 
than age 12, and should continue throughout the period of academic 
education. 

With regard to specific vocational training, I am convinced that 
it is inadvisable to attempt to provide it during the academic train- 
ing period. To be sure the youth may capitalize on any prevoca- 
tional training he may have had along the line of his occupational 
objective, but due to the nature of the handicap and the possibility 
of confusion of objectives, it seems advisable for specific job training 
to follow completion of academic training. I believe that a sensible 
step was taken by a number of schools for the deaf when they estab- 
lished vocational departments outside the academic curriculum and 
secured the cooperation of their State rehabilitation services in pro- 
viding training in occupations which could not be taught successfully 
in the school. The occupational field for the deaf has thus been 
broadened and the employment of the deaf has been facilitated. 
In some States there is a close cooperation between the schools for 
the deaf and the vocational rehabilitation services. I make the 
suggestion to you that you investigate the possibilities of such an 
arrangement in your respective States. Such an arrangement would 
bring to you the assistance of persons who are experienced in the 
vocational guidance, training, and the placement of the handicapped. 

Summarizing what I have said with respect to the vocational 
education and employment of the deaf, I pointed out certain facts 
and trends which make it necessary for workers for the handicapped 
to be continually on the alert for the changes which are going on 
and to interpret correctly these changes in terms of occupational 
opportunities. I cannot overemphasize the need for frequent sur- 
veys to discover new opportunities for the training and employment 
of the handicapped. I pointed out some of the difficulties which 
must be overcome if the handicapped are to be employed. These 
difficulties are, in the main, prejudices which must be overcome 
through demonstration of the fact that handicapped people can work 
as efficiently and dependably as can the normal, and through bringing 
about a better understanding of the relationships which exist between 
our economic and social systems. I pointed out some of the functions 
of vocational education in the general training of youth, and how 
vocational interest can be capitalized in motivating, giving practice, 
and providing the reward in the educational process. I have ex- 
pressed the opinion that specific vocational training should follow 
rather than run concurrently with general education. This opinion 
is based upon a belief that due to the difference in the spirit and 
purpose of the two types of training there is a danger of confusing 
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objectives. Finally, I have suggested that you seek a close coopera- 
tive tie-up with the vocational rehabilitation services in your States 
and thus bring to your assistance the experience of persons who 
know the problem of training and placing the handicapped and who 
are capable of rendering for you a valuable service in the guidance 
and adjustment of deaf children. 


THE RIGHT TO WORK 


Physical disabilities are not the only handicaps which keep men 
and women from earning a living. Many normal individuals are 
handicapped through technological change and the automatic power- 
driven machine encrowding upon their field of work, through mass 
production and modern working conditions which frequently get 
out of joint; through lack of vocational training for work and the 
opportunity to acquire the habits of work formerly available under 
the apprenticeship system; through social legislation designed to 
restrict minority groups in the interest of the majority; through con- 
finement in houses of correction and penal institutions; and through 
lack of mental or moral capacity for work. 

Work is not only a necessity for the purpose of earning a living, 
but it is a privilege. It is a scriptural injunction imposed upon man 
that he should earn his bread in the sweat of his brow since nature in 
civilized society furnishes relatively few things that are ready made 
and available to satisfy man’s needs and desires. 

I do not like to speak of the necessity of work. I much prefer to 
think of it as a privilege, as a God-given right, and one that every 


human being is entitled to share with all other human beings. 

This philosophy motivates the program of vocational education and 
vocational rehabilitation promoted by the Federal Government in 
cooperation with the States since 1917, the aim and purpose being one 
of assisting individuals not only in learning how to work, in acquir- 
ing a philosophy of work, but also in demonstrating that they have 
the will to work. 


CASE HISTORIES—-DEAF 


These cases are cases of congenital deafness, They were also mute 
but through lip-reading training they are able to both speak and read 
lips. The rehabilitation service provided the vocational training. 

Ramon B was born deaf. When he was 8 years old he was 
sent to the State school for the deaf, where he remained until he was 
21 years of age. He had been given some training in interior deco- 
rating, but was unable to get a job. The rehabilitation service placed 
him in employment training with a contractor who trained him in 
both interior and outside painting and decorating. A follow-up 
made 6 years after his completion of training shows him still 
employed. 

Joseph K- was born on a farm. Later he was sent to the State 
school for the deaf for education. The school operated a truck farm 
and dairy and certain of the pupils were assigned to assist in the 
cultivation of the crops and taking care of the stock. Joseph showed 
a particular interest in this kind of work. The school finally made 
these projects into vocational training courses, allowing pupils to go 
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to school part time and to operate the farm and dairy the rest of the 
time. With the cooperation of the rehabilitation service and the local 
vocational agriculture teacher, Joseph was placed and established in 
the truck-farming business and has been carr ying on satisfactorily for 
the past 5 years. 

Mr. Porr. I have always believed that art is the basis of our 
vocational work. I am sure, therefore, we shall benefit from the 
paper to be given by our next speaker, Dr. C. Valentine Kirby. 










GROWING SIGNIFICANCE OF ART IN EVERYDAY LIFE 









(By Dr. C. VALENTINE Kirsy, Director of Art Education, Harrisburg, Pa.) 


For some time we have been hearing something of this sort: “ Let 
us have no more art for art’s sake, but rather art for life’s sake 43” 
and we seem to have awakened to the fact that we have had art 
since the dawn of history, and there has been an incessant urge that 
has produced the thing we call “art” down through the years in 
response to an inner urge and in response to a very natural impulse. 
We are charged with being an unappreciative people, a people with- 
out the taste of some of our foreign friends. We realize today that 
when all else is passed away it is the art of a people that survives. 
We know that art continues and always will continue to live in 
France in her great cathedrals, in Italy in her great paintings, and 
we might wonder just what art will carry us ‘to, and how future 
civilizations might look back and evaluate some of our really great 
artistic achievements. 

We need both appreciators and creators of art. I think some- 
times we forget that we need an appreciative public, and I want 
to read just a little thought here from Hanford Henderson: 

True art is the overflow of a radiant spirit and a growth of art in any com- 
munity depends not only on the number of workers but also on the number of 
appreciative onlookers, creators of an atmosphere favorable to the art spirit. 

I think we have not always realized that we need appreciators of 
art to encourage the artist in one way or another; if not, in the long 
run, there really would be no art. 

Another change that has come about has been a very much more 
democratic view of art. We have not limited our interest in art 
to the picture on the wall or the carved statue, but rather we have 
seen that art is a fine quality and that quality may be woven or 
carved or in some way or other expressed in all sorts of material. 

It would be interesting if we could make comparisons between 
that earlier age of craftsmanship and the present machine age of 
ours. It is interesting to see the increased expression of art through 
the machine, because you know that a while ago our manufactured 
products were ugly. Some people blamed the machine, yet we found 
that if we would feed ‘the beauty into the machine the machine would 
multiply beauty as well as ugliness. 

A great deal of attention was attracted a while ago when Mr. Dana 
had an exhibition in the Newark Museum of articles chosen from the 
10-cent store. So if we can develop in our young people esthetic 
judgment and appreciation, the thing we call taste, there is an econ- 
omy in it, because they will know real quality when they see it, and 
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the machine has multiplied these things so that even the poorest 
among us today may have objects of real beauty that are going to 
have their effect upon our lives. But the point I want to make is 
that many, many years ago there was little art and none but perhaps 
the nobility, the favored ones, could possess or enjoy. Today we 
have a new kind of responsibility because we have to select, arrange, 
and use objects of art in our clothing and home making. 

There have been some very encouraging developments in the new 
use of art in industry. The automobile, perhaps, is the supreme 
example. A while ago it was understood that if anything beautiful 
appeared, it probably came from France or some other foreign coun- 
try, and our own interests seemed to be in gross tonnage and multiply- 
ing ugliness by machines. These conditions have changed very rap- 
idly and in a very marked manner. 

If time permitted we might give much consideration to the place 
of art in modern merchandising. The church was the former patron 
of art, but it has given way to a considerable extent to modern busi- 
ness. We can travel to important department stores here and there 
and see some of the greatest mural paintings that have been done in 
America, and all the way along modern merchandising finds that art 
pays and the modern department store is a museum of art, a demo- 
cratic museum for the people. We might talk about encouraging 
development in the way of civic art. Sometimes I like to talk 
about what I call a “ new note ” in American life, as evidenced on our 
highways, first for service and then safety, and now how they are 
growing roses along the highways, planting trees, cutting out shrub- 
bery so that people can enjoy the view. There is a new note in Ameri- 
can life, and a new appreciation of all that we call beauty and art. 

I would like to discuss, if we had time, various agencies responsible 
for these changes, this new culture that is coming into our country, 
but time will not permit, I would refer to the influence of periodicals 
and I would discuss the effect of advertising upon our tastes and our 
practices in our homes. We were educated, for example, to use 
white-enamel equipment in our bath rooms; we are now being edu- 
rated to use articles of very attractive color. The advertising pages 
of our magazines are influencing our taste tremendously. 

I could speak of the motion picture and of what the museums 
are doing. I feel, as I think many of you do, that the greatest, most 
effective measures, are in the classroom, where we as art teachers may 
impress ideas of beauty and art on young people, plastic and 
responsive. 

In our art programs we hear a great deal today about creative 
expression; it is consistent with the modern modes of art expres 
sion. I feel that it is an attempt to encourage young people not to 
continue as copyists and imitators, but rather encouraged to develop 
their free imaginative spirit. Remove the shackles from children 
and give them an opportunity to express their ideas graphically and 
freely. 

Design has a most significant place in our social and industrial 
life. I have been interested to see the design in the art department 
of this school and its very many splendid applications. 

Color plays a large part in our art instruction today. We look 
around us and observe what a colorful world we are living in now, 
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and what a dull world we did live in. We realize the need that the 
housewife has, the need that we all have in the selection and arrange- 
ment of colored articles for our person, in our home. We realize 
also something of the vocational opportunities for the boys and girls 
who know something about colors and the arrangement and use of 
colors. Industry and commerce offer positions of very great im- 
portance to the color expert. 

Art appreciation, it seems to me, should be broad and not limited 
to a study of pictures. Through museum visits and through illus- 
trative material as well the child should have contacts with all sorts 
of creative art. The best sort of appreciation comes from real par- 
ticipation. I believe that the applied-arts program should aim to 
enrich life. We may think of “ personal art”, as everything that 
has to do with art in its relation to clothing and art should go into 
the home and make it a happier place for living. We all meet re- 
sponsibilities and face art problems in daily life but the girl or boy 
who wishes to go further is carried right into the vocational field of 
costume designing, costume illustration, and so on. We have our 
individual problems but some will go right on from the appreciation 
experiences into the vocational field where there is lucrative em- 
ployment. 

I might add a little note here relative to the idea of environment 
and its importance. I think we all should participate in trying to 
create a lovely environment for young people, and thus increase our 
effectiveness as teachers. 

In conclusion, I want to quote from a very important general 
educator, not a specialist in the field of art, but Dr. Tildsley, one 
of the assistant superintendents of schools in New York City— 
and this by way of encouragement to all who are interested in art 
education and perhaps feel in these days of economy and retrench- 
ment that art is not always appreciated. Dr. Tildsley spoke to a 
group of art teachers as follows: 

You provide association with the finest things of all ages; you open the 
eyes of pupils to beauty; you help them to create beauty; you weave a 
beautiful pattern; you kindle the emotions; you feed the soul; your place 
is wherever beauty is lacking. You are too modest, too humble, too content to 
take a back seat. Measured by life’s needs, I feel there is no subject of greater 
importance. 


Now, I would like to give just a quotation from Henderson again: 
:, give } q s 


If man is the highest product of creation, then civilization must be judged 
not by what man produces but by the manner of man produced. So art must 
continue to play an important part in the production of the truly educated 
man. 

Mr. Pore. It is now time to adjourn this session. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the meeting adjourned.) 


NIGHT SESSION 


The meeting was called to order at 8 p. m. in the auditorium of 
the War Memorial Building, Trenton, N. J., by Supt. Alvin E. 
Pope, of the New Jersey school. 

Mr. Pors. I wish to announce that a great many have requested 
that a volume of the proceedings of this. Congress be printed, and 
subscriptions are being taken at the school for these volumes. We 
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want to know about how many to print, so all members of the 
Congress will please register their names tomorrow morning some 
time before leaving. 

I shall now call upon our friend, Supt. Frank M. Driggs, of the 
Utah school, to present a paper by Miss Helen Keller. 

Mr. Drrcaes. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the Congress, 


I consider it a very distinguished honor to read this paper written 
by the, perhaps, greatest woman in the world, Dr. Helen Keller. 


AN OCCUPATION FOR THE DEAF 
(By HELEN KELLER) 


When I feel the fairy faces of the crocuses in the grass, I know 
that winter is retreating, and spring is here. This morning I noticed 
that the daffodils were pushing their way past the crocuses in my 
little garden. As I followed the tiny trail I call my walk, I thought 
much about what I should say to my deaf friends assembled at the 
International College on the Education of the Deaf. 

How do the deaf feel about living in the country? I wondered. 
Most of my deaf acquaintances live in New York and see nothing 
but walls and miles and miles of pavements. When they look out of 
their windows, do they long for the freedom of the open country? 
Have they ever followed the course of a little stream winding in 
and out among fields and pastures? Do they ever want to walk on 
the grass, to smell the fresh, sweet soil and to grow something 
beautiful with their own hands? Does the beauty of nature mean 
more to the people imprisoned behind city walls than to those who 
live in rural surroundings? Some one has remarked that all great 
pastoral poetry was written by city dwellers, but that is not quite 
true. Robert Burns and William Wordsworth wrote their songs 
and poems among glens and braes and hill streams. 

Personally, I regret that so many people have been taken from 
the soil to the city. It has meant robbing the Nation of much of its 
vigor. I agree with Oliver Goldsmith: 

A time there was ere England’s griefs began 
When every rood of ground maintained its man; 
Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 

In 1850 John Ruskin commented that after two or three genera- 
tions of city habitation men and women became dim-eyed, narrow- 
chested, anemic, and unfit for the fundamental duties of life. 

‘et the civilization which has huddled men together in cities has 
opened a way for them back to the country and nature. The loco- 
motive, the automobile, and the aeroplane have made it possible 
for many people to live a long way from their factory or shop. 

But what has all this to do with the deaf, you ask. By nature 
and inclination the deaf are said to be gregarious, and love, or they 
think they love, a home in the city better than in the country. Not 
only does the city provide them more opportunities for earning their: 
bread, it also gives them companionship and entertainment. There- 
they can be social, go to religious worship and enjoy plays and 
pictures. 
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Still, I do not like to think that the country and occupations con- 
nected with it should be out of the reach of the deaf. But are agri- 
culture and horticulture out of our reach? I think not. When I 
was in Scotland last summer I heard much about the efforts the 
Scottish Association for the Deaf was making to induce some of the 
young deaf to settle on the land. 

Surely when it is so desperately difficult to find work for handi- 
capped people it is worth while to try this experiment. If for no 
other reason than health and the happy development of children, 
the project merits a trial. The present time is propitious for such 
an attempt. Already President Roosevelt and other economists are 
urging measures to move people from the overcrowded cities back 
to the land. How far the undertaking will succeed depends upon 
the intelligence and foresight with which it is carried out. 

If the deaf start the experiment, there must be a good deal of 
supervision and direction at first. The load of restrictions, regu- 
lations, and foreclosures which now encumber the farmers must be 
lifted. The States and the Federal Government should render assist- 
ance to the deaf and secure land suitable to their needs, and there 
should be a reasonable amount of comfort in the dwellings. The 
farms selected must not be so far from the city as to make traveling 
expenses prohibitive. The deaf who go to farming should be given 
tools and seeds, and advantage should be taken of all that science 
is making possible to improve the soil and increase its harvests. 

I see no reason why deaf farmers should not gain much from 
occupations that are ideal for them. The wholesomeness of out-of- 
door activity would help them more than anything else to resist the 
unfortunate effects of deafness. Dean Swift’s words are encourag- 
ing for such a movement. He gave it as his opinion that “ whoever 
should make two ears of corn or two blades of grass grow upon 
a spot of ground where only one grew before would deserve better 
of mankind and do more essential service to his country than the 
whole race of politicians put together.” Whether Swift is entirely 
right or not does not matter. There is a deep stratum of truth and 
common sense in his words. Why should not more deaf people 
contribute to the service of their country as well as to their own 
welfare and happiness ? 

The tariff walls which all nations have raised against each other’s 
products are giving a decided impetus to agriculture and _horti- 
culture. But the deaf will have to hurry if they are to benefit by 
the back-to-the-land movement. <A cottage and garden will not cost 
them more than they pay for a stuffy apartment. If they ask for 
special assistance, I believe that President Roosevelt will sponsor the 
project. 

There are many delightful possibilities for the deaf who take the 
spade and rake into a field or a garden. Among them is the vege- 
table and flower show where the deaf would win prizes and return 
to their gardens and farms proud and happy. 

Furthermore, under the expansive influence of nature, physical 
hindrances wear a kindlier aspect. With sunshine and the sweep of 
sky and earth, with the rebound of health and the pride of creating 
beauty we deaf would overcome our limitations with a livelier 
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interest and win richer, more satisfying trophies in service to the 
common weal. 

Mr. Porr. Mr. Skyberg has an announcement to make. 

Mr. Sxyserc. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, may I first 
ask if Mrs. Pope is here? Will Mrs. Pope be so kind as to come 
forward, please ? 

(Mrs. Pope came to the platform.) 

The International Congress on the Education of the Deaf, which 
has gathered here in West Trenton this past week, has asked me to 
express to our genial host and hostess the deep appreciation of the 
members for the many courtesies and kindnesses shown to us during 
this most strenuous series of days. 

You will remember, those of you who were at the banquet last 
night, that awards or considerations were given for various qualities 
and attributes, some of them physical and some otherwise, but we 
overlooked the award which was the most deserving one of all, that 
which goes to those who have labored most and those who are most 
beloved, and at this moment I want to bring a message to Supt. and 
Mrs. Alvin E. Pope and a token of appreciation from the Interna- 
tional Congress on the Education of the Deaf for the many courtesies 
and kindnesses extended to its members. This testimonial of appre- 
ciation is signed for the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf by its president, J. W. Blattner; for the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf by Dr. Harris Taylor, 
vice-president-elect; for the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf by its president, H. M. McManaway; 
for the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates by its president, Dr. 
Max A. Goldstein. 

The token we hope will remain as a pleasant memory with you, as 
the many courtesies and kindnesses extended to us will always 
remain a pleasant memory with us. 

We are only presenting Mrs. Pope and Superintendent Pope with 
a sample at this moment. The rest of the token will be found down 
at the Lenox factory. 

(Lenox china was presented to Mr. and Mrs. Pope.) 

Mr. Porr. I want to say that this is most unexpected; I thought 
Mr. Skyberg had one of the regular announcements to make. I as- 
sure you that Mrs. Pope and I have tried to do what we could, but 
the members of our faculty have been loyal workers. They have 
worked day and night to make this Congress a success, and I do not, 
in accepting this, want you to forget our staff, our teachers’ associa- 
tion, our officers and so on, who have worked so faithfully, so loyally 
and so efficiently, and it is due to the cooperation we have received 
from our staff and the cooperation of all of the four organizations 
participating in this international conference. 

I wish to thank you all for this token. I know it is a surprise to 
Mrs. Pope and myself. We hoped only that if we could satisfy our 
guests we would receive pleasure enough. [ Applause. ] 

It now gives me great pleasure to introduce the speaker of the 
evening, Dr. E. C. Lindeman, who will address us on the subject of 
Education and the World Crisis. 
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EDUCATION AND THE WORLD CRISIS 
(By Prof. Epuarp C. Linp—EMAN, New York School of Social Work) 


In order to make my position entirely clear in relation to this 
special audience it will be necessary to begin with two assumptions— 
namely, (a) that this gathering, although international in charac- 
ter, is composed principally of delegates from the United States, 
and that I may, therefore, address myself primarily to American 
teachers. I shall hope, however, that my remarks will be sufficiently 
general to interest foreign representatives, especially those who come 
from countries of the Western World. (6) My second assump- 
tion is this: I shall not make any sharp distinctions between educa- 
tion in general and the education of handicapped individuals, such 
as the deaf on whose behalf you labor. I realize that there are 
differentiations to be made, that there are extremely subtle psycho- 
logical considerations involved in teaching the handicapped, but 
I also believe that on the whole, at least from the point of view 
of educational philosophy, education may be considered to be a 
unified and universal process, and that its general principles apply 
equally to all learners. 

In the year 1878 Thomas Huxley, the noted British scientist and 
interpreter of evolution, was invited to deliver the principal address 
at the founding of Johns Hopkins University. After concluding 
his address on higher education, Mr. Huxley spoke briefly concern- 
ing his impression of this country; he expressed his amazement over 
our enormous resources and marveled at our rapid growth. But, 
he also saw into the future with a prophetic vision and what he 
foresaw must have exerted a disturbing effect upon his listeners. 
Thomas Huxley in 1878 prophesied that the time would come when 
“the gaunt specter of pauperism will stalk among you.” And, 
at the close, in words of true solemnity, he said: “ Truly America 
has a great future before her, great in toil, in care, and in responsi- 
bility; great in true glory if she be guided in wisdom and right- 
eousness; great in shame if she fail. I cannot understand why 
other nations should envy you, or be blind to the fact that it is for 
the highest interest of mankind that you should succeed; but the 
one condition of your success, your sole safeguard, is the moral 
worth and intellectual clearness of the individual citizen.” 

I have pondered over these words of wisdom many times during 
the past few years, and always I arrive at the same conclusion, when 
a crisis impends, we turn instinctively toward education; man’s chief 
resource in times of despair is intelligence. Thus, the great crises 
in history are invariably challenges to education. And we, another 
generation of educators, are now called upon to face a true crisis 
in the affairs of men. 

We shall not go far with our task unless we can invoke a high 
degree of candor, an attitude of self-criticism, and a thoroughly 
critical examination of our civilization. It is my intention, conse- 
quently, to begin with abrupt criticism. The kind of education which 
has prevailed, at least in this country, has not produced an effective 
citizenship. Approximately 100 years ago a great American educator 
made two extravagant but sincere promises. He insisted that when 
this country had provided education for all the children of the 
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people there would then be an end of crime; and further, that when 
this consummation had been reached, democracy would henceforth 
function without a flaw. His promises must resound in our ears with 
irony in this, the third decade of the twentieth century; we are now 
a literate people, or almost so; there are schools for all the children 
of all the people. But, alas, there is no end of crime; indeed, we 
cannot build prisons and reformatories fast enough, and, if we turn 
our attention in the direction of government, does it not become 
clear that democracy—yes, even with us—tends now to falter and 
fail? 

Our quantitative conception of education is at fault. We cannot 
educate people away from crime.and delinquency merely by furnish- 
ing them with the tools of learning. The standards of literature do 
not automatically rise when more and more people acquire the 

‘apacity to read. Tabloids and other publications which exploit 
vice, crime, racketeering, and obscenity increase their circulation when 
the schools provide them with more potential readers. 

Our conception of democracy is likewise quantitative and naive. 
Our simplified forms of government were designed to meet the needs 
of simple, agricultural communities. But, we are now an urbanized 
Nation; our ways of life have become exceedingly complex. Most 
of our governmental problems are in essence technological in char- 
acter, demanding the skill of experts and specialists. Our govern- 
mental machinery remains in the eighteenth century. The conse- 
‘quence is that our governmental instruments are no longer consonant 
with their tasks; when this happens, real social control drifts to 
subterranean channels, we then succumb to government by gangs, 
cliques, and unseen powers. Practically all of the larger cities of 
the United States are now governed by underground forces, not by 
the officials for whom the citizen v otes; 1n short, “the ostensible govern- 
ment is not the real government. And, if this frustration to the 
citizen is not enough, add the further confusion which results from 
the fact that our governmental machinery is thoroughly enmeshed 
in legalism; the laws are written in language which transcends the 
comprehension of the average citizen. As a consequence, he retreats 
and allows his vital affairs to drift into the control of lawyers, 
politicians, manipulators, and vested interests. 

Quantitative education cannot solve our problems. Our task as 
educators is far more difficult than that of merely providing the 
equipment and the tools of learning. Our educational structure 
is not yet completed; we still need to extend it in both directions, 
that is, to include younger children and adults. But while we are 
extending the structure we cannot neglect to deepen the quality. 
We must come to the realization that true education does not con- 
sist of disciplining children so that they will accept our doses of 
subject matter in orderly prescriptions. Education is not some- 
thing “poured in”; on the contrary, it is something which “leads 
out”; its essence is growth, development. It is not a process lim- 
ited to a few short years of compulsory learning; on the contrary, 
it is a process which endures so long as life is vital and functional. 
And, finally, it is a procedure which bears definite here to 
the civilization, the culture, of which the school is a part. 
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The present world crisis manifests itself chiefly in ways which 
may be called economic. We live in a paradoxical age, an age 
which knows how to produce but not how to distribute. We have 
plenty, but millions of our people live in poverty. There is a griev- 
ous flaw somewhere in our economic system. Intelligence should 
be able to guide us at this point. Is it not, after all, a simple equa- 
tion? Are not our economic ills ascribable primarily to our fun- 
damental belief in the adage of laissez faire? The simplest in- 
terpretation of the doctrine of laissez faire may be said to consist 
of the following principles: (a) Let every man (or organized unit) 
in the economic system alone, do not hamper initiative by restric- 
tions, laws, and regulations; (b) when men compete with each 
other they will work harder and produce more; (c) under free com- 
petition* there will arise eventually a rough sort of justice which 
will insure that every one gets his due. This is, indeed, a simple 
formula, and for almost 3 centuries it has worked fairly well. 
Not too well, of course, since there has never been a time during 
its reign when more than a fraction of the population actually en- 
joyed a good life, measured either in terms of the goods of life or in 
the less “tangible opportunities. But the point is that it will no 
longer work. Aside from the fact that this system has never oper- 
ated under the dispensation of free competition, it now seems en- 
tirely clear that justice to all cannot be expected through competitive 
means. But I must leave to you the task of making a critical 
examination of the economic problem. I prefer to hasten to a dis- 
cussion of its educational implications. 

Whenever the evils of a competitive system of economics are 
pointed out, one encounters the inevitable rejoinder: “ Yes; but isn’t 
it just human nature? Haven’t people always been acquisitive, sel- 
fish, competitive? And will they not always remain so?” Here lies 
the challenge to the educator. Is human nature so inflexible? Have 
people always prized acquisitiveness, and have the prizes always 
gone to those who competed for the possessions of others? I think 
not. On the contr ary, I believe that human nature is far more flex- 
ible than it is usually thought to be. Acquisitiveness and competi- 
tiveness are comparatively recent traits of man. If we have acquired 
these traits, we can also acquire others. At present our education 
not merely accepts the naive theory of laissez faire but it actually 
fosters and abets; our schools are operated on a competitive basis; we 
inculcate competitive ideas; and what is worse, we train our pupils 
to engage in the battle with their fellowmen in order to acquire, to 
measure their success in terms of the wealth which they may amass. 
Even when we train them for professional service we tend to empha- 
size its pecuniary aspect. Our experts, specialists, and professionals 
do not consider themselves to be primarily servants of the folk. If, 
then, the economic system functions badly; if it tends to develop bad 
habits of behavior; if, in brief, the economic system does not result in 
the good life for the mass of humanity, then we as educators should 
accept our share of the responsibility. Ours is the task of envisaging 
an educational process which will equip people to live happily in a 
cooperative world. 

We cannot step courageously toward our new obligations until we 
think more clearly about the problem of educational goals. What is 
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education for? In the past, much of our reflection in this sphere 
has been naive and confused. At one period we appeared to believe 

that the purpose of the school was to produce loyal citizens, that 
patriotism was a primary consideration. At another period we 
seemed to believe that the function of the school was to equip stu- 
dents to take their places in industry, to be vocationally prepared for 
production. But these are external goals; they emphasize something 
outside the learner, something external. In this time of cultural 
crisis our task is to imagine educational goals which focus first upon 
the learner and second upon his society. But these two aspects of the 
learning process must not be separated. We need a conception of the 
learner. as a growing personality adjusting within a changing civili- 
zation. Perhaps my meanings here will be clarified if I “proceed to 
furnish in outline form goals of this character, that is, goals which 
are pointed in two directions at once, namely, toward the individual 
learner and toward his surrounding culture. 

Flexibility as an educational goal—Whatever else may be said 
of our civilization, it seems fairly safe to predict that its changes 
are likely to be more rather than less frequent. A society which is 
fundamentally based upon the dynamic trinity of science, technology, 
and industry is bound to be one of continuing and sudden changes. 
The individual who adjusts to such a society will, then, be the one 
who has incorporated in his organism habits of flexibility, mobility, 
pliability. We have already witnessed the tragic consequences of 
inflexibility. In New York City there are over 25,000 unemployed 
musicians; many of them will never again be employed as musicians. 
What is to become of them? Re-education for new occupations 1s 
the ready answer, but it is not so simple a matter. Even if there 
were new occupations for them to turn to, these are men and women 
whose background, whose education, and whose training have not 
phy them for such drastic habit bre: aking. Many similar illus- 

‘ations of the results of inflexibility will occur to anyone who gives 
stents to this problem. But I mean to use the term ‘ ‘flexibility ” 
in a far wider sense than is implied in vocations. We need to be 
educated to move rapidly in time and space; we need to develop 
flexible bodies, since a flexible mind is not likely to remain on good 
terms for long if it is obliged to live in an unyielding organism. 

Selective response as an | educational goal, —Discrimination begins 
with the senses. Our sense perceptions are the gateways to knowl- 
edge. But our civilization tends to lessen the effectiveness of our 
senses. Also, our mechanisms of propaganda and advertising tend 
to standardize our behavior. But we can never lead happy lives so 
long as our minds are being made up for us by others, particularly 
if the others have an ulterior purpose. In one sense all education 
begins with discrimination ; every educational project has the pos- 
sibility of increasing the learner’s selectivity of response. There may 
he in this suggestion some clues for you as specialized teachers who 
deal with individuals in whom at least one of the senses has been 
impaired. The organism seems to possess the capacity to make un- 
usual compensations for such impairments. And it is, I presume, 
one of the peculiar tasks of the teacher of the blind to learn how to 
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raise these compensatory traits to higher usefulness in complete 
adjustment. 

Circular response as an educational goal.—Ours is a civilization 
of organized groups—institutions. Individual leadership counts for 
less and collective leadership for more. Most of our important af- 
fairs are discussed and handled in committees or in collective units 
of some sort. In one sense the fate of the modern world depends 
upon our ability to function creatively in groups. But our education 
has not equipped us for such functioning. We are either too in- 
dividualistic to make good members of groups or we are so slavishl 
obedient to the commands of institutions that we lose our self- 
respect. By circular response I mean the habit of being aware of 
the other person, his wants, needs, peculiarities, and so forth. In 
order to get on with people creatively we must abandon habits of 
combat, debate, and power. We must learn, first how to recognize 
their differences, and second, how to utlilize these differences in such 
manner as to make them supplementary to our own. We cannot 
escape difference, nor even conflict; wherever there is life there is 
difference; and wherever there is difference there is also the poten- 
tiality of conflict. But, our differences need not be dealt with as 
though they were mutually exclusive, as though the only method for 
dealing with persons who are different is to annihilate them. What 
is needed, then, in our educational system is a pervasive ideal of 
social education, an awareness of the responsibility for training 
people to live in and through groups without sacrificing the validity 
of their own interests. Many educational projects offer this oppor- 
tunity and I beg of you to seek out such experimental possibilities. 

The above are to be regarded as mere samples of new educational 
goals. If I were to add one further, I think it might have something 
to do with the habit of faith. Our energies are low at the moment 
because we are not believers; having lost the foundations of many 
of our ancient beliefs, we flounder in confusion; many of us still 
hope to be able to go backward to a world which once was; this 
seems to me a futile wish. A saner and better and more encouraging 
aspiration would aline itself with a world yet to be. 

Mr. Porr. On behalf of the executive committee of the Inter- 
national Congress on the Education of the Deaf, I wish to thank 
Dr. Lindeman for his inspiring address this evening. I know all 
who came here tonight have been repaid a thousand times, and I 
wish to inform Dr. Lindeman that in this congress we have carried 
out some of the things that he has been talking about, and that is 
why it has been so successful. We have had four organizations that 
seldom meet together come here and work together; we have had 
differences of ideas with the greatest friendship; we have tried’ to 
carry out the group-work idea, and I think that is what made this 
congress a success. Furthermore, what made it a success is that many 
who came here had to make sacrifices, and I think they all came with 
the spirit that Dr. Lindeman referred to, to learn something, to. 
acquire “ New Objectives in a Changing World.” 

(Whereupon, at 9:50 p. m., the meeting adjourned.) 
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SIXTH DAY, FRIDAY, JUNE 23, 1933 
PROGRAM 


8 to 9 a. m—Classroom demonstrations: As on Monday. 
9 to 10:30 a. m.—Sectional group sessions: 
Vocational training—shop demonstrations. 
Physical and health education: Summary of aims and objectives, Dr. 
Hugh G. Rowell, Columbia University. 
10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—General session: 

Paper: The Development of the Education of the Deaf in Japan, Unosuke 
Kawamoto, executive director Association to Promote the Edu- 
tion of the Deaf, Tokyo, Japan. 

The Value of the Deaf Teacher, Glenn I. Harris, head teacher, 
Colorado school. 
The Present State of Vocational Training in England, A. J. Story, 
National Institute for the Deaf, London, England. 
The Belgian Method of Demutization, Its Characteristics, M. E. 
Drouot, l’Institution Nationale des Sourds muets, Paris. 
Motion pictures of schools for the deaf. 
10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—Sectional group sessions: 
Vocational training: 
Business meeting. 
Resolutions and recommendations. 
Presentation of organization committee’s recommendations, 


MORNING SESSION 


The meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf was called to order at 10:30 a. m. by President Alvin E. Pope. 

Mr. Pore. I want to introduce Mr. Unosuke Kawamoto, who came 
all the way from Japan to attend this meeting, and he is going to 
give us a paper on the condition of the education of the deaf in 
Japan. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN JAPAN 
(By UNosUKE KAWAMOTO) 


The education of the deaf in Japan was started in the latter half 
of the seventies. In 1876 Mr. Tashiro Furukawa began to teach deaf 
children in the municipal school “ Taiken ” in Kyoto, where he was 
the head master. He was the first one to take an active interest in 
the education of the deaf. The result was very satisfactory and 
stimulated the interest of the people so much that 2 years later 
contributions from the people were sufficient for the school to admit 
deaf children from other sections of the city. In that year the edu- 
cation of the blind was also started, because of the intense interest 
and earnest request of the father of a blind child. The governor 
of Kyoto prefecture, Mr. Masanao Makmura, hearing about it, ad- 
mired Mr. Furukawa so much that he started to help to set ~ a 
school for the deaf and the blind under the auspices of the prefec- 


tural government of Kyoto. This school was opened on the 24th of 
September 1879. 

Mr. Furukawa from the outset adopted the combined manual and 
oral method. Within 10 years he devised many new methods for 
the education of the deaf, which were in harmony with the special 
characteristics of the Japanese language. I regret, however, that 
he was not able to discover the method of lip reading or speech 
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reading, and so he only taught the sign and written language. 
Speech was tried but not for a long period. I suppose he must have 
thought that articulation did not fit well for the deaf and gave it up. 
I wish he had continued it a little longer, for he might have been 
convinced of the value of speech reading. Had he been convinced, 
his talent might have devised some original method in that early 
period. 

In Tokyo in May 1875 Mr. Masao Furukawa, Dr. Burchard, 
missionary of the German-American Lutheran Church, and a few 
other Japanese people met at the residence of Dr. Henry Faurd, 
an English physician, and formed a society called “ Rakuzenkai ”, 
with Mr. Furukawa as its president. In the following year, 1876, 
they applied to the Tokyo prefecture government for permission to 
found a school for the blind in Tokyo, which was granted. 

The project of starting this school was brought to the attention of 
the Emperor through the efforts of Marquis Takasuke Kido, who 
was one of the highest officials at that time, and the society was 
honored by His Majesty with a grant of 3,000 yen. The scheme of 
the society was pushed forward step by step. 

In the following year, on January 5, the school was officially 
opened and the first two blind pupils entered. Later, in June, they 
admitted two deaf children. 

In November 1885 the board of directors felt that they could not 
expect much success from the school, so long as it was a private 
institution. So they applied for Government support. At last their 
hope was realized. 

The school admitted both the deaf and the blind and adopted the 
use of the sign language for the deaf and taught articulation, but 
on a limited scale.. It was to set the standard for all other schools 
of such kind in Japan, because this-school was the central school, 
directly connected with the Government. All the other schools in 
the nation followed its example, and consequently the dual instruc- 
tion of the deaf and the blind and the sign method for the deaf 
became predominant in all the schools in Japan. 

The education of the deaf had thus begun. But the development 
of it was not so rapid as one might have expected. However, in 
the following 20 years, 15 schools were established, and in the next 25 
years, namely, from 1896 to 1921, about 30 additional schools were 
added. Two steps taken during this period should not be over- 
looked. The first is the separation of the instruction of the deaf 
from that of the blind. In April 1899 the Tokyo school was divided 
into two departments, one for the deaf and the other for the blind, 
and a significant advance made in the development of the movement. 

The other was the adoption of the oral method. About this new 
method I will explain later. 

I must not speak too long, though, concerning the history of the 
education of the deaf in Japan, as I wish to tell you the present 
condition of our schools. In speaking of the present condition of 
this education in our country, however, I feel compelled to quote 
from the paper that was sent to the last international congress held 
in London in 1925, the following passage: 


The education of the deaf in Japan is in a stage of transition and is now 
at the most important turning point. Improvement in the method of teaching, 
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completion of the equipment of the schools, and promotion of the welfare of 
the deaf, all depend much upon the cooperative efforts of the teachers of the 
deaf in both city and country, and good understanding and cooperation of all 
the people and the Government. We who are engaged in the education of the 
deaf in Japan must be the life of the movement. 

Since then 8 years have passed and I am very glad to tell you 
that as we endeavored to pass the turning point and overcome all 
difficulties we have succeeded in some measure in realizing our aims. 
I will state to you these facts: 

We have had special statutes and rules concerning the schools for 
the deaf and blind since 1923. One of the most notable features of 
the new statutes is that each prefecture in our country should have 
at least one school for the deaf. In accordance with the statute, 
almost every prefecture has established new schools or transferred a 
private school or schools to its management. But we, all the teachers 
of the deaf, regret that the statutes do not provide for the com- 

ulsory attendance of deaf children at the schools. But the num- 
Hew of pupils has increased very rapidly and after 10 years from the 
issuing of the statute, the number of pupils has doubled. We now 
have 60 schools and about five thousand pupils. We earnestly hope 
to have a law making attendance compulsory and the leaders of the 
department of education have already recognized the necessity of a 
compulsory law and so we hope and believe that in 5 or 10 years, at 
the latest, we shall have such a law. 

The present system of our schools for the deaf is provided by the 
rules of government as follows: 

a. Preparatory course—l year to 3 years. This course is almost 
equivalent to kindergarten. 

b. Elementary course—6 years. 

c. Secondary-school course—5 years, divided into five depart- 
ments: General, technical art, Japanese and oil painting, sewing, 

tailoring, and farming. 

In the department ‘of technical art, carpentry, manufacturing of 
furniture, and printing are the chief subjects of study. 

Knitting, tatting, dressmaking, etc., are taught to the girls, and at 
the same time general sewing. 

d. Special course—This course educates grown-up people; and the 
term of the school year is not fixed. 

e. Special course for the hard of hearing. 

In order to train the teachers in the schools for the deaf we have 
a training course within the Tokyo School for the Deaf and Dumb. 
Those who have graduated from the normal school for elementary 
school teachers and have had at least 3 years’ experience in practical 
teaching are admitted to this school after an entrance examination. 
The government pays all the expenses of the students while they are 
in this school. The number of graduates of this school is now almost 
150 and most of them are teaching i in schools for the deaf. 

We have plans to give financial aid from the central and local 
government both to the public and private schools for their main- 
tenance and to poor parents for the attendance of their children. 

I must: not forget to tell you that our. government organized a 
committee to compile a language textbook for these schools and 
several persons were appointed to serve on the committee. A few 
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members, one of them being myself, formed the drafting commission. 
We have completed and issued six volumes already. The name of 
the textbook is “ Language Primer for Schools for the Deaf.” I 
think and believe that it is not an exaggeration to say that this text- 
book for the deaf is the best one in the world in regard to its 
principles of compilation and arrangement. The book has con- 
Nemrutert very much to spread the oral method and to produce good 
results. 

Well, I have to speak to you of the method of education. It was 
changed little by little from the sign language method to the oral 
one some 13 years ago. Its pioneers were the Nagoya Municipal 
School for the Deaf and the Nippon Oral School for the Deaf. The 
latter was established by Mr. and Mrs. Reischauer, as you know. 
But unfortunately, its progress was not very rapid. 

One of the chief reasons for the advancement of the oral method 
in the schools for the deaf in our country is due to the fact that Mr. 
Yoshinosuke Nishikawa, who has a deaf daughter, began to teach 
her speech and speech reading with the help of Mr. J. D. Wright, 
and he was very successful. Thus he began to endeaver to spread 
the oral method over the country by his strenuous efforts. 

Just at the right time I returned to Japan from America and 
Europe, in 1924, and emphasized the superiority of the oral method 
to the sign-language method and taught the principles and practice 
of the oral method to the students of the normal course in our Tokyo 
School for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Moreover, since 1925, Nishikawa and Hashimura, directors of the 
Nagoya Municipal School, and I have cooperated to found the 
“ Japanese Society to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf.” 
And as its name is similar, our association has almost the same aims 
and organization as your American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 

Under the above favorable conditions, the oral method spread very 
rapidly in all the schools for the deaf and we did our best to develop 
this method on all sides, fitting our language and the psychology of 
speech to it. I want to tell you with much delight that, according to 
the very good results of the education of the deaf and especially the 
oral method, our Government recognized much more certainly than 
before the value of the education of the deaf and particularly the 
superiority of the oral method. Upon this, in February of this year, 
the department of education held a conference of school masters to 
develop this branch of education and to encourage the teachers of the 
deaf. At this meeting Mr. Ichiro Hatoyama, the minister of educa- 
tion, informed them that every school should teach deaf children by 
the oral method and it was unanimously and positively recognized by 
all in attendance that this should be done. 

And furthermore not only our Government but the well-informed 
and upper class people of our country also got very good ideas con- 
cerning this department of education and recognized its true value. 
Consequently they contribute willingly much money to promote the 
education and welfare of deaf people. This is the chief reason that 
so much work for deaf children has been done by our association, as 
I will state pretty soon. 
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Fortunately we have good young teachers and investigators to 
develop this method. We have found by experience that speech 
reading should be emphasized more than articulation for the first 2 
or 3 years in the case of new pupils. The speech reading is not 
limited only to words and commands but we teach more and more 
various kinds of sentences which are necessary to them in school and 
family life. We intend to guide them to speak naturally, moving 
their mouths and tongues in imitation of their teacher’s speech as a 
normal child learns to speak by the imitation of his mother’s speech. 
We call this method the “ sentence method ” or “ principles of speech 
reading of simple sentences.” The effect of this method is slow, but 
our experience shows that the articulation and speech results are 
rather good. It is only a little over 10 years since we started the 
oral method, but already a few of our girls have entered the second- 
ary school, and one of them completed its course this spring. We 
are much encouraged by such promising results and certainly in the 
near future we shall have many more deaf boys and girls enrolled 
in the secondary and technical high schools. The rapid increase in 
the numbers of pupils in the schools for the deaf explains the good 
results of our oral method. 

I will give you a few features of our research work. There are 
several departments of research work in the Tokyo School for the 
Deaf and Dumb. These are: 

1. Department of residual-hearing. We have a 2A audiometer 
made in the United States and an otaudion made in Germany. This 
is a wonderful instrument. 

2. Department of physical education. 

3. Department of psychology. 

4. Department of philology and phonology. 

Up to the present our results are nothing to be proud of, but we 
hope to be able to tell you something more interesting and valuable 
in the near future. 

The former, founded in 1924, holds a convention once a year and 
eight local meetings in each local school. In these meetings we relate 
our experiences and investigations in connection with the deaf and 
their education and adopt some resolutions fitting their needs, and 
afterward we forward some of our resolutions to Parliament and 
submit them for government registration. This is a fundamental 
reason why the education of the deaf in our country has made such 
rapid progress. Moreover, we issue a quarterly magazine called 
“'The Education of Deaf Mutes.” Lastly, to give the names of the 
officers of the organization, Mr. Hignchi, superintendent of the 
Tokyo School for the Deaf and Dumb, is the president, and Mr. 
Hashimura and I are vice presidents. The latter association was 
founded in 1925 and was first called “The Japanese Society for 
Teaching Speech to the Deaf”, as previously mentioned. It was 
recognized and incorporated in 1931 and the name was changed to 
the present one. The president of this association is Marquis 
Yoshichika Takugawa and the vice president, Kinnichi Takebe, di- 
rector of the general education bureau of the department of educa- 
tion, and I have the honor to be the executive director. 

We have several lines of work. The following are the most im- 
portant ones: 
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1. Encouragement to attend the school, and grant of considerable 
money to needy deaf children. 

2. Half-year training course at the Nogoya School. 

3. Conference and lecture meetings, several times a year. 

4. Visits of the leaders to local schools to guide and advise on the 
education and instruction in detail. 

5. Special investigations of important topics which are requested 
of us by the various schools. 

6. A meeting for the purpose of hearing the results of the in- 
vestigations above mentioned. 

7. A prize contest on some necessary matter in connection with 
the education of the deaf. 

8. Publication of the text books of “The Language Primer for 
the School for the Deaf” under the direction of a committee, and 
officially edited by our department of education. 

9. Yearly publication of several pamphlets and booklets. 

10. Issuing monthly journal called “ Oral Education of the Deaf.” 

11. Summer seaside school for deaf children. 

12. Summer course for deafmutes, teaching furniture-making for 
men and sewing for women and girls. 

In conclusion, I thank all of you from the bottom of my heart, 
having in mind the gratitude that we owe you for the rapid progress 
of this education in our country, especially the oral method. And 
further, I wish to express my thanks to you for listening so earnestly 
to my remarks, which have been poor in content and clumsy in 
expression. 

Dr. Toru Kato, otologist and honorable director of Osaka Pre- 
fecture School for the Deaf, has perfected an apparatus to aid 
hearing similar to the acousticon. Its point of superiority is that 
deaf children can conveniently adjust the intensity of tone to con- 
form with their residual hearing powers. Furthermore, he planned 
to stimulate the auditory sense and to develop the hearing power 
with the aid of a very big loudspeaker. Some interesting results 
have been already obtained. Dr. Kato said that some children 
increased their hearing power very rapidly and some who had 
formerly no hearing at all were able to hear a little. Dr Kato 
called this latter result a “new birth of hearing.” If this is true, 
psychologically and physiologically, we get new light on education, 
especially in the teaching of articulation and speech for the deaf. 

Dr. Takahashi, of Tohoku Imperial University, psychologist, has 
made some experiments in connection with the sense of touch and 
the effects of vibration on the deaf, by means of a drum. The 
number of the deaf experimented with in detail was about 200. He 
has not yet made any report, so I do not know the results definitely, 
but Dr. Takahashi said that the abdomen is most sensitive in general. 

Dr. Hoshino, dentist, investigated the transmission of sound and 
speech to the auditory center in the brain through teeth and other 
bones by tests with hundreds ‘of the hearing and the deaf and he 
made an instrument for bone conduction, but it is not in practical 
use by deaf children at present. I suppose that Dr. Hoshino will 
make a more convenient and effective device in the near future. 

We have ‘two associations or societies relating to the education 
and welfare of the deaf. One of them is called the “Japanese 
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Society of Education of the Deaf and Dumb,” and its members 
are almost entirely the teachers and officers of the schools for the 
deaf. The other is the “Association to Promote the Education of 
the Deaf, Incorporated,” and its members are chiefly the contributors, 
parents, and teachers. 


THE VALUE OF THE DEAF TEACHER 
(By GLENN I. Harris, head teacher, Colorado School) 


We are always prone to look back upon the efforts and accomplish- 
ments of men of past generations and to select certain ones as leaders 
of their time. In our profession there have been deaf teachers who 
stood out as pioneers and leaders. Such names as Laurent Clerc, 
Dr. John Burton Hotchkiss, Dr. Amos G. Draper, and Theophilis 
d’Estrella appear in bold relief. Deaf men have established or have 
been instrumental in establishing a number of our residential schools 
for the deaf. In 1870 a study of the Annals showed that well over 
half of the articles had been contributed by deaf teachers. Looking 
backward we may well quote, “There were giants in those days,” 
and looking about us now we may add, “And we still have giants 
with us.” 

In a recent editorial the Ohio Chronicle points out that while cer- 
tain teachers may attain fame a large majority must do their work 
day by day with little or no special recognition for their efforts. 
Most of our deaf teachers, as well as the majority of hearing teachers, 
are in this great body of classroom teachers who make up the founda- 
tion of our educational system. Napoleon without his soldiers was 
only a man; and the head of an institution can progress only as far 
as he is followed and assisted by his staff. 

Bearing in mind the fact that the school force must be made up 
of both leaders and followers, let us consider a few of the points that 
make the deaf teachers of especial value. 

1. The deaf teacher, through personal experience, realizes most 
keenly the needs of the deaf child—F¥or years teachers of the deaf 
realized that deaf children were unfamiliar with idiomatic expres- 
sions and missed many of the finer meanings of phrases that were 
familiar to the average hearing child. Some even felt that deafness 
precluded the possibility of understanding a large number of every- 
day expressions. It remained for a deaf teacher to compile a book of 
idiomatic expressions for use in our schools. This idea has been 
extended to the public-school system and to several syndicated news- 
paper columns. 

Several deaf teachers have edited small handbooks of manners and 
morals to be placed in the hands of teachers and pupils. Through 
daily practice of these principles the deaf child forms the habit of 
using the minor courtesies that mark the cultured person. 

A deaf teacher, remembering that his imagination had always 
outrun his mastery of English, did pioneering work in the prepara- 
tion of profusely illustrated books written in simple language. 
Here again we find an idea that has been adopted by the schools for 
the hearing. 

Various articles have been prepared by deaf teachers for publi- 
cation in the Annals and in school papers to explain the viewpoint 
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of deaf children with regard to religion, the universe, and other 
things which do not lend themselves readily to concrete illustration. 
In this field Mr. Ballard and Mr. d’Estrella cooperated with the 
psychologist, James, to give us the psychology of thought without 
articulated expression. 

Realizing that the teachers should understand signs wherever 
signs are used prompted one deaf educator to prepare and to publish 
a book of signs. 

2. The deaf teacher has the patience and ingenuity necessary to 
produce good results in backward classes——Whiie there are some ex- 
cellent hearing teachers who specialize in the education of the back- 
ward child, the large majority prefer bright, well-graded classes 
and will point out that some other teacher has a better class than 
they have and inquire why they cannot exchange. Some feel that 
they lose professional standing by teaching slow groups over a long 
period of time. There is nothing more annoying than a slow child 
until you take the trouble to learn to love him. The deaf teacher 
seems to have an inexhaustible supply of sympathy for the untu- 
tored child, and the slowness of the child serves only as a challenge 
to the teacher to do more for him. 

It is necessary with slower children to repeat subject matter over 
and over. This repetition is naturally very tiring to the child, espe- 
cially when he has a short span of attention, and it is necessary to 
break the monotony by inserting periods of handwork between reci- 
tations. The deaf teacher is particularly adept at presenting proj- 
ects that will interest the children and develop muscular control. 

Initiative is developed through enccuragement while criticism 
will destroy it in a slow child. The deaf teacher finds many little 
things that are proudly shown to the head teacher for a word of 
praise. There is something praiseworthy in a crayon picture of a 
derailed box car with “ This is my home” carefully written below 
it. Real development is shown when the child borrows the picture 
some time later, adds several gigantic flowers and laboriously writes, 
“T will plant some flowers.” 

3. The deaf teacher appeals to the deaf child—Quite often hearin 
people unintentionally do things that either hurt the feelings of, 
or destroy personal contact with deaf people. Some of the things 
most annoying to deaf people are dropping a conversation with a 
deaf person to talk with another hearing person, covering the 
mouth or turning the head while speaking, and failing to repeat some 
humorous point that the deaf person has missed. The deaf teacher 
has had these things happen and will avoid them in relationships 
with the children. This courtesy and consideration naturally appeal 
to them. Dr. J. L. Smith once wrote in the Annals, “If a deaf 
young man were to choose for a companion one of two young men, 
both equally as intelligent and well educated as himself, both master 
of the natural language of signs, one deaf, the other not, is there 
any doubt as to which he would choose? Certainly not. He would 
choose the deaf one, the one between whom and himself there existed 
a common bond of sympathy and fellowship, the one who would 
be certain to understand and appreciate him the better, the one from 
whose comradship the most genuine pleasure would be obtained.” 
This bond of sympathy helps to place the child’s abilities at the 
disposal of the deaf teacher. 
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4. On the average, deaf teachers move less frequently than do 
hearing teachers.—The problem of the transient teacher has been con- 
sidered by the conference of executives and has been made the sub- 
ject of a study by Mr. Fusfeld. Some years ago one teacher set a 
record of nine moves in 8 years. Many schools offer raises, cumulative 
sick-benefit time, pensions, and other inducements to counteract this 
tendency for shifting, in order to build up a seasoned teaching staff. 

While school policies vary in different institutions, consistency 
in following out these policies is essential to efficient operation. This 
consistency is impossible without experience in the policies of the 
school. Considerable time is needed to become familiar with the 
school plant, the schedule of duties, and classroom routine before the 
teacher can reach his maximum of utility to the school. Generally 
the deaf teacher will become familiar with the policies of the school 
and will cooperate in carrying them out because he or she expects to 
hold the same position for a number of years. There have, of course, 
been instances in which a deaf teacher has created opposition, but 
such cases are rare. The temptation is much greater when one does 
not consider the post permanent. 

The movement of deaf teachers is usually brought about by the 
superintendents and is mutually agreeable to them and is to the 
benefit of the teacher. The deaf teacher rarely sends out applications 
to a large number of schools with the intention of moving if an 
equally good position happens to become available in another State. 

5. The deaf teacher is always looking for something that will be 
of interest to the children—Deaf people must depend largely on their 
senses of sight and touch to give them pleasure. <A desire to per- 
petuate this pleasure explains why so many of the deaf carry their 
cameras on every outing and collect souvenirs. A summer t1ip made 
by a deaf teacher usually produces a set of geography lessons pro- 
fusely illustrated by snapshots, folders, and post cards. The 
emphasis is placed on the points that appeal to the deaf. 

Unless there is a convenient school museum the deaf teacher’s 
classroom closet usually takes on the appearance of a curiosity shop, 
and almost anything the children might study can be illustrated by 
picture and by object. These samples form more lasting impres- 
sions than the written word alone. As has been pointed out, the 
deaf teacher seems to have a natural aptitude for picking up things 
that may be used for “busy work” by the pupils. This type of 
diversional education is gaining in recognition in both the schools 
for the deaf and the hearing. 

6. The deaf teacher of industries is valuable for his personal 
experience.—It is generally conceded that the teacher of shop sub- 
jects should have had some years of experience in his trade to 
familiarize himself with the problems of commercial production. 
Tom L. Anderson advocates that the instructor follow his trade 
during the summer in order to keep up with the progress of the 
trade. The experiences of the deaf teacher are doubly valuable 
to the pupils, as he can teach them not only the trade practices, 
but he can also point out to them the difficulties that they will 
encounter due to their handicap of deafness. An understanding 
of these difficulties is one of the greatest aids to the young deaf man 
in industry. 
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The deaf teacher can teach English by spelling out complete 
sentences where the policy of the school is to have spoken or spelled 
English.—Quite often an officer or teacher of a school will speak 
to a pupil and if the pupil does not readily understand will spell 
out the key word of the sentence, for instanc e, saying, “ Look it up 
on the map”, and then spelling “map” on the fingers, or even 

ointing to the map. This use of a single spelled word or gesture 
1s probably of less value for English teaching than signing “would 
be, for there the child would at least see the signs for the verb and 
for its object. Certainly, it has not the value of a completely 
understood sentence. Most deaf teachers are proficient in finger 
spelling through having had considerable practice, and they can 
present spelled English ¢ to the pupil who does not happen to make 
satisfactory progress through the use of spoken English. 

8. The deaf teacher is of value for activities outside of school 
hours.—While the public-school teacher may leave her room at the 
end of the school day and forget about her pupils until the next 
school day, the teacher in a school for the deaf may be called upon 
for study duty, Sunday-school work, and so forth. ‘These duties are 
set by schedule, but there are numerous other instances where there 
is a need with no schedule to fill it. The deaf teacher is especially 
valuable for filling in these slack periods because he does it cheer 
fully and with plea sure to himself and to the children. 

Deaf teachers assist outside of school hours by acting as relief 
supervisors, athletic coaches, or as interested spectators ‘at athletic 
contests, as advisors in literary society meetings, and in many other 
ways that make the institution life a little smoother. The late Dr. 
J. W. Jones paid the following tribute to the deaf teacher: 

A great many deaf people make as good teachers as hearing people. Out 
of 41 teachers with classes, we have 9 deaf teachers, and they will average 
up in results with any other 9 teachers in the school. Besides that, they 
wield an influence over the children that is generally wholesome. They are 
men and women of high ideals, pure minds, and good character. They engage 
with the children in plays and entertainments more successfully than hearing 
people can possibly do, because of their complete mastery of the language. I 
should regret to eliminate that strong element from our teaching force. We 
should remember, however, that deaf people who are appointed as teachers, 
for the very reason of the great influence that they exert, should always be the 
very cream of the product of all our institutions. 

9. The deaf teacher represents the choice from « long list of 
college graduates.—Of the students entering teachers’ colleges there 
are many who are not particularly well fitted to become teachers, 
and they will never become really good teachers. All expect to find 
employment. Only a small number of the graduates of Gallaudet 
College are chosen to fill teaching positions. This means that more 
choice is offered among the deaf candidates than among the hearing. 
The question has been discussed at conventions whether the raising 
of educational requirements for candidates for training classes 
would not, in normal times, reduce the supply of new teachers far 
below the demand. 

The college records of deaf candidates for teaching positions are 
open to the. superintendents of the various schools. Few colleges 
for hearing teachers would take the trouble to rate their students as 
carefully as does Gallaudet College. There is little likelihood that 
the deaf person who has set a 5-year record of cooperation and lead- 
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ership and has gained the recommendation of the college authorities 
will fail to do satisfactory work after graduation. 

10. Deaf men teachers help to fill the need for men teachers with 
older groups.—W omen teachers with younger classes help to fill the 
places of the children’s mothers. While women probably possess 
greater teaching abilities, on the average, than men, and certainly 
furnish a refining influence, yet the older boys need masculine lead- 
ership for normal development. 

In 1920 Mr. Fusfeld pointed out that the number of men teachers 
had decreased to 25 percent of the total number of teachers and 
that most of that number were either superintendents or teachers of 
industries. These men do not come in contact with the children for 
as long a period daily as do literary teachers. The average hearing 
man teacher in a class expects in time to become a superintendent. 
He is young and when he reaches his maximum capability his time 
will be filled with executive problems. 

Financial difficulties make it impossible for many of our schools 
to pay salaries that will hold many hearing men on their teaching 
staffs. The assurance of steady positions and congenial surround- 
ings will hold many deaf men teachers at salaries the school can 
afford to pay. 

-11. The presence of deaf teachers in the school serves as an inspi- 
ration to the children.—In education, as in everything else, we must 
have an objective in order to bring forth the best efforts. When one 
objective is attained another must be selected. We hold up higher 
education as an objective until the student asks us, “ What comes 
after that?” No matter how much the young deaf men and women 


admire and trust their hearing teacher, here they are left with the 
advice to go on and to strive to succeed in spite of their handicap. 
The deaf teacher who has overcome the same handicap can, in effect, 
say. “ Take up your burden and follow me.” 

Mr. Porr. We have next the presentation of a paper prepared by 
Mr. A. J. Story, secretary of the National Institute for the Deaf, 
England, on The Present State of Vocational Training in England. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN ENGLAND 
(By A. J. Srory, National Institute for the Deaf, London, England) 


The blind and deaf children’s (education) act of 1893, which 
for the first time brought schools for the deaf in England under the 
supervision of the board of education, made it obligatory that man- 
ual training should be given to the pupils in such schools for not 
less than 4 hours weekly as a condition of grant. The grant was 
then £5.5 per child per year and £2.2 for this depended upon the 
provision of satisfactory manual training. 

The Royal School for the Deaf, Manchester, under the head- 
mastership of the late Walter Slow Bessant, was the first to introduce 
educational handwork into its curriculum and was, at the same time, 
among the earliest, if not the first, in the whole field of education in 
England, to do so. It did so before 1893. 

Prior to this, children in schools for the deaf were occupied, often 
for large portions of their time, in doing work about the institution, 
work which is now done by paid staffs. It must be conceded that 
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these children for the most part merged into the working life of the 
country very considerably even if only as hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water, after the completion of their then brief school period. 
But those were different times, 

The movement begun at Manchester before 1893 and, supported by 
the board of education as the result of the act passed in that year, 
grew rapidly, and educational manual training soon became an 
integral part of the curriculum of every school for the deaf. The 
subjects mostly taught were woodwork of various kinds and boot 
work for boys and cookery, dressmaking and laundrywork for gir!s. 

The present state of vocational training in England, the general 
attitude of teachers in relation to it, and the considerations demand- 
ing attention in regard to its future development are best stated in 
the report of Dr. Eichholz to the Ministers of Health and Education 
in 1982. The remainder of this paper is therefore extracted from 
this report. 

One of the most important features in the development of the 
education of the deaf in the past 25 years has been the growth of 
the movement for establishing manual training of a more advanced 
type throughout the’ schools. In the course of this development it 
has become widely appreciated that the majority of the deaf and 
dumb have to earn their living in the industrial field and can do 
so, given skill in the use of handicraft processes. The additional 
time needed for such work was loyally given by all the schools and 
the necessary fabric and equipment provided, though it became evi- 
dent that serious encroachment upon the time devoted to ordinary 
classwork was required, and unless special measures were taken the 
ordinary attainments so important to the deaf and dumb were likely 
to suffer to some extent. The feeling for more vocational training 
has become more emphatic than ever in the recent years of industrial 
depression. It is a frequent experience of those engaged in the 
placement of the deaf that an unskilled deaf person, even though 
otherwise capable, stands a poor chance of finding work either on 
the expiration of school age or later in life and that when thrown 
out of work through slackness of trade the unskilled laborer stands 
practically no chance in the labor market in the severe competition 
to which he is subjected from the great mass of unemployed persons 
in the great cities waiting for the chance of a job. Vocational train- 
ing has, therefore, assumed the magnitude of a slogan among 
teachers, missioners, and welfare workers for the deaf. Well- 
planned schemes have been in active operation for a considerable 
period in the schools of the London County Council, the Royal 
School for the Deaf and Dumb, Margate, and the Royal Schools for 
the Deaf, Old Trafford, Manchester. In addition to vocational in- 
struction given in their deaf schools, the London County Council 
award six scholarships to the deaf and three to the partially deaf 
each year, tenable at trade schools for ordinary students. 

The trades in which instruction is given are bootmaking and re- 
pairing, tailoring, cabinetmaking, Cin and confectionery, with 
printing and farm work for boys and dressmaking, lingerie, and 
housecraft for girls. The courses in the schools mentioned are con- 
ducted by men and women expert in their crafts and are carried 
to a stage of completion which will enable the pupil to enter a wage- 
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earning career on leaving the course. It is only exceptionally that 
any complaint is heard from employers as to the quality of the stu- 
dent’s achievement, and the London County Council guard against 
any such contingency by appointing visiting panels of persons ex- 
perienced in workshop practice whose duty it is to assess and to 
criticize the training from time to time. The courses for older 
pupils last 3 years and are approved in each case by the board of 
education. It will be noted later that the results of vocational train- 
ing reflect most favorably upon the placement and employment 
returns of young deaf persons. Exceptions occur in a minority of 
cases in which a young trainee returns to his home in a small town 
or countryside village where employment is difficult to find in the 
trade in which he or she has been prepared or where the home is 
inaccessible to such work when an opportunity has been found; or 
again, where general industrial conditions are so bad that there is 
little work for anybody and where the deaf suffer along with the 
rest of the population. 

Vocational courses are provided in two ways, in London and Mar- 
gate, for pupils between the ages of 13 and 16, and in Manchester for 
pupils between the ages of 16 and 19. From the point of view of suc- 
cess as envisaged in terms of employment, it is not possible to make 
any distinction between the two methods. Thus, employers in London 
regard the training given by the council up to the age of 16 as ade- 
quate and prefer to receive pupils at this age on the ground that after 
working 2 years under industrial conditions they become better able 
to give useful service than would be the case if training were con- 
tinued under school conditions until 18 or 19. .The missionaries to 
the deaf support the same view. The body of teachers as represented 
by the National College of Teachers of the Deaf are emphatically 
ranged on the side of vocational training and are agreed that more is 
necessary. But the large majority are against making a beginning 
before the age of 16 on the ground that the time given to vocational 
training cuts away from the time which should, legitimately, be 
devoted to classroom instruction. General education, they claim, suf- 
fers in consequence to the detriment of speech language and other 
means of intercourse which are essential factors in the social welfare 
of the deaf. At the same time, it is well to remember that there is 
another reason for the resistance to making a beginning before 16 
and it is this: Most schools have not sufficient numbers or facilities in 
the shape of fabric and equipment to undertake courses of vocational 
training on efficient lines and committees are reluctant in any case 
at the present time to undertake new expenditure. If vocational 
training, therefore, is to be undertaken before the age of 16 it will 
involve the transfer of older boys and girls from many schools to 
other schools which provide such instruction. That being so, it is 
easy to understand the hesitation of governing bodies of nonvoca- 
tional schools to part with their older and their best children and so to 
deplete their rolls. The reluctance is the more easily understood when 
the schools are as a whole becoming partly depleted of pupils owing 
to the decrease in child-deafness. To cause a further fall by sending 
away children for vocational training would lower the roll still more, 
with all that this means to committees who have to bear practically 
the same overhead charges in respect of a lower number of pupils. 
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The position of the parents has also to be considered in this con- 
nection. They require much persuasion to reconcile them to retaining 
their children at school after the age of 16, and this fact must be borne 
in mind in any movement for the extension of vocational training 
during adolescence. 

In addition to the schools mentioned above practically all residen- 
tial schools make some provision for semivocational training in ad- 
vanced woodwork, bootmaking, and tailoring for boys; dressmaking 
and housecraft for girls, and “though this is of considerable service 
in helping toward employment, it is found to fail to a certain extent 
owing to its incomplete nature, as shown by employment returns. 

The matters which require consideration in the development of 
a sound scheme of vocational training for deaf pupils are: 

1. A good foundation of elementary education, including general 
manual and physical training, before the pupils enter upon a trade 
course. 

2. The selection of a suitable trade having regard to the aptitude 
of the pupil and the chance of future employment on the completion 
of the course. Each pupil should receive a probationary trial before 
a final decision is taken. 

3. The training shop should be properly equipped, kept up to date, 
and fitted with such mechanical appliances as are necessary to enable 
the course to turn out competent work people. 

4. The teaching staff in vocational subjects should consist solely of 
competent craft teachers who take ample opportunity to keep up to 
date and in touch with trade conditions outside the school. 


~ 


5. Trade conditions should be observed in the training shops and 


special attention should be given not only to the quality of output but 
also to the gaining of independence and self-reliance by the student, 
and in the later stages effort should center upon gaining speed in 
output. A strong point should be made in instruction as to costing, 
including the items of raw materials, labor, overhead charges, and 
profits. 


6 


The pupils should become versed in the ordinary terms and 
lanzuage employed in the workshop. 

Fi requent demonstration visits to factories and workshops should 
be sinband in order to familiarize the students with the conditions 
of work in actual life. 

8. Throughout the course attention should be given to health in- 
cluding physic al training, sports, and recreative games, as well as to 
a continuance of generai education. It must be “remembered that a 
“ weedy ” deafmute has but a poor chance with employers. 

9. Arrangements should be made for the preparation of periodical 
reports to the local education authority or other body responsible for 
maintaining the students. A report should be made 6 months prior 
to the expiration of the course to the authority, and to the welfare 
agency responsible for the area in which the student will reside, in 
order that suitable arrangements may be taken in hand for his future 
employment. 

The fee approved by the board of education for vocational train- 
ing after 16 in Manchester in £62 10s per annum for boys and £58 per 
annum for girls. 
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In the 10-year period, 1919-20 to 1928-29, the provision of voca- 
tional training for pupils over 16 years has increased gradually from 
45 to 100—more than twofold. Satisfactory as this may appear the 
increase has by.no means kept pace with the needs of the situation, 
intensified as it has become by the serious industrial depression of the 
past 7 years. 

A regional scheme of vocational training should provide resi- 
dential accommodation for students of both sexes. Provision should 
be made for such trades as are taught at present but should not be 
confined to these. It should be part of a well-planned scheme to pro- 
vide a home for students who will attend courses at the ordinary 
technical schools of the local authority as well as young persons for 
whom it is found possible to secure apprenticeship in ordinary work- 
shops. By these means a greater variety of trades will become avail- 
able including such as are likely to be followed by the students on 
returning home. 

Mr. Porr. The final paper of the meeting will be one on a subject 
that has been talked of much recently, namely, the Belgian method 
of language teaching. One of the objectives of the international 
congress has been to present a panoramic view of language methods. 
We have seen and been told, something of the several methods now 
in vogue in our schools—the Barry five-state method, the Wing 
symbols, the Fitzgerald straight language method, Miss Buell’s 
method, Mrs. Davies’ method, the Tactile method. We turn now to 
a method from across the seas, one that has attained great popularity. 
The paper that is to follow has been translated into English by Dor- 
othy Hall Lane, of the Horace Mann School. 


THE BELGIAN METHOD OF DEMUTIZATION—ITS 
CHARACTERISTICS 


(By M. E. Drovot, National Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Paris, France) 


The Belgian method of demutization was created by the recently 
deceased (1930) A. Herlin, superintendent of special instruction in 
the Belgian schools for handicapped children, former instructor at 
the Provincial School for the Deaf and Dumb at Berchem-Sainto- 
Agathe, near Brussells, and specialist in questions of orthophony. 
It was in 1921 that Mr. Herlin was called from his teaching and ap- 
pointed to the superintendency of special schools in Belgium. Fully 
aware that the results obtained in these schools might be much better 
he sought to find a way of improving them. He was not ignorant of 
attempts undertaken in the United States by Miss Emma Garret to 
teach speech by the word method. He knew also of the fine results 
obtained in a modest family at Bruges, where several deaf children 
had learned, quite by their own efforts, to pronounce a few words in 
a manner more or less correct; this, because during their early child- 
hood their parents had talked constantly to them without ever hav- 
ing made use of signs. On the other hand, the theories of his learned 
fellow countryman, Dr. Decroly, also recently deceased, especially 
occupied his attention. 

It is well known that Dr, Decroly, one of the “renovators” of 
modern pedagogy, stressed the importance of putting into use the 
“function of globulization” which is a part of the acquisition of 
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every young child, and advocated, for normal children, the applica- 
tion of the “ global ” method in the teaching of reading, writing, and 
design. In that which concerns reading—notably, instead of teach- 
ing vowels and consonants separately and then forming syllables and 
words, Decroly advised to teach directly the entire word and even the 
sentence. Herlin wondered whether it would not be possible to pro- 
ceed in the same manner with the little deaf child. Thus was he 
led to create the new method of teaching speech which was applied 
in several of the schools in Belgium under his surveillance. In two 
or three of these schools the results were very satisfactory, and de- 
cidedly superior to what they had been previously. In one of these, 
the Royal Institute for the Deaf and Dumb at Brussels, they were 
quite exceptional indeed. With the acquisition of experience these 
results improved from year to year; never anywhere had they been 
more remarkable, never were children, authentically deaf, so satis- 
factorily taught. 

Herlin had the happy chance to find in the above-mentioned 
school intelligent, devoted, hard-working teachers, who, applying all 
the knowledge that they could acquire of the new method, to their 
teaching, plunged without hesitation and with confidence into the 
way which was indicated. 

Here are the principal characteristics of Herlin’s Method or the 
Belgian Method of Demutisation. The children are taken early, 
at the age of 5 or 6 years and even younger, in order to draw them 
as soon as possible out of their silence and their isolation, in order, 
above all, that the habit of sign-making may not be too deeply estab- 
lished, and may not have to be resorted to, to arouse mental stimulus. 
For if the little deaf child has acquired the detestable habit of 
thinking in a language of mimicry it is difficult, no matter what 
one may do subsequently, to lead him to think in terms of written 
language or of language read on the lips. 

To exercise the attention and the thinking powers of these little 
scholars they are given exercises of identification in use in ordinary 
kindergartens, educational games which instruct while they amuse; 
identification of objects of the same nature, animals of the same 
species presenting differences less and less obvious in proportion as 
the work advances identification of people, animals, and objects pre- 
senting differences in form, color, and dimension, utilizing for their 
graphique representation the art of design; identification of person, 
animal and object, with the written word which designates it. The 
material used for these different exercises may vary to the infinite. 

The teaching of written language is approached very early, thanks 
to what is called silent reading. The child is brought to understand 
the signification of words and sentences long before he is capable 
of pronouncing them. This is accomplished through recourse to the 
language of action. The teacher walks up and down before his 
pupils; from among a certain number of cards he selects the one on 
which is found this sentence: “ I walk ”, and shows it to the children. 
Then he gives one of the pupils a card on which are written these 
words: “ Pierre cries.” The deaf child is to place it under a picture 
which represents a child crying. And so on. 

In the Belgian method the teaching of lip-reading (reading from 
the lips of words and sentences which the deaf child is as yet in- 
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capable to pronounce) of which great use is made, begins very early. 
The teacher never ceases to talk to his pupils; they are plunged into 
a “bath of words.” By reason of seeing repeated over and over 
again the same words, the same short sentences, and impelled by 
the instinct of imitation so alive in the young child, the little deaf 
pupil tries to repeat that which he sees his teacher do. He succeeds 
in a manner unskillful at first which becomes more and more in- 
telligible with repetition; the voice, feeble at the start, grows 
stronger little by little and becomes clearer. In this way the child 
learns to talk quite naturally. In case of need, it is not forbidden to 
resort to the sense of touch, but, in principle, it is the eye which plays 
the chief role. It is well, particularly with children having little 
disposition to talk, to give them exercises ‘of the vocal organs in 
order to limber up the tongue and the lips and to teach them to place 
these organs correctly in the shortest possible time; this is a very 
great help. When the global teaching of the word is well on its way 
a few analytical exercises may be given, vowels and consonants taken 
separately, but at the same time without too much concentration. 
The inconvenience is less than when one commences with sounds to 
teach the word. 

Thanks to the early introduction of silent reading and of speech 
reading into the curriculum, language is taught almost from the 
very beginning in the most profitable manner. The teaching, as the 
circumstances and the occasion arise, of every-day occurrences—“ the 
like of every day ”, as the Belgians say—is one of the chief char- 
acteristics of the method. No sooner does an event take place under 
the eyes of the pupils than the teacher writes on the blackboard a 
statement of what has occurred: “It is raining, It is cold, Marie is 
crying, Paul is eating a cookie”, and so forth. For it is thus that 
a mother proceeds with her hearing child in teaching him to speak, 
with this difference that she talks to him instead of writing. The 
sentences thus obtained are copied by the pupils and taken up after- 
ward as a lip-reading exercise. There is no surer nor better way to 
teach language to a deaf child. When the pupil has had sufficient 
practice he may be expected to reproduce for himself, when the 
occasion arises, the sentences already worked out—an excellent 
method of habituating the child to express spontaneously his thoughts 
and an agreeable preparation for future recitation and for journalism. 

One may also utilize accounts of actions, but, above all and to an 
unlimited extent, the description of pictures is made use of. In 
addition, exercises in applied grammar are given, particularly those 
involving conjugation of the three major tenses in completed sen- 
tences: “I take my pen and write, You take your pen and write ”, 
and so forth. 

In the Belgian schools where the Herlin method is best applied, the 
sign has been completely banished. As soon as they are able, the 
cy take great pleasure in speaking and in showing what they 
know. 

The Belgian method of demutization is a natural method, ap- 
proaching as nearly as possible the maternal method. It is, as we 
have already indicated, an animated method, the children playing 
a role essentially active which is pleasing to child nature. They 
are happier, merrier, more open-minded, more alert and better ap- 
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plied to receive instruction. They love their class; their teacher is 
more their friend than their master. 

Some of the children of 7 and 8 years are as advanced in speech 
in lip reading and in language, and more developed from an intellec- 
tual point of view than were children of 11 and 12 formerly. They 
read the lips much more correctly, and more rapidly; the results ob- 
tained in this branch of teaching astonish even the professionals. 
Speech is more spontaneous, less harsh, and easier to understand, 
because it is more flowing; the voice, more natural, has not the ex- 
cessive volume which characterized it formerly. Speech taught by 
a natural method, signs having been disposed of, it is built up on a 
solid foundation; it is better assimilated, if one may use the word, 
more extensive, and, most important of all, more correct. 

The teaching of the deaf child, begun earlier and by means better 
adapted, reaches bounds unheard of in the “ old days.” The results, 
which are particularly remarkable in the case of children well-en- 
dowed mentally, are, even with those less well-equipped, decidedly 
superior to what they used to be. There is no longer that enormous 
difference which was evident between the advanced and the retarded 
members of a class in schools where the small numbers do not permit 
a vigorous division based on the degree of intelligence. The Belgian 
method does not pretend to provide mental capacity to those who are 
more or less deprived of it, but one thing is certain and that is that 
it draws out, to the very best advantage, all the powers that are 
present. 

Introduced for the first time at the National Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb at Paris in October 1926, the Belgian method was 
adopted the following year at the Departmental Institutions of 
Asniéres and since then it has been put into use in most all of the 
larger schools for the deaf in France. 

Mr. Pops. I will ask you now to remain for the showing of the 
motion-picture films of the work of different schools for the deaf. 
The convention will then stand officially adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the pictures were shown, after which 
the convention adjourned.) 











NECROLOGY 


Mrs. W. Roby Allen: Taught in a number of southern schools; Minnesota school 
10 years. Private school, Faribault, Minn. Died December 11, 1931. 

Jane Anderson: Born at Kirealdy, Scotland. Four years in Swarthmore school, 
Philadelphia ; Mackay Institute, Montreal, 17 years. Died January 6, 1933. 
Dwight Freeman Bangs: Minnesota school, 1888-938. Superintendent North 

Dakota school, 1895-1912. Died April 16, 1934. 

William W. Beadell: B. A., Gallaudet College, 1891. Minnesota school, 1895-96. 
Publisher, Arlington (N. J.) Observer. Active in affairs of the deaf. Died 
July 12, 1931. 

George Begg: Born Aberdeenshire, Scotland, April 13, 1854. Texas school, 30 
years. Died August 13, 19380. 

John N. Boyd: Ontario school, 24 years. Died January 12, 1932. 

Eva Evangeline Buckingham: Taught in public school in Connecticut; New 
York Institute, 1892-1916. Retired 1916. Died January 5, 1933. 

William Andrew Caldwell: Born in Hanover, Ind., July 16, 1853. Graduate 
of Hanover College, 1874; M. A., 1875. Honorary degree of doctor of litera- 
ture, Gallaudet College, 1924. Taught in the Indiana school, 1877-79 and 
1882-86; California school, 1879-82; Pennsylvania Institution, 1S86—90. 
Superintendent of the Florida school, 1890-92. Instructor, then principal, 
California school, 1892-1927. Retired September 1927. Died March 22, 1933. 

Mary D. Carter: Graduated from Stanford (Ky.) Female College, 1897 and 
Teachers College, Bowling Green, Ky., 1901. Taught in the Iowa school, 
1906-08; Western Pennsylvania scnool, 1911-12; Oklahoma school, 1912-15; 
Illinois school, 1915-25. Principal of the Wichita day school, 1925-33. 
Died December 1933. 

Isabella Ransom Carrol: Minnesota school, 1874-80. Died May 11, 1931. 

Daniel Raymond Coleman: Born, Washington, D. C., March 12, 1840. M. A,, 
University of North Carolina. Soldier in the Confederate Army. Two years 
in a free school, then 3 years in the North Carolina school. Taught in the 
Ontario school, 1870-1922; teacher emeritus, 1922-31. Died September 25, 
1981. 

Charles Emery Comp: Born in Breda, Ill. January 6, 1864. Educated at 
Illinois school. Instructor in Nebraska, Montana, and Oregon schools for 
total of 28 years. Active in affairs of the deaf. Died in 1929. 

Clara Bailey Cooper: Taught at New York Institution and other schools prior 
to 1913. California school, 1918-31. Died January 20, 1931. 

Florence W. Doub: Born August 27, 1851, at Frederick, Md. Graduate of 
Frederick Female Seminary. Associated with Frederick Female Seminary, 
Women’s College, and Hood College for 27 years; Maryland school art 
department, 51 years. Died Frederick, Md., January 19, 19382. 

Caroline Bogart Dyos: New York Institution, 1910-17. Died May 20, 1934. 

W. S. Eagleson: Born 1836. Superintendent of Ohio school, 1894-95. Member 
board of managers of Ohio Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf. Active in 
affairs of the deaf. Died March 19380. 

Charles Eldridge: Teacher in the Nebraska and Kansas schools. Died No- 
vember 20, 1930. 

Orpha A. Farmer: Born Island Pond, Vt., August 4, 1874. Graduate of State 
Normal School, Johnson, Vt. Taught in public schools 15 years. Taught 
at American School at Hartford, the British Columbia school, the Austine 
Institution, Erie day school, northern New York and Maryland schools. 
Died September 1, 1932. 

Mary D. Fonner: Teacher in the public schools. Began teaching the deaf in 
the Englewood school in Chicago. On the staff of the Wisconsin school 
1897-1919. 

Isaac B. Gardner: Born Poquag, N. Y., 1869. Educated in local schools. 
Supervisor New York Institution 1895. Taught im the Arkansas school, 
1895-98 ; New York Institution, 1898-1909. Superintendent of the Arkansas 
school, 1909-17. Principal New York Institution, 1917-82. Honorary master 
of arts, Gallaudet College, 1918. Died April 23, 1934. 
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Dudley Webster George: Born in Kentucky 1855. Educated in schools for 
hearing. B. A., Gallaudet College, 1876. M. A., Gallaudet College, 1887. 
Teacher in Illinois school nearly 50 years. Active in affairs of the National 
Association of the Deaf. 

Olaf Hanson: Pupil of Minnesota school. B. A., Gallaudet College, 1886; 
M. A., 1889; honorary D. Sc., 1914. Worked on plans for buildings of the 
Mount Airy school. Architect of the Mississippi school, and architect for 
public and private buildings at Faribault, Minn. Taught in the Minnesota 
school, 1893-95. Ordained priest of the Episcopal Church. National leader 
in affairs of the deaf. President of the National Association of the Deaf 
one term. Wrote much concerning the deaf. Died September 8, 1933. 

ny ager 2a Born 1848. Kentucky school, 1874-1914. Died January 8, 
1981. 

Edwin Alan Hodgson: Born February 28, 1854, at Manchester, England. Edu- 
eated in public schools. Completed 2 years of college work before being 
compelled by deafness to discontinue. Successful printer. Instructor of 
printing at New York Institution, 1876-1928. Editor of Deaf-Mutes’ Jour- 
nal. Delegate to World Congress of the Deaf at Paris. Officer in many 
organizations of the deaf. Vestryman at St. Ann’s Church for the Deaf, 
New York City. Honorary M. A., Gallaudet College, 1888. Died August 13, 
1933. 

Isabel Van de Water Jenkins: Born in Albany, N. Y., January 29, 1849. Edu- 
cated at New York Institution, where she subsequently taught. Died in 1931. 

John William Jones: Born January 25, 1860, in Meigs Township, Ohio. Edu- 
eated in neighborhood schools, and at a private school, where he obtained 
his teacher’s certificate. Graduate National Normal University, Lebanon, 
Ohio, 1885. B. Ped., University of Ohio, 1898. Public schools, Manchester, 
Ohio, 10 years. Superintendent of the Ohio school, i895-19380. Active in 
affairs of the deaf and of instructors of the deaf. Granted high-school life 
certificate by state examiners. Appointed international juror of awards in 
department of education at Louisiana Purchase Exposition. Placed Ohiv 
school on full high school basis. Honorary M. A. Gallaudet College, 1902. 
Doctor of humane letters, Gallaudet College, 1924. LL. D., Wilmington Col- 
lege. Died September 28, 1930. 

Nedra Masingill Koster: Taught at Arkansas school. Died October 7, 1931. 

Cloa G. Lamson: Born September 29, 1875. Educated at Ohio school. B. A.; 
Gallaudet College, 1900. Teacher Ohio school, 1900-31. Died March 30, 
1931. 

Lars M. Larson. Born 1856. Graduate, Wisconsin school. B. A. Gallaudet 
College, 1882. Superintendent of New Mexico school for 20 years. Hngaged 
in farming and plant husbandry. Took deep interest in all matters affect- 
ing welfare of the deaf. Died June 30, 1931. 

J. Schuyler Long: Born January 1, 1869, at Marshalltown, Iowa. Graduate 
of Iowa school in 1884. B. A. Gallaudet College, 1889; M. A., 1895; honorary 
LL. D., 1914. Taught in the Wisconsin school, 1889-1901. Iowa _ school, 
1901-33 ; principal in the Iowa school, 1908-33, Editor Iowa Hawkeye, 1901- 
23. President, Gallaudet College Alumni Association, 1914-1917. Treasurer 
of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf for more than 20 
years. Member of Conference under National Research Council which drafted 
a Program of Problems of the Deaf. Member of White House Conference on 
Child Health, Committee of the Handicapped Child. Contributor on educa- 
tional subjects to professional publications. Author of A Dictionary of the 
Sign Language, and Out of the Silence. Died October 31, 1933. 

Thomas 8. McAloney: Born June 26, 1869, County Antrim, Ireland. Completed 
academic education at age of 15. Ulster Institution for the Deaf, Dumb, and 
Blind, Belfast, 7 years. Attended branch of South Kensington Science and 
Art Institute in spare time. Normal student at Gallaudet College, 1892-93. 
Taught in the Alabama school 6 years. Head teacher, Kentucky school. 
Superintendent of the Montana school. Superintendent, Western Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Blind, 1906-22. Superintendent of the Colorado school 
1922-32. President of American Association of Instructors of the Blind. 
Chairman of Revised Braille committee. For 16 years directed selection of 
books to be printed for the blind. Made survey of Kansas and California 
schools, and drew upi plans for their revision. Honorary M. A. Gallaudet 
College, 1927; Honorary doctor of laws, Colorado College, 1927. President 
of Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 1981-32. Died August 
2, 1932. 
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Frances Marian McAndrew: Teacher at the Overlea school, Baltimore, Md., 
and at the West Virginia school and Maryland school, 1921-32. Died April 
18, 1934. 

Mary McCowen: Born 1848. Graduate of University of Iowa. Founded 
McCowen Oral School for Young Deaf Children in 1883 in Chicago. Appointed 
supervisor of department for the deaf in Chicago public schools in 1896, and 
in 1905 head of the deaf-oral department of Chicago Normal College. Head 
of McCowen Home for Young Deaf Children. Maintained active interest in 
affairs of the deaf after retirement in 1917. On board of American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. Constantly urged 
the teaching of lip reading to hard-of-hearing children. Died September 24, 
1930. 

Sara R. McGill: Graduate of Trenton Normal School and of training class of 
1923 of New Jersey school. Extension course, Rutgers University. Taught 
in the New Jersey school, 1923-33. Died October 28, 1933. 

Catherine R. Meldrum: Born November 25, 1875, at Bunker Hill, Ill. Graduated 
from Kansas school in 1894. Emporia Normal School, 1 year. Taught in the 
Kansas school, 1896-1981. Died October 22, 1931. 

Florence Crandall Metcalf: Born September 10, 1866. Taught in the Oregon 
and Iowa schools, and in the Utah school for 13 years. Founded and taught 
class for the deaf in Portland, Oreg. Interpreted church services for the 
deaf. Died March 3, 1930. 

Sara Noyes: Illinois school, 1885-1918. Died January 16, 19383. 

Juanita I. O’Hara: Born 1870. Taught in public schools and St. Joseph’s 
School, New York, 1913-83. Superintendent of girls’ department, St. Joseph’s 
School, 1918-83. Died April 1933. 

Bertha Byers Patterson: Born 1866. Taught in Ohio school before marriage. 
Wife of Dr. Robert Patterson. Died August 24, 1931. 

Nannie A. Pollard: Educated in public schools and at college in Fulton, Mo. 
Taught in public schools, then in Missouri and Minnesota schools, 1896-1929. 
Principal greater part of time. Acting superintendent of the Minnesota school, 
1923. Died December 7, 1930. 

George Sidney Porter: Born at Liberty, N. Y., 1862. Graduated from New 
York Institution, 1884. Assistant instructor of printing, New York Insti- 
tution, 1884-90. Instructor of printing, Arkansas school, 1890-92. Instructor 
of printing, business manager and associate editor of The Silent Worker, 
New Jersey school, 1892-1929. 

Mary J. Purtell: Born 1858. In service for the deaf 57 years. Taught and 
did social work among the deaf. Died April 1933. 

Frances R. Rees: Taught in primary department of the Mount Airy school. 
Devoted entire life to education of deaf children. 

Edward C. Rider: Born November 23, 1863, at. Mexico, N. Y. One year in 
medical school of Syracuse University, then 2 years at College of Physicians 
and Surgeons at Columbia University. Called to Malone by father to assist 
in founding school, in 1884. Teacher at Malone, N. Y., school, 1884-92. 
Principal, 1892-96. Superintendent, 1896-1932. Active in governmental and 
patriotic service during World War. Active in civic affairs and in pro- 
moting interests of the deaf. Chairman of committee making survey of 
State schools. Made special study of methods of instruction in Europe. 
Died June 3, 19382. 

Anne Wardraper Rogers: Graduate of Bell Seminary, Versailles, Ky. En- 
tered training class in Kentucky school in 1880. Teacher in the Kentucky 
school, 1880-98. Died April 14, 1930. 

Lucy M. Sanders: Born 1864. Taught in the Beverly, Mass., school 4 years. 
Had many philanthropic interests in behalf of the deaf. Died November 1, 
1931. 

Harry G. Schif: Twenty years instructor of carpentry at Colorado school. 
Died August 1, 19380. 

Allen Thomas Schoolfield: Born 1875 at Kentucky schoo]. On the staff of the 
Kentucky school, 1896-1900. Teacher in the Montana school, 1900-1908. 
Died April 22, 19380. 

Laura Sheridan: Taught in the Indiana and Illinois schools nearly 50 years. 
Honorary M. A. Gallaudet College, 1914. Contributed articles and gave 
addresses on the education of the deaf. Wrote religious articles for church 
and other magazines. Died May 3, 1933. 

Clarence E. Singleton: Taught in the Kansas school, 1923-24; Minnesota school, 
1928-30. Religious worker among the deaf. Died June 22, 1930. 
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Annie E. Tanner: Illinois school, 1888-1925. Died September 17, 1931. 

Della Ramsey Taylor: Born 1880 in North Carolina. Graduate of North 
Carolina school. Taught sewing at Kansas and Iowa schools, 1923-31. 
Died November 22, 1931. 

Elizabeth R. Taylor: Attended Philadelphia Normal School. Taught several 
years in public schools. At the Mount Airy school several years. Manag- 
ing editor Silent World. Principal of the Maine school, 1894-1931. Died 
January 29, 19383. 

Nellie M. Taylor: Graduated from Synodical College, Fulton, Mo., 1891. 
Taught in the Western Pennsylvania, Albany, N. Y., Florida, Alabama, Penn- 
sylvania, and Missouri schools. Died in 1932. 

William E. Taylor: Born Iowa Falls, Iowa, September 15, 1859. B. A. Iowa 
State University. Several years as teacher in Texas and Nebraska schools, 
and instructor and superintendent in the Idaho school. Head teacher Mon- 
tana school, 1921-33. Died March 1, 1983. 

Etta Hathaway Thompson: Trained at Mystic school. Taught in the Nebraska 
and Hartford, Conn., schools several years; Mount Airy school, 1924-30. 
Died December 19, 1930. 

Fannie E. Thompson: Born Pittsboro, N. C. Taught several years in the 
North Carolina and Alabama schools. Died September 4, 1930. 

Sarah E. Thompson: Goucher College, 1922. Taught in the Mount Airy school 
3 years. Died April 19, 1981. 

William Laurens Walker: Born July 5, 1873, at Cedar Springs, 8S. C. Wofford 
College, 1894. Admitted to South Carolina bar, 1900. Teacher, principal, 
assistant superintendent, and superintendent in South Carolina school. Pres- 
ident board of trustees, Converse College. Elder First Presbyterian Church, 
Spartanburg, 8. C. Died March 27, 1931. 

Adelia C. Westervelt: Born November 28, 1866, Columbus, Ohio. Daughter of 
Gilbert O. Fay, then superintendent of Ohio school. Graduate of Hartford 
public school, 1886. Taught in the Ohio school, 1886-87; American school 
at Hartford, 1887-98. Maintained active interest in the deaf throughout 
life. Died May 4, 1931. 

Ida Westfall: Born Terre Haute, Ind. Taught in the Indiana school, 1896- 
1926. Died January 16, 1982. 

Connor William Wright: Born April 10, 1853, Kirks Grove, Ga. Educated at 
public schools of Cave Springs, Ga., and universities of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. Taught in the Georgia school 30 years. Died December 5, 1930. 

Caroline A. Yale: Born September 29, 1848, Charlotte, Vt. Attended Williston 
Academy and Mount Holyoke Seminary. Taught for a time in Vermont 
public schools. Called to Clarke school, 1870. Teacher, 1870-73; associate 
principal, 1873-86; principal, 1886-1922; principal emeritus and head of 
normal department, 1922-33. Established and directed Clarke Training 
School. Staunch advocate of pure oralism. Member board of trustees, 
Northampton State Hospital, 1902-33. Member board of trustees, Massa- 
chusetts School for -Feeble-Minded, Belchertown, Mass. Member school 
board, Northampton, 25 years. Honorary doctor of humanities, Smith Col- 
lege, 1910. Honorary doctor of laws, Mount Holyoke College, 1927. Wrote 
Years of Building: Memoirs of a Pioneer in a Special Field of Education. 
Died July 2, 1933. 

Anna Waller Yeager: Born September 8, 1859, at Banklick, Ky. Teacher in 
the Kentucky school, 1895-1930. Died August 11, 1930. 

Candace A, Yendes: Born September 3, 1856, Burnville, N. Y. Educated at 
Dansville Seminary, Dansville, N. Y. Public schools 1 year. Taught in the 
Rochester, N. Y., school 6 years. Several years in Cincinnati day school; 
Florida school, 5 years; western Pennsylvania school, 26 years. Retired 
August 31, 1926. Died August 26, 1932. 
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